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Doors That Come Back 
Kill the Dealer’s Profits 


and incidentally reflect on his integrity. Time was when the dealer had but little recourse 
aside from making a “‘holler’’ to his jobber, but times have changed—yes, in: more ways than 
one—and you dealers no longer need be made the object of the builders’ wrath for doors that 
come apart. You can now insure yourself zmmunity from door troubles by merely specifying 


Weed Patent 


Wedge Dowel Doors 


The Doors That Don’t Come Back Because They Don’t Come Apart 












































The Weed Way~—Patented by C. E. Evans, Weed, Calif.; U. S. Patent No. 1,060,543; Canadian Patent, 157,237. 


Note particularly that there is absolutely no space at either end of the Patent Wedge Dowel for glue to gather uselessly—but 
that when the wedge is forced into place every bit of glue is forced up along the dowel, where it belongs. 


You Can Everything about these Weed Quality Patent Wedge Dowel Doors appeals to Get the 


the conservative builder—they’re made from our celebrated California White Pine 























under our own supervision from tree to trade. The leading jobbers of the United 


Sell "Km States and Canada sell them. If your jobber does not handle them write us di- Agency! 








rect for full information, list of jobbers and sample wedge dowel—and by all means 





Weed Lumber Company, 
Weed, California. 


H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. 
Telephone GARFIELD 2885 





Eastern Offices 
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The Panama Canal as a Business En- 
terprise. 


Those who expected the canal to be a profit maker 
from the start are disappointed, but those who look 
forward to a business growth with a slower development 
of tratfie and revenues are pleased by a statement of 
Tecelj)is and expenses appearing in the Canal Record, 
the o ‘cial organ of the Panama Canal, for the period 
from: July 1, 1914, up to March 1, 1915. It should be 
rem “bered, however, that the canal was not opened for 
ocevr going vessels until August 15, 1914, at least a 
mon. and a half after the beginning of the fiscal 
yeur During that preliminary period the toll col- 
lect os amounted to only $11,610.69. During the en- 
tir, \oriod covered by this report the ‘total expenses 
for ‘rations and maintenance were $2,595,613.33, while 
the oils earned were $2,354,515.24, leaving a deficit 
m “oration and maintenance of $261,098.09 for the 
nonths. Into expenses go portions of amounts of 
t of civil service, government, health department, 

administration, superintendents, operation and 
snanee of the locks, dams etc.; also dredging at 
trances and at Culebra cut, the last named alone 
al ting to over $1,000,000. 
ing out the receipts prior to Augusi 15, the aver- 
Hi -ceipts from the tolls for the period of six and a 
“ ‘oonths has been $337,369.93. The receipts have 
on the whole increasing; as against the above aver- 
H ie earned tolls for January were $419,037.12, for 
"lary $333,904.96, and the tolls earned during March 


‘\\ $060,784.96, and it was estimated that the cost 
eration and maintenance during that month was 
f cpimately $445,000, making an excess of revenue 
Z _ that month of about $135,000, so that the canal 
a “1S to have turned the corner and now to be laying 


Something against the capital invested. 


Considering the peculiar conditions brought about by 
the war, which began two weeks before the canal was 
opened to deep sea trade, this statement seems very 
satisfactory, and with the return of peace to interna- 
tional commerce it seems not improbable that within a 
very few years the canal will not only pay for carrying 
itself but will be returning at least the 3 percent on 
its cost, which is the Government’s rate. Yet, after 
all, this purely financial view of the canal is a narrow 
one, and what financial success has already been se- 
cured under the extraordinary circumstances should 
give almost unalloyed satisfaction. 

Construction work is still going on, but the force on 
the payroll of the canal and railroad has been greatly 
reduced. On June 25, 1914, the payroll included 42,262 
persons; on February 24, 1915, the number was 22,445. 





Correspondence Course in Use of Lum- 
ber Promised. 


An interesting announcement has been received from 
the University of Wisconsin stating that a course of 
correspondence instruction on lumber and its uses has 
been prepared and is ready for the university extension 
division of that great State educational institution. 
This course is adapted to correspondence study in ten 
assignments, the fee for the course being $5. It is in- 
tended to be of special value to lumber dealers, con- 
tractors and carpenters and to other users of wood. 

The subjects announced for the ten assignments of 
the course are as follows: The Structure of Wood, Phys- 
ical Properties of Wood, Standard Grades and Sizes, 
Structural Timbers, Seasoning and Preservation, Paints 
and Stains, Lumber Prices, Cost of Wood Construction, 
Specific Uses of Woods, Selection of Materials. 

It has long been realized that the intelligent user of 
wood is the most satisfactory customer and it is to be 
hoped that this innovation of the State University will 
soon be followed by like courses available to the resi- 
dents of other States. 





Another New Municipal Broom Badly 
Needed. 


The recent municipal election in Chicago registered 
another reversal of public sentiment, bringing in a new 
city administration, and the appointments to the 
mayor’s cabinet thus far announced, covering the heads 
of important city departments, appear to represent a 
high order of ability and character. 

The announcement as to who will be appointed as 
building commissioner is awaited with interest by ev- 
eryone connected with building activities. 

The present incumbent of the office was at the time 
of his appointment a mason contractor. It is interest- 
ing to note the similarity between his name and the name 


_of a large and prosperous concern that has continued to 


do a mason contracting business. 

This family affiliation with mason contracting may 
have something to do with the present building depart- 
ment’s hostility to the use of lumber in building con- 
struction, which has been far at variance with any sound 
reason or supporting facts. It is true that under-offi- 
cials of the department rather than the building com- 
missioner have been the most active agencies in this 
direction, and they are protected by civil service; nev- 
ertheless, the selection of a competent, impartial build- 
ing commissioner, and particularly one entirely di- 
vorced from personal interest and profit in building 
construction, would undoubtedly introduce a saner pol- 
icy in this regard. 





The Great War’s Destruction of 
French Forests. 


The March issue of American Forestry has an inter- 
esting leading article under the above title, written by 
an eminent architect who is attached to the French 
army and illustrated with many photographs showing 
the damage to forest properties. 

He makes the estimate that it will be thirty years 
before the forests of France again become a source of 
national revenue. Immense quantities of timber are 
being used for fuel; the screening of the heavy guns 
of the artillery in order to hide them from aviators makes 
another large demand upon the forests, and in many 
quarters it has been necessary to destroy the forests 
completely in order to clear the field for view for mili- 
tary purposes. In many other places artillery fire has 
produced enormous damage. In some sections the Ger- 





mans are said to have harvested considerable quantities 
of timber and transported it to Germany. 

In this connection it may be noted with interest that 
a French forestry journal recently discussed the question 
of the rights of forest owners to indemnity for damage 
to their properties. As an illustration, the cutting of 
trees around forests in the interests of defense, a pre- 
ventive measure, is said to be liable to indemnity, as 
also cutting by military authorities for immediate use, 
as for firewood. But where a forest location is declared 
in a condition of siege or when it is actually in a condi- 
tion of war no indemnity can be asked for. In the case 
of damage to national forests the character of indem- 
nity to be arrived at is settled by agreements between 
the Ministers of War and Agriculture. 
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A New Governmental Service to Lum- 
ber Manufacturers. 


The interesting announcement has just been received 
from Washington that the Forest Service has now for- 
mally organized a wood-waste exchange, designed for 
the interchange of information whereby the waste pieces 
from one manufacturer’s operations may be resold and 
utilized as a raw material in some other industry. As 
an illustration, one of the first problems was an arrange- 
ment by which the maple waste from a furniture factory 
was sold to a scrubbing brush manufacturer to be used 
for brush backs. As a result the brush back manufac- 
turer got his material at lower price than he had been 
paying and the furniture manufacturer obtained more for 
his waste than it had previously brought as firewood. 
The new exchange will send out twice a month a bulletin 
headed ‘‘ Opportunities to Buy Waste’’ and another simi- 
lar circular headed ‘‘Opportunities to Sell Waste,’’ giv- 
ing specific information. More than forty manufacturers 
have already listed as having certain kinds of waste for 
sale. 

The Forest Service has already in an informal way 
accomplished much in this direction and now that it has 
specifically organized a service of this sort much will 
undoubtedly be accomplished in the more efficient utili- 
zation of lumber. 





An Incident That Illustrates the Diffi- 
culties of Contracting in the Cities. 


Not long ago a contractor from outside of Chicago 
secured a job of considerable magnitude in the me- 
tropolis. When he began work he brought with him 
his own crew from his own State, men who had been in 
his employ, many of them, for a decade doing this same 
kind of labor. 

He was shortly visited by a representative of a Chi- 
eago labor union and informed that he would have to 
send his imported crew back home to their native State 
and employ Chicago union men. 

Whereupon he informed his visitor that there could 
be no objection to the employees he already had, as 
they were all good members of their union at home, the 
same sort of union as that to which the representative 
belonged. 

But the contractor was informed that they did not 
belong to the Chicago union. Anxious to oblige, and 
reluctant to lay off men whom he knew, and the quality 
of whose work he knew, the contractor said that he 
would take care of that by asking the men immediately 
to join the Chicago union. 

But this would not do either. There was nothing 
for it but that the men should be sent home and resi- 
dent members of the Chicago union employed. 

Up against this demand, the contractor announced he 
would do nothing about it. He did nothing. And the 
representative did nothing. And the original crew 
finished the job. 

This was but an incident; but it raises the question 
how wisely and how far the union may insist upon the 
character of the men employed upon a job, and the 
material employed. 





Fir Manufacturers Will Talk Up Their 
Products. 


A movement has been undertaken by the Douglas Fir 
Club of San Francisco, composed of owners and agents 
of Douglas fir mills in Washington and Oregon, to se- 
eure a sufficient fund by contributions from manufac- 
turers of Douglas fir lumber, in the States mentioned, 
to permit of the employment of a competent man to talk 
Douglas fir products to visitors at the Lumbermen’s 
Building and House of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Francisco. 

This is surely a most worthy movement and should 
have the support of everyone interested in the manu- 
facturing of fir lumber products. The Douglas Fir Club 
of San Francisco is composed of representatives of the 
fir lumber industry who are alive to the needs of pro- 
gressive action, even during these times of quiet demand 
for the products they handle. Their efforts in this direc- 
tion indicate that they do not believe in sitting idly 
by when opportunity is afforded for talking up their 
products to the thousands of visitors at the Exposition. 
The Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo 
affords a most excellent rendezvous for all of those inter- 
ested in umber from all over the country. 

In a letter sent out to manufacturers of Douglas fir 
lumber by the Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco the 
situation is expressed in this way: 


What would you think of a business man who owned a 
new, high powered automobile of the latest exclusive design 
who did not use it because he lacked a little gasoline? 
That is just what the Douglas fir timber owners and manu- 
facturers are doing with their great opportunity at the 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. * * * We are losing a golden oppor- 
tunity that will never come again, the chance to hook up a 
$50,000,000 exposition as an advertising agency for Douglas 


fir. 


The lumbermen of the Pacific coast have done an ex- 
cellent work during a quiet period in the lumber trade 
when profits, if any, are very small, in completing the 
magnificent Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo- 
Hoo at the exposition, where are exhibited Douglas fir, 
redwood and California sugar and white pine lumber. 
Adjoining this building, on one side, is the redwood 
bungalow constructed by the redwood lumber manufac- 
turers of Humboldt, Mendocino and Sonoma counties in 
California, where the redwood grows, and on the other 
side is a California sugar and white pine bungalow, con- 


structed and maintained by three of the largest concerns 
engaged in manufacturing this lumber. 
fornia pine and the redwood lumbermen have competent 
men to explain their product and it is now up to the 
Douglas fir people to see that Douglas fir products are 
not neglected. 





Wood Block Paving Safeguards Com- 
munity Health. 


Under the caption ‘‘Dying of Noise’’ the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer of April 21 prints an editorial deal- 
ing with the bad effects of the many noises of cities 
on the health of the dwellers therein. The editorial, in 
part, follows: 


srowing population and increase of street traffic and 
street life have brought some of the larger cities of the East 
to a point where it seems something must be done to mini- 
mize the tremendous noise induced by an active citizenry. 
Imogen B. Oakley, who is chairman of the committee on 
noise of the American Civic Association, has addressed an 
earnest protest to the National Municipal Review and con- 
tends that many people in Philadelphia are dying of useless 
noise. Night workers, who sleep in the day, are robbed of 
their rest, and women ef the tenement districts are able to 
catch only a few hours of sleep between midnight and 5 a, m. 
Insanity is said to be induced by continuous city noises, and 
nerves are assaulted and shattered by useless din. 

Boards of health are called upon to take such action as 
may be possible to minimize the use of steam whistles, bells, 
gongs, hand organs and barking dogs and crowing roosters. 
* * * There is so much noise that is unavoidable that it 
seems a plain duty to silence those that are unnecessary. 

Dr. Blake, of Boston, says “Diseases of the ear are in- 
creasing with the increase of noises. In time, under these 
conditions, we shall be a deaf race. The ear requires an 
interval of silence to keep in perfect health.” 

This article fails to mention one of the greatest con- 
tributors to the continual noise in a large city and one 
that may be considered largely unnecessary—the continu- 
ous roar caused by vehicles and animals running over 
hard surfaced streets, composed of brick, stones, cement, 
concrete, asphalt or other sound producing materials. 
The silent paving material, which has all the additional 
good qualities of the other kinds of paving, is creosoted 
wood blocks. While because of its many good qualities 
this paving is becoming more popular in most of our 
eastern cities—and strange to say the farther the cities 
are removed from the raw material the more popular the 
paving is—the great importance of the elimination of 
noise is appreciated by a very small percentage of the 
public or the taxpayers who must pay for the improve- 
ment. Elimination of noise is only one of the many 
good qualities of wood block paving, but it is a quality 
of great importance and should be one of the principal 
reasons for laying this form of pavement on all heavy 
traffic sections of every city in the United States. 





WOOD CONSTRUCTION SLIGHTED IN 
ITS OWN HOME TOWN. 


The Port of Seattle Commission, in a recent 
erection of a two-story shed adjacent to the 
municipal grain elevator, has used a combination 
of wooden columns and steel floor beams, these 
beams carrying wooden girders upon which the 
floor is laid. This is a combination for which 
there appears to be no good engineering justifica- 
tion. Such a construction is obviously not fire- 
proof and, in case of a fire occurring, the things 
that would happen to those steel beams are al- 
ready written large in the history of past fires. 
Had straight mill construction been adopted, 
using heavy wooden joists in place of the steel 
beams, the danger of damage from a partial loss 
fire would have been much reduced. 

The address of a prominent Portland architect 
before the Progressive Business Men’s Club of 
Portland, reproduced upon page 38D of this issue, 
is another notable example of the fact that even 
in those sections of the country where wood is 
cheapest and most plentiful the foolish substitu- 
tion of other materials is by no means rare. This 
prominent architect very clearly proves that the 
prohibition of mill constructed buildings in the 
inner zone by the building code of Portland is 
unreasonable and a radical step beyond the pro- 
visions of the best building codes of other cities. 
Even in Portland the insurance companies them- 
selves recognize the fire resisting quality of mill 
constructed buildings by a practical equivalence 
of rates with best fireproof buildings, and this 
prohibition is shown to be a heavy burden upon 
the prosperity and improvement of the munici- 
pality. 

It would be interesting to go behind this situa- 
tion and find out what was the dominating force 
that led to the adoption of such a foolish provi- 
sion in this building code. Digging below the 
surface one would probably find a fire prevention- 
ist of the radical and irrational kind—one whose 
zeal far outruns his practical knowledge. When 
society in general comes to a wider appreciation 
of the damage that this particular type of fire 
preventionist can do his capacity for harm will 
be automatically limited. 





Both the Cali-. 
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as 
Practices Self -Aggrandizemen: to 
Detriment of Large Industry. 

The recent announcement from Washington, 1). ©, that 
the fifth installment of the Government’s fam: report 
on the lumber industry, dealing with the reta branch 
of the business, will be published shortly - omg tp 
call for no comment other than the suggestic that , 
bureau chief or department head who give: out jn 
advance of the formal publication of such a «scument 
a statement like that credited to Mr. Davies guilty 
of great injustice to the industry affected. 414 par. 
ticularly is this true in the present instance, «hen the 
alleged improper practices are the subject m:tter of 
litigation pending in a Federal court, litigation that 
probably will be finally determined by judicia! decision 
at an early date. 

It is generally presumed that a public servant 
charged with the duty of making an investig:tion of 


this sort on behalf of any governmental authority wil] 
proceed along as impartial lines as possible and that 
his report is to be regarded as a finding of facts to be 
handled through regular channels. In the present ease, 
however, it appears that Mr. Davies’ patience woul 
not stand the strain of waiting until his letter of trans. 
mittal had been made public, since, as he clearly saw 
the giving out of advance information regarding the 
contents of the report could be made the basis of some 
personally attractive newspaper advertising. 

As to the report itself, it apparently is to contain 
nothing new, but may be expected rather to consist of 
a reiteration of the charges made by the Government 
in its cases against the various retail associations, 
Consequently the decision of a court of competent 
jurisdiction will be much more interesting and valuable 
than this document, which probably will pass into 
oblivion along with the other four installments that 
now are almost forgotten and that, as everyone con- 
nected with the industry knows, are splendid examples 
of what evidence is not. 





West Coast Shingle Manufacture Ham. 
pered by Labor’s Exactions. 


The fair minded observer of conditions that have 
surrounded the red cedar shingle manufacturing indus- 
try in the State of Washington during recent years 
would have little reason to doubt that one of its 
greatest handicaps has been the union of the shingle 
weavers. This is the only organization of workmen 
connected with the woodworking industry on the Pa- 
cifie coast that is in any sense a labor union and the 
only one affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. A couple of years ago, taking this organization 
as a nucleus, the American Federation of Labor began 
a campaign with the object of organizing all the work- 
ers in the sawmill and logging camps of the Pacific 
coast States, terming the organization the Timber 
Workers’ International Union. The national organ- 
izers thought they saw an excellent field for adding 
dues to their association among a class of highly paid 
working men, but their efforts were not successful; 
no apparent progress has been made in the general 
unionizing of the sawmill or woods workers in the 
western States. 

But the shingle weavers in the shingle mills of Wash- 
ington have had their organization for years and they 
are now making strenuous efforts to continue it, de- 
spite the depressing conditions surrounding the shingle 
manufacturing industry. At Everett, Wash., a strike 
has been in progress for some time, brought about by 
the efforts of owners of shingle mills to free them- 
selves from the domination of the weavers’ union. 

For years the shingle weavers have practically con- 
trolled the manufacturing of that product and most of 
the criticism of the quality of shingles produced by 
Washington mills that has been made can be laid at 
the door of the shingle weavers, who dictate to their 
employers and who in their greed to pack as many 
bundles as possible will not take the pains properly to 
select and pack the shingles. Mill owners protesting 
have been laughed at or threatened with strikes, until 
the situation has become so bad that owners are de 
manding that they have something to say about oper- 
ating their own plants. For the good of the industry 
hope is entertained that they will win everywhere and 
will resume control of their business, and at the same 
time be able to put on the market a shingle worthy of 
the great industry they represent. 

Not restricting their methods to making difficult the 
putting out of well packed shingles of good quality, 
the organization of workers in the shingle mills of 
Washington has imposed most demoralizing effects 
morally and physically upon the workers themselves. 
Through its methods boys of only 17 or 18 years with 
but a few weeks’ experience have been able to make 
upward of $7 and $8 a day, more money than any 
inexperienced laborer should receive, especially at a” 
age when he is incapable of self control. 

The outcome has reflected upon the workers them 
selves and has been the cause of much dissipat!on and 
general demoralization of the shingle manufacturing 
industry. 

The returns from the manufacture of shin 
now so light that the employers can not come © 
on their investment, yet the union workmen emand 
the highest wages that they have received for years. 
Tt is the effort to reduce the price scale wages 0 the 
workers, so that the mills can be operated on the pres 
ent low level of shingle prices, that is causivz the 
strikes in Everett and other places*in Washington. 
When this matter has been regulated as it should > 
the industry itself and workers in it will be decidedly 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE WANTED. 


Can you give us the names and addresses of some concerns 
who are i» a position to manufacture desks, tables etc. for 
chemica! iaboratories? We are very anxious to get in touch 
with some companies who are properly equipped to do this 
work and shall appreciate your assistance.—Inquiry No, 36. 

[The shove inquiry comes from a dealer in laboratory 
supplies who evidently wants to obtain a source of sup- 


ply for tables and other wooden furniture to be cata- 
ed and sold. 

i itory tables are usually made of some soft wood 
and the tops in particular are then chemically treated 
to make them waterproof and resistant to acids and 
other chemicals, also coloring them dead black. A 
formula which is often used for this purpose can be 
supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the inquirer 
himself will probably be pleased to give further par- 
ticulars as to the patterns required. In most labora- 
tories tables are usually made double so that students 
may work at each side, and with an elevated rack 
running through the center with shelves for bottles, 
racks for test tubes ete.—EDIToR.] 


WANTS LAMINATED VENEERING. 


I should like to inquire whether you have on your list any 
manufacturer of veneering who would be able to supply 
sheets about one yard square of three- or fourply laminated 
veneering. If you can put me in touch with any manufac- 
turer of such material I would greatly appreciate it.—IN- 
quiry No. 37. 

The above inquiry comes from New Orleans. Ad- 
dresses of northern manufacturers have been supplied, 
but it would be desirable to secure the stock nearer the 
source of the inquiry, if possible. The inquirer does not 
state what wood is desired for his purpose, but it is 
probably for some use where strength rather than ap- 
pearance is the desired factor.—EDITOR. 





IN REPLY TO ‘‘WHAT IS A MERCHANTABLE 
LOG?’’ 


CHICAGO. 

While I have for the last three years refrained from giving 
my views publicity in the lumber press, I still take deep 
interest in all that pertains to the lumber business and occa- 
sionaliy read something that I feel quite competent to express 
my views upon, and such a question I note in your issue ot 
April 24 under the heading of ‘What Is a Merchantable Log?’ 

As a clerk in my brother’s retail yard at New Haven, 
Conn., 1847 to 1849, 1 learned that there were but three 
general grades of lumber; viz., good, merchantable and cull. 
‘the good was subdivided into ‘three uppers’ and fourths, 
anything having more than four knots or other defect being 
denominated as “merchantable,” if the defect did not dis- 
quality it from the ordinary uses of sound common, which 
was the lowest denomination in practical use. But sometimes 
a detective board, through rot or large and loose knots, 
Would creep into a shipment and was called a “cull,” which 
might still be utilized tor some rough use at an inconsequen- 
tial price, but was thrown aside as “unmerchantable” for 
ordinary purposes. 

So, also, an occasional piece would be found for which no 
practical use could be feund, and such were called “‘scoots”’ 
or “reluse” and we were only too glad to give them away 
to anyone who wished to take them. ‘This grade was usually 
dumped into the river at the mill with the slabs, there being 
no steam sawmills in those days in the manufacture at Maine, 
or ol the Susquehanna River, whence came the bulk of the 
shipments, Our good stock, therefore, was held under the 
designations of “uppers,” or “good,” and ‘‘merchantable,” or 
“sound common,” 

_ On ny return from California in 1852 I found my brother- 
in-law at a prominent Canadian point on Lake Erie, when we 
purchased only the better grades of lumber for shipment to 
the Albany market. By this time, while the bulk of the man- 
ulacture was confined to water mills, a considerable num- 
ber of smaH steam mills were built in interior territory, 
hauling their product many miles to market. At this time 


it Was the general practice to cut no trees of less than two 
feet diameter or trees which would not produce at least 20 
percent above common in quality. (I may here add that the 


timber was of the highest grade and our purchases were 
Wholly of the richest quality as would be shown by our 
shipux uts of 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 feet a year averaging 
do Nera above common in the Albany market.) It was 
dere that 1 spent over two years in becoming proficient in 
Albany inspection” under a Mr, Samuel Ellis, a recognized 
expert. Under this system the term “merchantable” signified 
“aboy © coarse common,” and this signified nothing poorer than 
4 tine red knot of small size, with not many of them in the 


size of 2 12-inch board, the bulk of which common that was 
si ptcble being side (next to slab) cut, or small red knot 
Umber, hot less than 12 inches wide and not over one-third 
athe ae of white sap or best side, when reasonably 
ont these grades we paid $14 to $16 for uppers, $7 for 
ee * and $38.50 for common. Here also I learned log 


co. oe measuring the log at the small end inside the bark, 
saa ek oe for crooks, hollow butt and large limb knots 
S : . 1 other defects as gave evidence of waste in cutting. 
- ios hollow at the butt suffered a deduction of two to three 
* above the square of the hollow, to be included as 
‘antable,” that term being applied to stock which would 


inc} 


“me 


a 4 . peed yield as good or better than sound common. 
hia tes I went to the Saginaw Valley and was for seven- 
Wane ars engaged in inspection, log scaling and manufacture. 


a 1 reached there I found prices varying from $16 to $18 
ce uppers, $7 to $9 for fourths and $3.50 to $6 for 
; n, Which bore a better price because the western mar- 
vw.) HOW Opening and did not demand so heavily of upper 
=. From what I have said it will be seen that the term 
fi antable’ applied to all above cull or the coarser com- 
Nea vhile mill culls found refuge under the arches of the 
boilers of the mill, 
,,chtract for “merchantabe” included the cut of the log 
ean cae or coarse common or what would today be con- 
Seni third common.” In later days common was 
tes ba Select,” “common,” and “cull,” the term ‘“mer- 
‘ible excluding the coarser common and the mill culls, 
Many mills of later days 


oO! 


cept under special contract, 





exclude the coarser common because it will not bear a price 
warranting its shipment, while answering many demands for 
local use, and I have known of instances when such unmer- 
chantable lumber has been mixed in limited quantities with 
an ordinary shipment. To sum up in a few words, a log or 
its product in lumber would come under the head of ‘“‘merchant- 
able” if its apparent defects did not point to the production 
of worthless or very coarse lumber. A modern rendering of 
the term merchantable would be “available for. shipping 
demand.” GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS. 


WHAT IS AIR-DRIED LUMBER? 


Will you kindly advise by return mail what is considered 
air-dried lumber? I have not been able to find any informa- 
tion in regard to it in any of the grading rules. I would like 
to know how long lumber is supposed to remain on sticks 
before it is considered air-dried. 

[Air-dried lumber is one in which the amount of mois- 
ture has reached a state of equilibrium. That is, it will 
not lose any moisture under the prevailing temperature 
conditions, the percentage of moisture in wood accurately 
balancing the average numidity of the temperature. lt 
differs, tnerefore, somewhat with difference in the kind 
ot wood and also with the average humidity. During a 
dry, hot period the amount of moisture is decreased and 
this is what happens to furniture and woodwork in heated 
rooms in winter, causing shrinkage and opening of joints. 

Ordinary air-dried material usually contains from 12 
to 20 percent or more of moisture. How long a piece of 
green material must season before it reaches an air-dried 
condition is an extremely uncertain matter as so many 
variable factors are involved. <A log with the bark upon 
it may take several years to season. Inch lumber well 
exposed to sun and wind seasons fairly rapidly, the aver- 
age period under good conditions probably being three 
montns, although often requiring six months. Lumber 


‘cut in the late fall, however, will season very slowly 


during the winter time and will not arrive at a thor- 
oughly seasoned conditiun much, if any, earlier than lum- 
ber cut in the early spring. Conditions vary greatly also 
between the North and South and between tune ditterent 
sections in each latitude. This matter was very in- 
terestingly discussed at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, the conclusions 
there arrived at being in general as here stated.— EDITOR. | 


ANALYZING LUMBER MANUFACTURING COSTS. 


It has occurred to us that the lumber manufacturers have 
practically throughout the history of the business figured 
their costs and productions on general averages without re- 
gard to the relative cost of logging and sawing small and in- 
ferior timber and the product that is received from such 
timber, and that the tendency has been to clean the land 
without regard as to whether they are making money or 
losing money by doing so. Anyone can figure that if it were 
not for the high grade lumber from good logs the lumbermen 
would go bankrupt in a short time. ‘They add the cost of 
logging for a day or a month, or possibly for a year, and 
divide that by the total scale of the logs cut, striking an aver- 
age as to the cost of production. We contend that the actual 
cost in cutting small and inferior timber is much more per 
thousand feet than the average, while the lumber produced 
from such timber is much less per thousand feet than the aver- 
age. We would be pleased to know if any lumbermen have 
given this matter careful and scientific investigation, and if 
there are any figures to be had on the subject—W. L. 
MARTIN, secretary, Boyne City Lumber Company, Boyne City, 
Mich. 

[It is undoubtedly true that the costs of lumber 
manufacturing are usually obtained only in general 
averages and are not sub-analyzed in sufficient detail 
to throw all possible light upon the different factors of 
operation. Some years ago the Forest Service, in mak- 
ing a study of the operations of the Kaul Lumber Com- 
pany for the purpose of applying forestry methods, 
made a study of the proportion of grades in logs of 
varying diameter. This information was published in 
1905 in Forest Service bulletin No. 68. This table gave 
the percentage of grades for the various diameters from 
14 to 26 inches. Selecting the three for which the total 
product most nearly approximates 200, 400 and 800 
board feet, this table is as follows: 


Diameter breast high, inches. 
15 26. 








GRADES— , Board feet. 

Rifle HOOring: Os << icc-cees <wietela’ 1am 56.5 138.4 
WIE TOOKINE Us 6565060 0sss0e00 Ge 56.2 34.9 
GENTE Cis 0. 6 <s0ics olnis'srcesiss « Stee 57.6 160.0 
No. 1 common boards.......... 20.0 60.4 141.3 
No. 2 common boards........-. 1.2 4.0 29.7 
DIMIGNSIOH Ges 0:6.6:6.0's:00 1k 00% 00:00 91.7 147.8 228.4 
S. S. B. timbers......... siainave-ondkGe 13.2 19.0 
Bey ee ERIIOE Ds a3 sao exe's: case, ORO 9.8 57.5 

OEAEM xe lacate ersteveele?e PT 405.5 809.2 


a includes all grades of heart and sap rift flooring. 

b includes all grades of flat flooring. ’ 

c includes first and second clear, and third clear, finishing. 
d includes No. 1 common and No. 2 common dimension stuff. 


It will be noticed that the proportion of upper grades 
increases quite rapidly with the increased diameter of 
the tree. 

In another table values per thousand are worked out 
and assigned to the different products for each diameter 
of log, showing that the average value per thousand 
board feet for the product of a 14-inch tree was $11.78; 
for a 26-inch tree was $14.85. 

As far as is known no figures are available anywhere 
as to the increased cost of logging small logs as com- 
pared with large ones. If any readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN *have any information which will satisfy 
our inquirer it will be gratefully received. R. B. Good- 
man in a recent article was quoted as insisting upon the 
necessity for further analysis of manufacturing cests 
and the present inquiry emphasizes this need.—EDITOoR. ] 


WANTS TO PURCHASE HONDURAS MAHOGANY. 


We would like to inquire what information you can give 
us regarding the source of supply and about what yow think 
the lowest possible price at which we could buy British Hon- 
duras mahogany logs in large quantities, and whether there 


are representatives in this country of the producers of this 
timber.—INQquiry No, 48. 

The above inquiry comes from a lumber manufacturer 
who has been a considerable factor in the walnut busi- 
ness and probably wishes to handle mahogany in con- 
junction with that wood. Any readers having this 
product to offer will be furnished the address upon re- 
quest.— EDITOR. 





MANUFACTURES LARGE QUANTITIES OF PORT 
ORFORD CEDAR. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 

We were very much interested in the article which ap- 
peared on page 24 of your issue of April 38, headed “The 
Cedars and Moth-Proof Chests and Closets.” The part that 
interests us particularly is the following quotation taken 
from paragraph 4: 

“Perhaps one of the best is Port Orford cedar, which has a 
powerful though pleasant odor, but that wood is as yet un- 
developed. Its locale is limited and also its supply, as only 
half a dozen mills are in a position to cut it.” 

Considering the fact that this company is manufacturing 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of this lumber a year and car- 
ries a stock ready for distribution at all times of from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet we think the above quotation is 
hardly borne out by the facts.—C. A. SMirtrH LUMBER COM- 
PANY, E, U. Wheelock, Manager. 

[Undoubtedly Mr. Wheelock’s company is in position 
to supply almost any demand for Port Orford cedar, of 
which it is the principal producer. It has been doing 
an important work in educating the trade and the public 
to the uses of Port Orford cedar, a wood that is not so 
nearly generally appreciated as it will be when better 
known. 

Kellogg’s ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses’’ recites the follow- 
ing list of principal uses for Port Orford cedar: Boats 
(finish, frames, planking, skiffs), columns, fixtures, fur- 
niture (cabinets, moth-proof doors, stools, tables), moth- 
proof chests, matches, sash and doors and turnery. 

Since this list was made the investigations of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company have developed a number 
of important prospective uses to which the wood is per- 
fectly adapted.—LEpITor. | 


STRENGTH OF WOODS. 


We should like to have a report of the average fiber strength 
of Oregon fir, longleaf pine and shortleaf yellow pine. 

[A large number of tests have been made by the Fed- 
era! Forest Service, some on small, clear, dry specimens, 
usually about 2 inches square, some on similar green 
specimens, and some upon timbers of various commer- 
cial sizes. At the present time the Forest Products 
Laboratory is inclined to favor the testing of woods in 
a green condition, believing that this is a better index 
to the safe working load than tests of air-dried or bone 
dry specimens because of the stresses which are often 
set up in wood by the seasoning process and because, 
also, the green specimens, showing lower results, thereby 
compensate in some degree for the fact that they are 
of clear material, whereas commercial timbers usually 
have knots or other strength reducing defects. In cir- 
cular 213 of the Forest Service, the latest issued giving 
general test results based on small green clear specimens, 
the fiber stress at elastic limit of longleaf pine under 
static bending is given as 5,090 pounds, of shortleaf 
4,360 pounds, of Douglas fir 3,570 pounds. The specific 
gravities of dry, but based upon volume of the wood 
before seasoning, are stated for longleaf at .528, for 
shortleaf .477, for Douglas fir .418. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the strength of all three woods bears an 
approximate relationship to their weight. 

As to the fiber stress at point ot failure, Snow in 
his authoritative work, ‘‘The Principal Species of 
Wood,’’ gives the modulus of rupture for the three 
woods as follows: Douglas fir, 7,900, 9,334, 12,500, the 
first being the average of forty-one tests by the forestry 
division, the second the average of twenty-one tests by 
Prof. Frank Soule, of the University of California, and 
the third being the result of tests at the Watertown 
Arsenal conducted for the tenth United States census. 
For longleaf pine the figures given by this authority 
are respectively 12,600, average of 1,160 tests of the 
Forest Service, and 16,300, the figure of the Watertown 
tests. For shortleaf pine the modulus of rupture is 
stated as 10,100, the average of 330 tests by the Forest 
Service, and 14,700, the Watertown tests. The modulus 
of rupture represents the strength of material at or 
near the breaking point, and the fiber stress at elastic 
limit represents the corresponding strength of the ma- 
terial at that point where it begins to lose its power to 
resume its original form when the stress is released.— 
EDITOR. | 


eee 


As A typical instance of German thrift and atten- 
tion to detail may be quoted a recent suggestion of a 
member of the German Agricultural Society that 100 
pounds of newspaper is equal to 300 pounds of straw as 
a supply of vegetable humus for soils. If old newspa- 
pers are shredded and applied to the soil they not 
only lighten it mechanically but also yield carbonic 
acid and, inasmuch as old paper decomposes very slowly, 
the continual development of carbonic acid over a long 
period is assured. This authority considers old news- 
papers worth more for this purpose than the 12 cents 
per hundred pounds which is their usual market value 
in that country. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


With possibly one or two notable exceptions the gen- 
eral tendency of the lumber business the last week has 
been toward improvement. This is especially true of 
the demand, and some claim that prices are a little 
firmer. The strength of the lumber market is found 
in the demand for building, car and railroad material 
and the call from the wood consuming manufacturers. 
There have been unquestionable evidences of business 
improvement. Freight shipments and passenger travel 
on railroads have increased during the last two weeks. 
The excellent outlook for a winter wheat crop is also 
helping the general business prospect for the country. 
Conditions in Kansas are almost perfect and the crop 
outlook in nearly every county of that great wheat pro- 
ducing State could not possibly be better. It is esti- 
mated that the crop in Kansas will approximate 155,- 
000,000 bushels, always with the proviso that influences 
continue as favorable as at present, With the coming 
of real spring weather the building branch of the in- 
dustry received an impetus in many of the larger cities 
of the country which was delightfully satisfactory to 
manufacturers, yard men and contractors. In one or 
two cities—Chicago for example—building construction 
was stopped by labor troubles. It is assured that with 
the settlement of this strike building will go forward 
in leaps and bounds, for the permits that have been 
taken out weekly continue of large proportions, a natural 
demand made necessary by increased population. Fac- 
tories are operating more fully, many of them adding 
to their capacity and nearly all of them preparing and 
hoping for larger business, 

* * * 


In the yellow pine fields unquestionably a better 
tone is developing to the market, although there is still 
room for further improvement. As a whole, however, 
demand seems to be holding its own and in some in- 
stances increasing. Prices are fairly steady, being very 
firm on some sizes and kinds most in demand. Country 
yard trade has not yet come up to full spring measure, 
but there is a reason for this, as the farmers are at 
work in the fields and probably some of the wholesalers 
will be disappointed in the volume and activity of the 
early season’s demand. From many of the yellow pine 
producing centers encouraging reports are received. 
Sales agents expect a still further improvement and 
better prices within the course of the next few weeks. 


While the export trade has not recovered from the de- 
pressing effects of the war in Europe the movement 
has increased in the last week. From New Orleans 
alone approximately 2,500,000 ‘feet of lumber, timber 
and crossties was shipped. A great part of this business 
is orders booked several months ago. While opinions 
differ regarding the condition it appears that inquiry 
has inereased, which is taken as proof positive that 
European nations are in urgent need of American stocks. 
In the middle Mississippi and the Missouri-Kansas dis- 
tricts demand has increased under the influence of spring 
weather, which has promoted building. In the middle 
Gulf States fairly good weather prevails, which is instru- 
mental in disposing of much construction lumber. Re- 
ports from the northern cities indicate a good volume 
of yellow pine demand, with the exception of Chicago, 
where the carpenters’ strike has tied up nearly all 
building. 
ee @ 

There has been an awakening in the northern pine 
trade, although the retail trade has not reached a full 
spring volume. Minneapolis reports considerable im- 
provement in the factory demand, with prospects of 
plenty of trade in sight for the country yards. There 
are good assortments of dry stocks at the mills and 
prices hold firm. The East shows a general tendency 
toward improvement and in the Saginaw Valley condi- 
tions are improving, with prospects for lumber good. 


The hemlock trade is opening up well under the in- 
fluence of demand for building. Prices are fair and 
steady-and stocks at primary points have been reduced 
somewhat from this demand. Manufacturers are get- 
ting more faith that the season is to be one of pros- 
perity for hemlock. This view seems to be reflected 
pretty generally from Wisconsin to Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Reports from the Pacific Coast are to the effect that 
the market is improving as to the volume and that the 
lumbermen are more optimistic than for several months. 
The improvement in the market is more noticeable from 
the middle West and East. The demand from railroads 
is fair. Fir prices, however, are stationary, with cutting 
orders scarce. Some off-shore business is reported. Cedar 
siding is firmer, some of the mills having advanced this 


item 50 cents. Cedar stocks are very light, with few of 
the plants cutting. Red cedar shingle prices are yp. 
changed. There has been a slight incrase in the volume 
of business the last ten days. Stars are a trifle tronger 
than last reported. In the Flathead Valley the improve. 
ment has been marked the last ten days and piives are 
said to be stronger than for several months. Mills 
have a lot of business booked for immediate s: ipment 
and are operating to full capacity. 


* * * 


While the change in the hardwood trade from week 
to week is hardly noteworthy, there seems to be a «radual 
improvement. Buyers as a rule are still cautious about 
purchasing much ahead of current requirements, but a 
more confident attitude is shown, as is demonstriited by 
the firming up of the price situation, The demand for 
plain and quartered oak in both red and white is fair, 
and ash and hickory are moving steadily; offerings are 
not large and prices are firm. Gum is showing greater 
activity. Cottonwood in the higher grades is rather 
slow, but the lower grades are in good reques!. The 
northern situation is better than for several months, 
Manufacturers curtailed heavily the last logging season, 
with the result that they are in a position to take ad- 
vantage of increasing business when it shall come, 


* * * 


The North Carolina pine market was quite active this 
week compared with the last few weeks, this being espe- 
cially noticeable in rough lumber. Millmen are greatly 
encouraged over increasing orders. Box and cull lun- 
ber is in good demand. ‘The mills are said to be pretty 
well sold ahead on box and the lower grades. 


* * * 


Since building construction has gathered headway the 
spruce market is of better tone. Demand is improving 
right along, although there is still considerable irregu- 
larity in prices. 

* *# @ 


The cypress demand is developing slowly but surely, 
and while it still runs largely to mixed cars inquiries 
are flowing in steadily and trade in many markets is 
considered normal for this time of year. Country de- 
mand shows steady improvement. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General, 


A new world’s record altitude flight of 10,000 feet in a 
hydro-aeroplane was made at Pensacola, Fla., April 24, by 
Lieut. P. N. L. Bellinger at the naval aeronautical station. 
Greater altitudes have been attained by aviators in aeroplanes 
not encumbered with a boat. 


The sixth annual convention of the Southern Commercial 
Congress opened at Muskogee, Okla., April 26. 


Thirty-five lives were lost and property damage amounting 
to approximately $1,000,000 was caused by a terrific storm 
accompanied by several water spouts which swept central 
Texas April 23, 


Guglielmo Marconi, head of the Marconi wireless system, ~ 


now an Italian senator, arrived at New York April 24 on the 
Lusitania to inspect the Marconi wireless stations in the 
United States. 


The eighty-seventh anniversary of the birth of Gen. U. S. 
Grant was observed in Galena, Ill., April 27. 


The United States grand jury sitting in Chicago April 27 
returned indictments against eighteen union officials, forty- 
one electrical and lighting fixtures contractors as individuals 
and forty-one firms and corporations. They are charged with 
conspiracy to violate the Sherman law by maintaining a 
monopoly in restraint of trade, combination to fix and main- 
tain prices, to keep electrical material made in other cities 
out of the Chicago market and maintain contracts with the 
unions to maintain a monopoly. 


Frederick W. Seward, assistant secretary of state in the 
cabinets of Presidents Lincoln, Johnson and Hayes, and son 
of the late Secretary of State William H. Seward, died at 
Montrose, N. Y., in his eighty-fifth year. 


“Eugenic” legislation by Wisconsin and other States is 
condemned in unsparing terms by Dr. W. C. Rucker, assist- 
ant surgeon general of the United States Public Health 
Service, in an article in the April 25 issue of Journal of 
Heredity, the organ of the American Genetic Association. 


A new distance record for wireless telephony was estab- 
lished April 25 when P. N. Place, superintendent of the 
Scranton division of the Lackawanna railroad, spoke from 
Scranton, Pa., to Frank Ciszek, superintendent of the Syra- 
cuse division, who was in Binghamton, N. Y. The message 
traversed sixty-three miles through a mountainous country. 


A new plan of financing American travelers abroad by 
the issue of an international letter of credit payable in dollars 
instead of pounds sterling was announced April 23 by the 
Equitable Trust Company, of New York. Drafts drawn 
against these letters of credit will be sent to New York direct 
for collection instead of going through London. 


By the will of Frederick Dietz, lamp manufacturer, filed 
at New York April 23, thirty-two employees in the R. E. 
Dietz Company factory in Syracuse are to receive $3,000 
each and hundreds of employees in various other factories of 
the company sums ranging from $50 to several thousand. 


Capt. George Woods Logan, commander of the battleship 
Nebraska, died at the naval hospital at Portsmouth, Va., 
April 22. 


Three test suits attacking the constitutionality of the war 
revenue act passed last October by Congress, affecting the tax 
upon the capital stock of banks were filed in the United 
States district court at Chicago April 23. The result of 
the suit will affect 25,000 banks in the United States, accord- 
ing to counsel for the three banks concerned in the suit. 


The lower house of the territorial legislature April 21 


passed the bill abolishing capital punishment in Alaska. It 
now goes to the governor. 


Location of the proposed Dixie Highway from Chicago to 
Miami, Fla., will be determined at a meeting of the Dixie 
highway commissioners at Chattanooga, Tenn., May 20. 


The anti-tipping bill was vetoed April 26 by Governor 
Philipp, of Wisconsin. 


President Thomas McClelland April 26 announced a gift 
of $100,000 to Knox college from Ellen Browning Scripps, 
of La Jolla, Cal. 


The inaugural ceremonies of Mayor-elect William Hale 
Thompson April 26 included a prosperity parade, the biggest 
demonstration of its kind Chicago has ever seen. There 
were 15,951 persons in the parade, 1,711 automobiles, 662 
automobile floats and 323 horse and wagon floats. The 
parade was eleven miles long and required three hours and 
three minutes to pass the reviewing stand. 


Twenty-three men and eleven women are to be selected 
this year for the *“‘Hall of Fame for Great Americans.” There 
are forty-six inscribed panels in the Hall of Fame in New 
York and 104 yet to be filled. 


Washington. 


Excess of American exports over imports in March this 
year was $140,969,347—the largest favorable trade balance 
for March in the history of American commerce. Exports for 
the month were $299,009,563 and imports $158,040,216. 


Members of the congressional committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association April 27 issued a 
special report setting forth the inconsistent attitude of the 
members of the Sixty-third Congress toward woman suf- 
frage, prohibition and child labor and what happened to the 
theory of State rights as a result of their action on the 
three measures. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels April 25 made public a 
lengthy review of his two years’ administration of the Navy 
Department, defending the navy from the charge that it is 
not properly prepared for war. 


The Chinese Government has vigorously protested against 
an acknowledgment by Secretary of State Bryan as to pre- 
eminence of Japan in the Chinese province of Fukien. 


Secretary Redfield laid before President Wilson at the 
cabinet meeting April 23 his estimate that American exports 
for the current fiscal year will reach $2,750,000,000. 


Reports of an impending stampede of labor to Seward, 
Alaska, in search of work on the Government railroad from 
Seward to the interior called forth a warning April 22 from 
the Alaska engineering commission that no large number of 
men would be needed there this year. 


Members of the advisory committee for aeronautics ap- 
pointed by President Wilson under authority of the last 
Congress gathered at Washington April 23 to organize and 
discuss the scope of work which they will undertake. 


Secretary Daniels announced April 24 that the naval 
militia of the District of Columbia and North Carolina will 
have their annual summer cruise from July 3 to 16. 


Brigadier General Scott, chief of staff of the army, will 
be advanced to the grade of major general April 29 upon the 
retirement for age of Maj. Gen. Arthur Murray, commanding 
the western department at San Francisco. 


Reserve deposits of the Federal reserve banks increased 
more than $3,000,000 during the last week, according to a 
statement of the banks’ condition April 23 issued April 24 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


Persons living in the United States who have relatives or 
friends in the prison camps of any of the belligerent countries 
may send them letters, gifts or even money orders without 
the payment of any postage or other fees, according to an 
announcement April 26, 


Complete preliminary estimates from all internal revenue 
collection districts received at the Treasury Department indi- 
cate that the individual and corporation income tax probably 
will exceed the original estimates of $80,000,000. 


In response to inquiries Secretary Bryan in a letter made 
public April 23 reiterated the announcement that the State 
Department does not deem it advisable to issue passports 
to persons who wish to visit the belligerent countries of 
Europe for the mere purpose of sightseeing or pleasure. 


The Department of Justice April 28 issued a statement 
denying that it will countenance any combination on the 
part of Illinois and Indiana coal operators in violation of 
the Sherman antitrust law. 


Capt. William Shepherd Benson, commandant at the Phila- 
delphia navy yard, will be appointed by Secretary Daniels 
as chief of the bureau of navai operations. 


_ President Wilson April 28 signed an executive order chang- 
ing the name of Culebra cut in the Panama Canal to Gaillard 
cut in honor of the late Col. D. D. Gaillard, who died from 
disease contracted while a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 


FOREIGN. 


Adele Hugo, youngest daughter of Victor Hugo, died April 
21 at Suresnes, a suburb of Paris, France, at the age of 85 
years, 


The Danish diet April 23 adopted an amendment to the 
constitution giving the vote to women and conferring upot 
them the right of election to the diet. All women, including 
servants, previously barred, may now vote. 


A strong earthquake shock occurred at Tagliacoszo, Italy, 
April 24, causing great alarm among the residents. 


The estimated value of German property in Great Britain 
now in the custody of the public trustee was given in_ the 
House of Commons April 22 as in the neighborhood of 
$425,000,000. 


The British national relief fund of the Prince of Wales 
April 26 reached the total of $25,000,000. 


The Canadian Admiralty Court April 27 handed down 2 
decision April 27 holding the collier Storstad responsible 
for the collision with the liner Empress of Ireland in the 
St. Lawrence River on May 29, 1914, an accident which cost 
approximately 1,000 lives in the sinking of the liner with 
nearly all aboard. : 


The international women’s peace congress opened at The 
Hague April 27 with 1,008 delegates in attendance, represent 
ing the United States, Holland, Austria, Denmark, Belgium, 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Great Britain, Chile, 
Armenia, Italy and Canada. An earnest desire to brivg the 
world’s war to a conclusion and insure a durable peace was 
strongly expressed by the delegates belonging to both be!liger 
ent and neutral nations. 


The French cabinet decided April 22 that children made 
orphans by the death of their fathers in the war should be 
cared for by the State. 


Rene De Saint Marceaux, the sculptor, died at Paris April 
23 at the age of 70. Many of his works are famous and oc- 
cupy places of honor in Paris. He was elected to the 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1905. 
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The siate of the stock markets continued to occupy the 
center of the financial stage during the first part of 
this week. Last week’s excitement consequent upon late 
declines and rallies, intensified by the announced receiver- 
ship for the Rock Island Railway and the threatened 
trouble in the finances of the Misouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, strongly tended to disorganize the forces behind 
the recent bull movement and unsettle confidence among 


those who had persistently and successfully advised that 
there was to be no serious check in the upward ten- 
dency until railroad stocks should be swept into the 
compelling wake of the advance in certain so-called 
‘¢war issues’? among the industrials. That there had 
been 2 positive reaction was distinctly obvious. In the 
matter of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas its friends insist 
that, as compared with the Rock Island, the M., K. & T. 
is a simple proposition, since it can be made to emerge 
from its present difficulty if the note holders will but 
accept the proposition to extend their notes for one year. 
Claim is made that the company is, and always has been, 
a clean-cut railroad proposition and the management has 
not expended money injudiciously on extensions or ac- 
quisitions of other lines, or in other ways squandered its 
resources. Should the stockholders conclude to accept 
the note extension proposition ample time will thereby 
be offered to work out a comprehensive financial plan 
in which the stockholders can safeguard their interests 
until financial conditions shall be restored to a normal 
state. As for the Missouri Pacific, it has been under 
a financial cloud for three years and none of the finan- 
cial interests involved in its securities have been in- 
clined to push their claims to extremes, hence there seems 
to be no motive to take the present occasion to raise 
any disturbarice about them. 
* * * 


The effect of the recent reaction in the stock market, 
as always has been experienced in successfully concerted 
movements of the kind, has been a great slaughter of the 
lambs. This is acknowledged by such a careful on- 
looker as the Financial Chronicle, which says that ‘‘ per- 
sons of moderate means can not resist the temptation to 
take a ‘flyer’ in the stock market whenever bullish enthu- 
siasm waxes warm. These persons are richer in experi- 
ence but poorer in cash than they were ten days ago.’’ 
But the same authority observes that whether the big 
plungers who are responsible for the recent sensational 
rise are yet ready to retire, even after the abundant 
spoils should seem sufficient to satisfy them, may be 
doubted. Hence it is deemed probable that their appe- 
tite has been so whetted that they will seek a further 
slaughter of the innocents. Yet the authority, with the 
customary complaisance of the believers in the stock 
market as the most effective stimulant to general busi- 
ness when it has stuck moribund in the rut of hard times, 
declares that a rising stock market means a revival of 
hope, then of energy throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. A distinct feeling of encouragement among 
the business masses is assumed when the tone of the 
stock market improves, It is felt among bankers and 
throughout financial and business circles, it is assumed. 
But the operations of the stock market should be gov- 
erned by reason, good business sense and what is called 
‘‘gennineness.’? It must not be too much controlled by 
unreasonable plunges and an excitement stirred up by 
cabals and rings of manipulators who play on the credu- 
lity of inexperienced and unreasoning masses of plungers 
im the market. This is easy talk, probably good advice; 
but whoever heard of a bull market that was controlled 
by reason and sound financial sense? The history of 
the New York Exchange, with its vast slaughter of inno- 
cent lambs, proves that there never has been a big bull 
mariet without its reaction that left the ruin of many 


a the aftermath, with a few who escape with the main 
OOLY, 


* * * 


» recent excitement in the New York stock market, 
‘s rises in the issues of certain industrials the earn- 
ings of which had been increased by the working out of 
War orders, some of them never having paid dividends, is 
sai’ hy one New York authority to have had its origin 
in “se West, ‘‘where plunging is a fine art, conducted 
y ‘en of great daring, who aim to heap up profits over 
nics’, and seareely ever buy for a long pull. Many come 
the grain pits, and others from the smaller ex- 
ch: ces of western cities.’? In the activity in the New 
Yors Exchange the charge is made that 
“© people have taken up first one class of stocks and then 
‘er, having penetrating insight enough to know that if 


would hold public interest they must —. the pace 
n 


= pont The excitement soon comes to be like an insane rush 
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a ee — all before it and prostrating many under 
what about the safeguards that the governors of 
exchange are supposed to have placed about the 
“nge business as preventives, under the rules, from 

‘\ such plunges as occurred in the late bull movement? 

‘Tact seems to be that there are no such safeguards 

“n a gang of speculative bulls are tossing the novices 
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market, to be of much value to the finances of the 
country, should be accompanied by a strong and more or 


less active bond market. It also should be stimulative of 
industry, trade and enterprise in new fields of endeavor, 
for such conditions are necessary to the rounding out of 
good times in business. Has there been a ‘‘ distinct 
feeling of encouragement in finance and general business 
as resulting from the late plunging on the New York 
Stock Exchange’’? or has it arisen from other causes, 
such as our enormous exports, the great balance in our 
favor that has resulted therefrom, the quickening of 
industries that turn out war supplies, and especially the 
money results of the good crops that the farms of the 
country turned out last year? 
* * * 


The test applicable to good times in finance and 
business is the degree and strength of credit sustained 
by corporations and all large interests as based on bonds. 
Has the late excitement in the stock market helped in 
this particular, and have the major interests of the 
country thereby been encouraged to go ahead with enter- 
prises that long have been held in abeyance? In looking 
into the question of American bonds the market records 
show that the pronounced buying has been from foreign 
initiative. Leading international banking houses in this 
country with German connections are said to be active 
in the bond market. It is even whispered in Wall Street 
that the German kaiser, the emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
the king of Greece and the pope of Rome are buying 
American bonds in New York in such enormous blocks 
as to cause an upsetting in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket by creating secret debit balances that outweigh 
credits built up by large sales of stocks and bonds openly 
made by London banks. Competent authority declares 
that Europe also has sold in New York 2,000,000 shares 
of American stocks and $800,000,000 in bonds since 
the war started, and that the value of such securities 
exceeds $2,300,000,000. The recent advance of Amer- 
ican issues on the New York market is said to have 
given an impetus to such liquidation, which embraced 
both stocks and bonds. Yet Europe is believed to have 
bought bonds to the extent that it has sold them, all be- 
cause the market was active and it gave opportunity for 
the shifting of investments and for speculation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Figures are published that are 
interesting as showing the peculiar phases of interna- 
tional finance since the outbreak of the great European 
conflict. They merge and mingle in such a peculiar 
relation that to develop anything like a clear and precise 
argument or conclusion out of the confused mass is diffi- 

cult. It is proclaimed that since the war started this 
country has loaned over $200,000,000 to foreign coun- 
tries, though the United States is supposed to be a 
debtor nation, and until the outbreak of war was con- 
tinually piling up indebtedness to Europe. Of the $200,- 
000,000 loaned to Europe the greater share has been 
spent in the United States for foodstuffs and material on 
account of the fighting armies. Of the total of foreign 
securities accepted in this country $75,000,000 has come 
from Canada. Next to Canada, France has been the 
largest borrower. The pending Argentine loan of $25,- 
000,000 will add that much to the total of foreign in- 
debtedness to this. country. This gain of the United 
States against foreign countries in credit was largely 
made before the boom of stocks in this country, though 
without doubt that impetus gave opportunity for much 
liquidation of foreign stocks on this side. The point for 
which a conclusion is now sought is as to how much help 
was actually given to the credits needed on this side the 
ocean for the railroads and the great industries by the 
late rush of the bulls in the stock market. An observ- 
able feature of the situation is that within recent time 
several of the greater railroad companies have issued 
orders for equipment and considerable quantities of rails, 
a feature that may have received some impetus from the 
late activity of the stock market. But it is too soon 
after the excitement on Wall Street to make any ade- 
quate estimate of results that will follow in respect to 
the finances and greater undertakings as indicative of 
positive improvement in general business. Following 
the lead of the Pennsylvania lines, the Chicago & North 
Western Railway recently placed an equipment order in- 
volving an expenditure of $3,000,000. It is _further 
stated that the North Western’s subsidiary line, the 
‘¢Qmaha,’’ will become a buyer of equipment in the near 
future, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has an- 
nounced that it will soon expend a large sum for equip- 
ment, including 2,000 freight cars to cost $2,000,000, and 
that additional contemplated expenditures for that sys- 
tem will largely exceed those for the previous year. Con- 
tracts are also said to have been let by the Milwaukee 
road for sleeping cars of the latest improved type to 
cost $250,000, in addition to which it will make im- 
provements in and about Chicago at an expenditure of 
approximately $3,000,000. Indications point to the con- 
clusion that hereafter there is to be more stir among 
the railroads in respect to improvements in rolling stock, 
but, with the exception of the Milwaukee, practically 
none indicate any considerable undertakings in build- 
ing extensions or organizing new companies, features 
that always have attended prosperous times in railroad- 


ing. Something more than a hurrah on the New York 
stock market will be required to place the railroads on 
a sufficient credit footing to enable companies to in- 
augurate a new period of improvement and develop- 
ment usually accompanying general prosperity in this 
country. It is probable, however, that some change for 
the better has taken place in railroad affairs and that 
financing for extensions and rearrangements of indebt- 
edness has. been made easier by the new interest that 
has been manifest in security holdings. At any rate, 
one hears of refundings and readjustments, and in- 
genious manipulations of stock, bond and note issues to 


make water or oil enough to float the companies along 
until a more auspicious time for refinancing shall arise. 
* * ~ 


As to the great industries, while apparently there has 
been some gain in condition since the year’s beginning, 
much progress must be made before normal features 
shall be regained. A late authoritative report is to the 
effect that the incoming business of the steel companies 
the first of April has been smaller than that reported in 
March and hence comes the conclusion that the forward 
movement for the time being has struck a halting atti- 
tude. It is declared that new business has not been 
really active since the year’s beginning; new orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation have not averaged 
more than 30,000 tons a day, while productive capacity 
is 45,000 tons a day. In previous: periods of prosperity 
the corporation generally reported average orders of 
from 50,000 to 75,000 tons a day during periods extend- 
ing over several months. Hence the conclusion is reached 
that the present rate of daily orders covering but about 
30,000 tons hardly warrants the statement that United 
States Steel has entered a period of even normal pros- 
perity. Much depends on the future attitude of the 
railroad companies about making track improvements and 
adding to thcir equipment. There have been several 
notable buyings within recent time, mainly by three of 
the great companies, but the lesser companies, and those 
that have no such credit as have the Pennsylvania, the 
North Western and some others, can negotiate purchases; 
but doubtless they are doing it at bargain prices or other- 
wise under very favorable terms as to payment. Yet 
there has been some gain since the beginning of the year, 
especially in merchant iron, wire, sheets, structural and 
other forms, which gives some appearance of gain in the 
steel trade. One authority makes the statement that 
concessions in prices of steel are being made, especially 
in respect to the heavy forms. Manufacturers are eager 
for business and while such a condition prevails advances 
in prices can not be expected. This is a good time for 
buyers to put in stocks if they can carry them, but few 
will be inclined to stock ahead under present conditions. 
It seems, however, that builders for investment and in- 
come could not have a better opportunity than now to 
put up contemplated business structures, if they have any 
faith in the future of the country. 


* * * 


Perhaps, if not absolutely, the paramount present in- 
terest of the country as a whole is in the growing crops. 
The crops of last year were what lifted us out of a 
depression that would have been ruinous if the grain 
fields had not yielded a largess that opportunely fitted 
into a period of extraordinary demand because of the 
European war. Even the cotton crop, which at first 
was nearly blocked out of the foreign markets by the 
war, while prices fell to a ruinous figure, in later months 
has proved to be a great resource in exports and ex- 
change. Another good yield of wheat, oats and corn, 
with a fair outturn for the minor grains, would do more 
than anything else tc prolong such prosperity breeding 
conditions as have resulted trom the crops of 1914. 
Until recent time good reports concerning wheat and 
other grains have come from the three surplus producing 
regions of the interior; but since a general drouth pre- 
vails throughout the middle West, or between the Mis- 
souri River and the Allegheny Mountains, there is cause 
for some concern about the effect thereof on the growing 
wheat and oats. The outcome will depend on the dura- 
tion of the dry spell. Up to a late date, however, wheat 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, the main parts of Ne- 


- braska, western Iowa and in the Northwestern spring 


wheat States was in a good condition of growth for the 
time of year and great expectations as to the outcome 
and its effect on business were being indulged. 

* * * 


At the end of last week the wheat market at the sea- 
board wag active and strong, and a heavy export busi- 
ness prevailed, showing that the warring nations still 
need our wheat and would be liberal buyers of another 
crop, if we shall be fortunate in securing one, but in 
the first two days of the current week a distinct slow- 
ing up in export business at eastern ports’ was reported 
—that at Baltimore was reported ‘‘dead.’’ The for- 
eign demand for corn was slightly decreased, while that 
for oats was reported improved. Canada expects a 
notable increase of wheat acreage, as, according to re- 
port of the middle of this week, does the Northwest this 
side of the border line, 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF SOLID TRAIN OF 64 CARS OF RED GUM DESTINED FOR ITALY FROM PLANT OF THE LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY, CHARLES?) 
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THINKS GRAVE INJUSTICE DONE. 


Secretary Southwestern Association Sends Letter of 
Protest to Chairman of Trade Commission. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—J. R. Moorehead, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, has 
addressed a letter to Hon. Joseph Davies, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, suggest- 
ing that a grave injustice has been done to the retail 
lumber dealers of the country through giving out a sum- 
mary of section 5 of the report of the bureau of cor- 
porations on the lumber industry while the case of the 
Government against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation is before the court for a final decision. 

Mr. Moorehead’s letter to the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission resulted from the publication in the 
St. Louis Republic of April 23 of a dispatch from Wash- 
ington purporting to give a brief summary of the man- 
ner in which the report of the bureau of corporations will 
deal with the retail lumbermen of the country. In his 
letter Mr. Moorehead advises Chairman Davies that the 
assumption that ‘‘there is an abnormal increase in the 
price of lumber’’ is an injustice because ‘‘neither the 
Government nor any State has undertaken even to find 
out whether or not the retail price of lumber is ab- 
normally high as compared with former years. The 
public, however, has been led through such articles to 
believe that such is the case. The truth of the matter 
might easily be ascertained. It is gratifying to the 
retail lumbermen of the country to know that another 
office of the Government—the Forest Service—has under- 
taken within recent months to ascertain this very fact.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead then calls attention to the fact that 
representatives of the Forest Service have been given 
every facility by him and by the retailers in his associa- 
tion to obtain all the information sought, every effort 
being made to obtain the information desired and to 
induce retail lumbermen generally to assist them in ob- 
taining this information. In fact, at a meeting of the 
retail lumbermen in Kansas City and those representing 
large lineyard interests it was unanimously agreed that 
everyone would do everything possible to afford a full 
and fair investigation as to the cost of handling and 
the retail profit obtained on lumber in the southwestern 
territory. 

Mr. Moorehead called attention also to the evidence 
submitted and arguments of the attorneys in the Govern- 
ment case against the retailers, and said that he could 
not recall one statement made by the Government attor- 
ney or one word of evidence offered in the 15,000 pages 
of testimony to show that there was a combination to 
‘*fix prices, restrict trade territory or to completely 
stifle competition.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead reiterates in his letter a statement pre- 
viously made by him that the reason the lumber busi- 
ness, manufacturing and retail, is depressed today is due 
more than any one thing to the poisoning. of the minds 
of the buying public against the lumber business, as the 
article referred to will surely do and the fact that many 
people today will not buy lumber to build houses or farms 
because of this mistaken idea that the price is exorbitant. 

Mr. Moorehead’s letter is a strong protest against the 
publication in the daily press of what purports to be a 
summary of the forthcoming report of the bureau of 
corporations just at this time when the case against the 
retailers is under consideration by the court. In this 
letter he expresses the hope that the appearance of this 
newspaper article at this time and the forthcoming 
report of the bureau of corporations on the retail lumber 
industry will not deter retailers generally from laying 
before the Forest Service under the new investigation 
now being made all facts relative to their business as it 
may pertain to the cost of doing business and the profit 
obtained by the retail trade. 





TO INSURE PROPER SEASONING. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time since published 
a technical description with illustration of the Troemreid 
scalometer which is being marketed hy the Morton Drv 
Kiln Company, and which affords a rapid and saeenrate 
method of determining the percentage of moisivre in 
wood, a piece of wood of suitable cubie measurement 
being weighed upon a delicate scale, then thoreughly 
dried in un oven or upen a steam radiator an? once more 
weighed, an ingenious scale quickly indicating the per 
centage of moisture in the specimen at the first weighing. 
The superintendent of a southern furniture factoiy re- 
ports in the March Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
that he is successfully using this device to test the moist- 
ure percentage of wood at the time of manufacture ito 


furniture. A piece of wood measuring 211% inches, with 
9 percent of moisture, was exposed to the ordinary at- 
mospheric conditions of a machiue room foi six months 
and then showed a shrinkage of 4 inch. Another jiece 
with 6.8 percent of moisture, 19}3 inches wide, shrunk 
sz of an inch under these conditions. Another piece 21% 
inches wide, containing 3.6 percent of inoisture, under 
like conditions showed an expansion of 5 of an inch. 
This writer concludes that test No, 2 was nearest the 
ideal condition for gluing up. 

The application of this principle generally in the manu 
facture of furniture would greatly lessen the cause of 
complaint. In the manufacture of the higher grades of 
furniture it is also now customary to apply varnish to 
an extent at least sufficient to seal the pores upon all 
exposed portions of the woodwork whether visible to the 
eye or not, inasmuch as this greatly lessens the capacity 
of the wood for absorbing moisture of the atmosphere 
and consequent swelling. 





A TESTIMONIAL OF WOOD’S DURABILITY. 


Quaint Old Windmill Stout and Strong After Century 
of Exposure to Elements. 


East ORLEANS, Mass., April 24.—High on a sandy 
dune where the salt winds from the broad Atlantic are 
ever sweeping there stands a quaint old windmill that is 
a lasting testimonial to the hardy Cape Cod folk of 
the durable qualities of wood as a building material. 
It is the historic Orleans grist mill, a famous landmark 
on the Cape. Not for a generation or more have the 
great sails been set on the spreading arms to turn the 
rumbling millstones, but the summer sightseers like to 
come here to snap photographs of this interesting 
memento of bygone days and to listen to the strange 
stories told of it by the Cape Cod yankees, whose inimi- 
table nasal twang is almost as fascinating to the alien 
ear as their myths of ‘‘the haunted mill.’’ 

Just how long ago the old mill was built is not posi- 
tively known, but the old residents have records that 
show it is well past the century mark. Although it has 
been some yeurs since it has had even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with a paint brush or other ordinary care, 
and is exposed to the full sweep of the elements on one 
of the bleakest coasts of the United States, the old Or- 
leans grist mill is still in excellent condition and good 
for many years more. 

Its stout timbers are still sound and firm and even 
the shingled exterior has suffered little from the ravages 
of time. In the years of disuse woodpeckers have dis- 
covered that the ancient grist mill is a fine place to 
drum their merry tattoos and these energetic feathered 
workmen have succeeded in drilling holes quite through 
the walls in several places. Even with this unfair ad- 
vantage for the elements the walls have resisted decay, 
and a little testing with a pocketknife proves that the 
boards around the holes are yet sound and tough be- 
neath the weathered surface. 














ORLEANS GRIST MILL, FAMOUS CAPE COD LANDMARK. 


AZORES OFFER MARKET FOR LUMBER. 


Big Orders in Early Prospect—Prices, Terms and 
Customs Outlined. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26.—The following report 
concerning the market for lumber in the Azores has 
been made to the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce by vice Consul J. W. White, jr., at St. Michael’s, 
under date of March 22: 


An investigation by this consulate has shown that Ameri- 
can firms can sell white pine and spruce lumber on the 
island of St. Michael's, Azores. Although sales can not be 
made at the present rate of exchange, prices should be sent 
at once, as a large quantity of lumber will be ordered as soon 
zs possible. This order will amount to between 100,000 and 
120,000 feet, and other orders probably will follow. Boards 
should be 3 by 12 inches and 16 feet long. 

Prices, terms, agents’ commission etc. should be sent to a 
local importer [name obtainable upon application to the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce or its branch 
offices], who also desires to receive sample boards of the 
white pine and spruce upon which prices are quoted. These 
samples should be small enough to be carried by mail. He 
would also appreciate an estimate of the freight from the 
Atlantic seaboard, both at current and at normal rates. 
European firms, in selling lumber here, allow three months’ 
credit and an agent's commission of 3 percent. 

Formerly almost all the spruce used on this island was 
imported from the United States. Recently it has been im- 
ported from Germany and Russia because of the lack of direct 
boats from the United States. At present the lumber pur- 
chased in the United States is sent to Lisbon and trans- 
shipped there. Other arrangements would be welcomed by the 
business men of the Azores. 





NORTHERN PINE STATISTICS. 


Production and Shipments Show Decrease for Three 
’ Months Compared to Last Year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 26.—A steady improve- 
ment in trade of the northern pine mills is shown by 
the figures, and according to sales managers continues 
to increase from week to week. March shipments re- 
ported by thirty-two mills to the Northern Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association were 54,010,834 feet compared 
with 39,893,961 feet for February, and with 73,982,841 
feet by thirty-nine mills for March, 1914. The decrease 
was 27 percent. For the first quarter of the year the 
total shipments of 127,486,418 feet were a decrease of 
32.9 percent from the corresponding period last year. 
Lath shipments were 15,146,960 for March compared 
with 20,291,350 last year, and 38,372,710 for the three 
months compared with 53,592,700 last year. 

Production for March was very light, only 14,516,004 
feet being reported compared with 36,237,138 feet last 
year, and for the quarter it was 35,652,444 feet com- 
pared with 110,905,213 feet last year, a decrease of 
67.9 percent. Production of lath was 5,900,950 for 
March compared with 7,381,050 last year, and 12,940,950 
for the three months compared with 27,304,545 for the 
same months in 1914. 





CURED AFTER FIRST TRIAL. 


Mail Order House Looks Like Chicken Coop and 
Buyer Says “Never Again.” 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 26.—Tom R, Brown, manage! 
of the Embry Lumber Company, and formerly with 
the E, L. Hughes Company, says that the only mail 
order house sold in Louisville was pronounced by its 
owner to look like a chicken-coop and was promptly 
resold by him. Mr. Brown furnished the lumber fo: 
another home erected by this customer, a professional 
man, who said after the first trial at mail order work 
that he was cured. 

Said Mr. Brown, in commenting on the result of this 
experiment of a consumer in getting out of the usua! 
channel of trade: 


Not only do the pictures look a lot better than the reality. 
but the customer is harassed through having to make sever! 
trips to the depot to get material shipped from various points 
by the mail order house. He has a number of freight rate~ 
to fool with, and never knows what his house is going to cos! 
Stuff is likely to be lost or damaged in transit, or pieces ma) 
be missing. We have not found any mail order competition 
to speak of here in Louisville, and I think that the hustlins 
country dealer, who goes after the trade of his customers 01) 
the basis of service, will be able to meet all of the opposition 
that the ready-cut advertisers may put up. 
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COMMISSIONER SEVERELY CRITICIZED. 


Accused of Arbitrarily Preventing Entrance of Insur- 
ance Company in the California Field. 


SraTTLE, Wasu., April 24.—The Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association, of this city, which does a large business 
with lumber yards and mill concerns all over the North- 
west, has a ease pending in the courts in California 
which it is thought may reach a settlement during the 
coming week. J. E. Phelps, formerly an agent for one 
of the board companies and now insurance commissioner 
of the State of California, refused to issue a license 
authorizing the company to do business in California 
until changes were made in the company’s policies. These 
minor changes in the form of policies the company agreed 
to put into effect, but has not been able to get its license. 
The suit has been brought to compel the commissioner 
to issue certificate of authority. It is the expressed 
opinion of insurance authorities that the court will com- 
pel the issuance of the license. 

This is the third ease of the kind in which Commis- 
sioner Phelps is the defendant. They all accuse him of 
bias or not acting in good faith, or words to that effect. 
Insurance Commissioner H. O. Fishback, of the State of 
Washington, arraigns him severely for his attitude toward 
the Northwestern company. The Western Banker and 
Financier, San Francisco, expresses regret at Commis- 
sioner Phelps’ action and criticizes him severely in an 
editorial entitled ‘‘Commissions, Beneficial and Other- 
wise. ’? 





GETS LEGACY; LOSES JOB. 


Sawmill Laborer Posts Money as Forfeit and Then Is 
Obliged to Quit Position. 


Tacoma, WAsH., April 24.—Unique among the annals 
of sawmill laborers is the case of Thomas Kennelly, who 
this week quit his job in the pole and piling depart- 
ment of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. Some 
time ago Thomas fell heir to a legacy from an eastern 
relative and February 8, 1915, landed in the toils of 
the local police and was haled before the police magis- 
trate for drunkenness. Thomas told a story of hard 
luck coming from too much money and, in consideration 
of being allowed to go free, posted $4,000 with the judge 
as a forfeit if he should get drunk before July 8. This 
got Thomas a good deal of newspaper publicity, which 
was further increased this week when he came back to 
tell the police judge he had decided to quit his job. 

‘‘The other fellows there found out I had $4,000 and 
thought I shouldn’t work so steadily when there were 
men who wanted the job and had families to support and 
no money to live on, so I quit and I’ll try to get another 
job,’’? he said mournfully. 


BUILDS NEW PLANER. 


Paverson, N. J., April 24.—Plans have been filed 
With the eity building inspector by the Dillistin Lum- 
ber Company for the erection of a one-story planing mill 
adjoining that company’s lumber yard. This mill, which 





will be located on East Thirtieth Street between 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth avenues, is to be leased to 
and operated by the Mutual Wood Working Company. 
his ‘ompany is composed of Robert Burns, Albert A. 
Pric and Frank Carrot, all old residents of Paterson 
and for a number of years connected with a local plan- 
ing ‘ill. This new concern will have an up to date 
equijrnent, and will be prepared to furnish all kinds 
of \ odwork in the various kinds of woods for silk 
mis dye houses, machine shops, loom builders and 
othe: varied industries of Paterson. 





EFFICIENT CLEANING METHODS. 


X, vit issues of the bulletin of the Lumbermen’s 
‘hccwriting Alliance have ealled attention to the de- 


he ‘ity of using either compressed air or steam in 
lowug dust from bearings, the inside of pulleys and 
around machines—points which can not be cleaned ef- 
rec’cly with a broom. It is stated that a cleanup 
vay oe made in five minutes with pressure hose which 
‘t oold take two men with brooms to do in a less 
sl ‘€ manner. At some mills compressed air is 
a ed because there is no danger of wetting and 
oe 7 belts, while other mills prefer steam because 
carrey Pip teony 3 action in laying the dust and pre- 
tia ae Shy bape rising and again settling in the clean 
gat ‘cS, It might be well in this connection to investi- 


© the efficiency of vacuum instead of air pressure 








NO. 1 COMMON RED AND SAP GUM TO BE MANUFACTURED INTO HIGH CLASS FURNITURE AND 


inasmuch as the vacuum system sucks in and incidentally 
removes the dust, although, of course, it would not be 
effective in dislodging larger particles. At one mill 
the compressed air line is also used for the spraying of 
whitewash. At another mill the cleaning of the inside 
of pulley rims is done by brooms while the pulley is 
revolving—a rapid and effective method. 


INTERESTING ANCIENT HISTORY. 


A. T. Whitehouse, proprietor of the Lisbon Wood & 
Iron Works of Lisbon, N. D., sends to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN copy of an advertisement taken from the 
Federal Spy issued on Tuesday, December 25, 1804, 
printed at Springfield, Mass., by Henry Brewer. The 
advertisement is as follows: 

TIMBER WANTED. 
15,000 Ft. of Yellow Pine Timber 7x8 Inches Square. 

Any person or persons that will contract and deliver the 
same at the bridge now building at Springfield on or before 
the 1st day of May next shall receive the cash on delivery. 
Apply to WILLIAM SMITH. 

December 11, 1804. 


WOODEN HOUSE ON PERILOUS JOURNEY. 


To Be Moved Over 50-Foot Cliff to Lighter in the 
Harbor Below. 








WINTHROP, MAss., April 24.—Moving a large, thirteen- 
room house over a fifty-foot cliff to a lighter in the har- 
bor below is the unique feat a firm of building movers 


- today were accomplishing successfully on the Winthrop 


shore. 

The house is of frame construction with wooden shin- 
gled sides and roof; otherwise, according to the movers, 
it would be impossible to take it on such a brave jour- 
ney without disastrous results. As it is, this sturdy 
structure is slowly descending the cliff and is expected 
to make the voyage across to the Point of Pines without 
starting a joint or the slightest injury. It may be de- 
cided, however, as a precaution on the voyage, to re- 
move the protruding parts of the brick chimneys, the 
rest of the chimneys being protected by the wooden 
frame and partitions. Huge tiers of railroad ties are 
being used as a ‘‘foundation’’ on the journey down the 
cliff, which probably will require about a fortnight. 

This house was built about fifteen years ago for his 
own occupancy by William B. Munroe, a prominent North 
Shore contractor. Early this year the property was 
purchased by a Boston attorney, who wanted to use it 
for another purpose, but he hated to demolish such a 
fine house. A member of the State legislature heard 
about the chance and bought the house, being assured 
by a firm of building movers it would be quite feasible 
to move it to land he owned at the Point of Pines. The 
building now extends entirely over the cliff and there 
remains the task of removing one by one the 1,800 wood- 
en ties until the structure is on a level with the waiting 
lighter. 

A remarkable feature of the undertaking is that dur- 
ing the entire trip carpenters and pipe-fitters will be 
at work remodeling the interior to suit the new owner 
and installing a new heating system. 

















MOVING LARGE FRAME HOUSE OVER A CLIFF Af 
WINTHROP, MASS. 


INSURANCE MUTUALS IN JEOPARDY. 


Lumbermen Aroused Over Proposed Law That Will 
Drive Mutuals From Florida. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 24.—Lumbermen from all 
parts of the State will assemble at Tallahassee next 
Tuesday afternoon to prevent, if possible, the passage of 
a bill which, if passed, will put mutual insurance com- 
panies out of business. in Florida. The bill was intro 
duced in the House, and requires persons, companies, asso- 
ciations or ‘corporations which place their insurance in 
unauthorized companies to pay a tax of 5 percent of 
the premiums, including the expense of collection; also 
providing for a certain amount to be paid the State 
treasurer by persons adjusting any loss incurred under 
the provisions of this act. ; . 

This measure was launched so suddenly, and without 
warning of any kind, that it was several days before its 
menace to the mutual lumber insurance companies was 
fully realized. ‘Then Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mili Association, issued a call to 
arms. Mr. Harrell and several lumbermen whom he was 
able to communicate with in a hurry, together with sev- 
eral of the representatives of lumber mutual insurance 
companies, visited the State capitol this week and gained 
the attention of several members of the legislature’ to 
whom they pointed ont the injustice that the measure 
would work upon the iumber mutual insurance companies. 

The bill is at present in committee and this committee, 
at the request of the visiting lumbermen, postponed the 
hearing until next Tuesday afternoon. It would appear 
that the supporters of this measure have the ways all 
greased ‘for its passage. Hence Mr. Harrell immediately 
sent lengthy telegrams to the members of his association 
and other interested lumbermen, urging their presence in 
Tallahassee when the measure shail come up for hearing 
in the committee next Tuesday. Mr. Harrell makes no 
secret of the fact that the situation is critical and that 
unless the lumbermen appear in sufficient strength the 
bill will likely pass. ‘ 

Meantime Mr. Harrell and his associates have sought 
legal assistance and at a hurried conference held in 
Tallahassee a substitute bill was drafted, authorizing the 
mutual insurance companies to do business in the State 
but at the same time subjecting them to certain regula- 
tions that have not in the past been observed. The bill 
as originally presented, known as House bill No. 8 and 
Senate bill No. 51, is of the most drastic nature and 
would immediately put all lumber mutual insurance com- 
panies out of business in the state, as the burdens im- 
posed would be greater than they could bear. 

The lumbermen who are opposing the bill contend 
that their substitute bill should pass, for a number of 
reasons. It is first pointed out that the old-line compa- 
nies charge more for their services than do the mutual 
companies and that these old-line companies take the 
money out of the State, whereas the mutual companies 
retain only enough money to pay actual operating ex- 
penses, returning as much as 35 percent to the policy 
holders. 

The proposed substitute bill provides as a compromise 
that in. lieu of all other taxes and fees of whatever char- 
acter the companies shall pay to the State with the filing 
of the application for certificate of authority an annual 
license fee of $10, and with the filing of each annual 
report shall pay a tax of 2 percent of the gross deposits 
received from Florida subscribers during the preceding 
calendar year reduced by all amounts returned to such 
subscribers or credited to their account as savings or 
reserves, a license tax of $5 for each agent authorized to 
write insurance in the State, and a license tax of $25 
for each adjuster doing business in the State. 





$80,000 FIRE IN ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 27.—A loss of $80,000 was sus 
tained in a fire of unknown origin that destroyed the 
warehouse and stock of the Hafner Manufacturing Com 
pany, Dock and Hall Streets, Monday noon. The build 
ing was a one-story frame structure, occupying half a 
block. Sparks started fires in several places in the yards 
of the American Hardwood Lumber Company, immedi- 
ately north of the Hafner yards, where 3,000,000 feet 
of hardwood, valued at $150,000, was endangered. 

The plant wili be rebuilt in two months, according to 
Henry Hafner, president of the company. He said the 
loss on building and stock, which consisted of assembled 
sashes and doors, was covered by insurance and that the 
company would use one of its other buildings until the 
new one was erected. 
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SEPARATE POLITICS FROM FORESTRY. 


Movement to Effect This Purpose Set on Foot by 
Maine Professor. 


PorRTLAND, ME., April 26.—Prof. Carleton W. Eaton, 
of the department of forestry at the University of 
Maine, is advocating a non-political forest commission 
of five members to secure more systematic and practical 
supervision of the forest resources of the State. He 
proposes that the legislature shall provide for a State 
forestry commission of which two members shall be 
chosen by the timberland owners, two by the governor 
and one by the head of the State University. 

Said he in a public address in this city: 


This commission should have in its hands the appointment 


to attend the meeting. It is felt that the situation which 
arose in Chicago under similar circumstances, and which 
threw thousands of men out of work, should be avoided 
in Boston if possible. 





TORNADO WRECKS A CONCRETE BARN. 


Notwithstanding Structure Was Substantially Built, 
It Crumpled as Though an Eggshell. 


HARTLAND, MINN., April 26.—A tornado that recently 
passed over this section completely wrecked the barn 
of Peter J. Christopher at this place. This barn was 
built of concrete blocks and was very substantially con- 
structed but such was the force of the tornado that 
the barn crumpled like an egg shell, being broken in 


IDENTITY OF TIES ESTABLISHED. 


Wood Long Buried in Boston Miscalled by Lur. her. 
men—Found to Be Tamarack. 


Boston, Mass., April 26.—Since the AMERICAN uu. 
BERMAN some months ago published an account o: the 
finding of old street railway ties beneath Tremont S: cet, 
Boston, in a fine state of preservation after | ing 
buried’ and forgotten for many years, a lot of int-rest 
has been aroused in this demonstration of the dura jlity 
of wood and there has been some discussion regay jing 
the kind of lumber from which these ties were mad:. 

The foremen of the workmen who unearthed th« an- 
cient ties while excavating for Boston’s new high pres. 
sure water service were so sure they were of cedar that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent so siated 

in his article about them. 








of the State forester, who should not be a 
commission member. He should be a trained 
technical man, thoroughly versed in both 
thecry and practice. The scope of the work 
of the commission and the State forester 
would include State-wide forest fire preven- 
tion, whereas now only the organized towns 
are required to fight fires, up to 2 percent 
of their taxes; the development of nurseries 
and planting; the launching of woodlot for- 
estry along the lines of agricultural exten- 
sion work; the furthering of public instruc- 
tion in forestry ; the establishment and over- 
sight of a ranger school, either by short 
_ courses at the State university or through 
the medium of a summer camp, for those 
who are interested in instruction along these 
lines but who can not afford the time or 
money to take fuil courses; the task of 


bringing about more real fire prevention in 
the forests: public instruction; and the en- 
largement of the State nursery idea. 


Professor Eaton also believes that 
the present timberland taxation  sys- 
tem discourages timberland owners 
from developing their woodlands. He 
urges the adoption of a plan ‘‘fol- 
lowed now in_ several sister States, 
notably the Empire State, for levy- 
ing a tax on _ such stands’ when 


they are cut, assessing dt such time according to the 
length of time the trees grow until they have reached the 
most profitable stage for cutting and marketing, thus 
permitting the owner to pay the tax as he realizes from 
the sale. This method is feasible—has proved to be so— 
and would, I know, be a great benefit to Maine.’’ 





CENTRAL FREIGHT MEETING POSTPONED. 


The meeting of the Central Freight Association to 
consider methods for bringing about greater uniformity 
in the classification of wood articles now taking the 
same rate as, or a higher rate than, lumber has been 
postponed until Wednesday, May 12, at Chicago. 





BOSTON CARPENTERS’ ULTIMATUM. 

Boston, Mass., April 26.—In a peremptory communi- 
cation to the master builders and contractors the car- 
penters’ union announces that ‘‘after June 1 the rate 
will be’’ in their craft 61 cents an hour, and that the 
working week is to be shortened one-half day to a basis 
of five days a week and eight hours a day. There was no 
suggestion of a conference or a compromise or even an ad- 
mission that the employers had anything 
to say about it—merely a curt statement 
of what the ‘‘rate will be.’’ 

The present scale is 55 cents an hour 
with a five and one-half day week for 
‘‘craftsmen’’ carpenters, and a sort of 
sliding scale more or less optional with 
the employers for ‘‘associate’’ or less 
skilled carpenters. At the office of the 
Master Builders’ Association it was said 
that many of the ‘‘associate’’ carpenters 
are now getting 55 cents where their 
work is satisfactory. The craftsmen 
must be paid the full rate both winter 
and summer, but the unions have not 
seriously objected to the associates ob- 
taining work in dull seasons at what 
they are actually worth to the employer. 

The demand of the union provides that 
no work may be done after 5 p. m,. Fri- 
day until 8 a. m. Monday except at dou- 
ble time, or $1.22 an hour. 

There is a strong feeling among the 
employers that the ultimatum of the car- 
penters’ union will not be accepted as 
final, but no definite statement on this 
decision is expected before May 1. While 
building operations are daily becoming 
more active and members of the building 
trades are getting over the hardships of 
the dull winter, there is yet much unem- 
ployment, which is likely to have some 
influence on the employers’ final decision. 


Boston, Mass., April 28.—Secretary William H. Say- 
ward, of the Master Builders’ Association, today sent 
out a call for a mass meeting of the entire membership 
tomorrow noon at the association headquarters to con- 
sider the demand of the carpenters for an increase of 
wages and a decrease of working hours. In his announce- 
ment of the mass meeting Secretary Sayward refers to 
the formal notice sent the master builders, architects and 
other building trades employers by the Carpenters’ Dis- 
trict Council as ‘‘a radical demand under the present 
conditions surrounding the building business, which it 
is of great importance to consider.’’ 

A special effort is being made to get every member 


AN 


teen Indian squaws across it. 
neers, Chicago. 





KING AERATORS UNDAMAGED IN TORNADO THAT WRECKED BARN. 


four sections and cement blocks scattered all over the 
premises. A peculiar feature of this damage, however, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration is the fact 
that the two King aerators with which the barn was 
equipped suffered practically no damage in the wreck. 
Mr. Christopher reports that he will be able to use 
these aerators again on the new barn he is building 
and says he would not trade his two King aerators just 
as they are in their present condition for new ones of 
any other kind. He expects to have his new barn com- 
pleted in a short time and will replace these aerators 
on the new building. 


CLASH OVER FORESTRY APPROPRIATION 


Mapison, Wis., April 27.—The efforts of State For- 
ester E. M. Griffith to secure $30,000 from the State leg- 
islature for forestry work caused a clash in the assembly 
lobby last week between the State forester and Assem- 
blymen Ellington and Moran, representatives from the 
lumber counties in northern Wisconsin. The assembly- 
men claimed that the State forester was trying to coerce 
members of the legislature to support the bill, which pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $30,000 for forestry work, 
and they charged the State forester with being the entire 
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A unique suspension bridge of about 140-foot span built by the Skeena River Indians over 
Bulkley River 40 miles from Hazelton, British Columbia. 
wire stolen from the Canadian Government Yukon telegraph line. 
his pack ponies, which were worth $8 each, the chief tested the bridge by sending six- 

Illustration by courtesy of Robert W. Hunt & Co., Engi- 


forestry commission. Only prompt intervention pre- 
vented the three from coming to blows. 

Some of the legislators seem disposed to appropriate 
only $5,000 for the forestry work, which the State for- 
ester says would be a mere bagatelle, considering the 
extent of the work now under way. It is said that there 
is a feeling in the legislature to give the forestry de- 
partment no more money than it actually needs to pre- 
serve the State against loss. Some of the State officials 
who are in sympathy with the efforts of the State for- 
ester to secure another large appropriation have tried to 
interest Governor Philipp in the project, but the governor 
has refused to interfere. 


The cables were made of 
Before risking 


After reading about them E. W, 
Bright, tie and timber expert for the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
was so interested he hurried up to the 
scene of excavating and made a careful 
inspection. He hoped to get some new 
ideas and information on the subject of 
wood preservation, in which he special- 
izes. When Mr. Bright had looked over 
a few of the ties he decided they were 
tamarack, although the men in charge 
of the construction work there were 
still positive they were cedar. 

A representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN then showed a cross sec- 
tion of one of the old ties, still well 
preserved and good for many more 
years of service, to members of the Bos- 
ton lumber trade and asked for an 
opinion of the wood. William E. 
Litchfield, then president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, was inclined to _be- 
lieve the wood was second growth 
poplar. W. R. Butler, of W. R. Butler & Co., decided 
the wood was second growth New England white pine. 
E. C. Hammond, of Edward J. Hammond Company, then 
secretary of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, was quite sure the ties were of cedar, and other 
lumbermen in his office were of the same opinion. Wal- 
ter Moore, one of the oldest lumbermen of Boston, was 
another of those who identified the ties as cedar. 

The specimen was then submitted to Prof. R. T. 
Fisher, of the Harvard University School of Forestry. 
After an examination under the microscope Professor 
Fisher stated he could find no resin ducts in the wood, 
which inclined him to believe it was cedar, since the 
weight and texture of the wood corresponded with cedar, 
although the growth rings were a little wider than he 
would expect to find in cedar unless it were swamp cedar. 
But before expressing a positive opinion Professor 
Fisher suggested that the sample be submitted to his 
colleague, Prof. Irving W. Bailey, rated one of the 
greatest experts in the country in wood technology. 

Accompanied by Professor Fisher the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN representative then proceeded to Professor Bai- 
ley’s laboratory in the Bussey Institution, where an ex- 
haustive examination of the piece of old tie was made. 
Under the powerful microscope lenses Professor Bailey 
was able to detect resin ducts, which, 
of course, immediately eliminated 
cedar. In arriving at his opinion that 
the ties were of larch, known collo- 
quially here as tamarack, or hack- 
matack, Professor Bailey reasoned as 
follows: The fact that the specimen 
possesses resin passages in normal wood 
excludes cedar, fir and hemlock. The 
small character of the resin passages 
and their infrequent occurrence exclude 
the pines. The absence of terciary 
thickenings of the fibers of the spring 
and summer wood excludes Douglas fir, 
which leaves two _ possibilities—spruce 
and larch (tamarack). Spruce is excluded 
by the heavy character of the wood, 
the very dense bands of summer wood, 
and the irregularity of the grain. 

In no case was the person asked to 
identify the specimen told what it was 
believed to be by others, or given any 
suggestion regarding the identity. 
Each opinion was independent. 

Professor Bailey made the interest- 
ing statement that if these ties had 
been of cedar he would expect to find 
them in even more perfect condition 
than they are today, after a quarter of 
a century of burial, during which even 
the iron spikes had rusted away except 
where they were protected by being 
imbedded in the tough wood. 

‘<The larch would be harder and probably less likely 
to be cut by the weight of the rails,’’ said Professor 
Bailey, ‘‘but cedar under equally adverse conditions 
would be more durable. For some purposes there would 
not be much choice. In fact, I have heard that larch 
or tamarack is called cedar by the natives in some parts 
of Maine.’’ 

Further investigation revealed that the ties were pur- 
chased in the Provinces by Richard Hapgood, now re 
tired, then roadmaster of the West End Street Railway 
Company. Mr. Hapgood remembers that he bought 
tamarack ties for Tremont Street, which then were 
easier to obtain in large sizes than they are today. 
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Taxation of Forest and Timberland 





_ 


The prevailing system of taxation in all the Amer- 
ican “tates is the ad valorem or general property tax. 
This, is you are aware, is a tax levied upon property 
accoring to its selling or market value. It applies to 
unproductive as well as productive property, and 
excep! as reflected in the market price, bears no direct 
relation to income or yield. It is imposed annually 
regariiless of the profit or loss derived during the year 
and in consequence has little relation to the taxpayer’s 
ability to pay. In the ease of property producing an- 
nual yield it closely approximates the income tax but 
departs widely therefrom in the case of property not 
presently productive or yielding only at long inter- 
vals. 

Wisconsin is no exception to this general rule. The 
general property tax has always been and still is the 
most important part of our fiscal system. Approxi- 
mately four-fifths of all revenue raised by taxation in 
the State, including the tax on public service com- 
panies which is paid directly to the State, is derived 
from this source. The income tax which yields about 
one-tenth of our necessary revenue as assessed and 
about one-twentieth after allowing the personal prop- 
erty offset is in effect a super-tax designed to reach 
sources of revenue not subject to the property tax. 
Practically all property in the State, including forest 
lands and the timber thereon, is taxed under this 
system. As applied to forest lands this means that 
growing timber is required to pay a tax on its actual 
value every year. When it is considered that it re- 
quires not less than fifty and perhaps one hundred 
years to produce marketable timber, the inapplicability 
of this system is plain. The first effect of it is to 
require the owners to pay taxes over and over again 
on property which yields return only once and to make 
many of these payments years before any return can be 
realized. Obviously there is a loss of interest on all 
taxes paid in advance of the harvest, and when this 
process is continued for from fifty to one hundred 
years this item becomes a very important factor. 

All students of forestry taxation agree that forestry 
is a productive business and that in last analysis 
growing timber is merely a crop. If so, consistency 
would seem to require that the tax burden imposed 
thereon should be equated or made to correspond with 
that imposed on other crop producing property. As a 
general rule growing crops are exempt from taxation 
either by statutory mandate or administrative practice. 
All annual crops are expressly exempted from taxation 
in this State and the exemption has even been ex- 
tended to ginseng, which requires several years to 
mature. If timber is also a crop it is obvious that 
our tax laws do not recognize the fact or treat it in 
the same way as other crops. 

In the early years of our history while the supply 
of timber was large, the tax burden light, and the 
price of stumpage low, this inconsistency was rela- 
tively unimportant, but as the timber supply decreased 
the tax burden increased and the price of stumpage 
rose, the defects in the general property tax as ap- 
plied to growing timber came prominently to view. 
Accordingly the subject of forest and timber taxation 
has received wide-spread and earnest attention in re- 
cent years. The Federal Government, the Canadian 
Provinces and nearly all the American States hav- 
ing any considerable area of timber have provided for 
investigation of the subject and appointed agencies for 
that purpose. Wisconsin has not been altogether in- 
different to the question and in 1909 a comprehensive 
survey was made covering ten of the typical forest 
counties of the State with a view to ascertaining for- 
est conditions and forming the basis for intelligent 
legisintion relating thereto. The investigation was 
made by Alfred K. Chittendon and Harry Irion, of 
the United States Forest Service, in codperation with 
E. M. Griffith, State forester, and the tax commis- 
sion. The report consisting of eighty pages was 
printed as a State document in 1911, but so far as 
known little use has been made of it. It would be 
interesting to learn how many members of this asso- 
ciation have taken the pains to read it. 


Comprehensive Investigations Conducted. 


For many years the forestry branch of the Interior 
Department of the United States has been studying 
the subject, and the result of these investigations was 
Summarized at a meeting of the International Tax As- 
Sociation held at Columbus, Ohio, in 1908, by A. C. 
Shaw, principal examiner of the Forest Service. In 
the same year President Roosevelt appointed Prof. 
Fre Rogers Fairchild, of Yale University, to investi- 
gatv and report on the subject to the Federal Con- 
Servation Commission, prominent at that time, and he 
has been engaged on the work ever since. In 1913 
the Massachusetts legislature appointed a like com- 
mit‘ee, ineluding Professor Bullock, of Harvard Uni- 
verity, to investigate the subject in that State. This 
con nittee submitted an elaborate report reviewing the 
Su cect of forest and timber taxation in all the States 
having forest areas and in the European countries. 
Like investigations were made in New York, Con- 
neccicut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan and 
Washington. These various reports cover a wide 
Tange, contain a vast amount of information and are 
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well worth the study of any person interested in the 
subject. 

While these investigators differ in the detailed treat- 
ment of the subject and in specific recommendations, 
they are in substantial accord as to existing condi- 
tions and certain basic principles which should con- 
trol the taxation of forest lands and growing timber. 
Broadly speaking they unite in holding that the gen- 
eral property tax is intrinsically ill suited to the taxa- 
tion of forest lands and products and that the income 
tax principle is better caleulated to measure and adjust 
the burden which they should bear; that growing tim- 
ber is a crop and that the tax burden thereon should 
be adjusted to the time of yield in harmony with other 
crop producing property, and that to this end a sep- 
aration should be made between the land itself and 
growing timber for the purpose of taxation. 


Several Schemes Suggested. 


The consensus derived from these various investiga- 
tions is fairly represented in the following outline 
taken from the address of A. C. Shaw, principal exam- 
iner of the United States Forest Service, before the 
International Tax Association at the Columbus con- 
ference referred to: 

1. The tax should be based upon the earning ca- 
pacity of the land taxed. In accordance with this 
principle, land upon which immature timber is lo- 
cated should not be required to pay an annual tax 
on its full value, including such timber, during the 
time of the immaturity of the timber. 

2. Taxation upon land should be as nearly equal 
as practicable. In accordance with this principle land 
upon which timber is grown should be assessed at its 
real market value in the same way as land upon 
which other crops are grown. 

3. Growing timber should not be subjected to a 
rule of taxation higher than or different from that 
applied to other growing crops. Since other growing 
crops are either actually or practically exempt and 
are really subject to taxation only when severed from 
the land, timber should be given the same exemption 
while growing and unmerchantable, especially since 
the time of realization upon timber is necessarily de- 
ferred for a much longer time than that from other 
crops, and since the timber owner takes additional 
risk from fire and depredation. 

4, Matured or merchantable timber not needed for 
watershed protection should be subject to taxation 
whether the owner cuts it or not. If a scheme of 
exemption for growing timber is adopted, it should 
contain a safeguard against the exemption of matured 
or merchantable timber held for speculation and in- 
vestment purposes. 

The report of the committee of the International 
Tax Association, of which Professor Fairchild was 
chairman, to the Buffalo conference in 1913, presented 
its ideas as to the proper scientific basis for forest 
taxation in the following statement: 

1. An annual tax may be imposed upon the value 
of the land alone, at the rate of taxation borne by 
other kinds of wealth, continuing so long as the forest 
is maintained without any additional tax upon the 
trees either standing or when cut. This method is 
adequate, however, only when the tax is paid from 
the beginning; i. e., from the date of planting or other- 
wise establishing the forest. 

2. A yield tax may be imposed upon the value of 
all forest products taken. The rate of the yield tax 
should be the quotient of the prevailing rate of taxa- 
tion borne by other kinds of wealth divided by the 
prevailing rate of interest. 

3. It is possible to preduce correct results by a 
combination of the two methods just described; i. e., 
annual land tax and the yield tax. * * * A combina- 
tion of land tax and yield tax at such moderate rates 
that the combined burden will be just appears to be the 
most practicable plan for advocacy in most parts of 
the United States. Special consideration in the taxa- 
tion of mature timber may have to be given._to those 
sections of the country which contain large tracts of 
mature virgin timber, much of which can not be profit- 
ably marketed for many years. 

The committee appointed by the Massachusetts leg- 
islature, including Professor Bullock, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, made a comprehensive and illuminating report 
on the subject in January, 1914, and submitted a bill 
embodying its views. The principles underlying the bill 
presented are substantially the same as those con- 
tained in the preceding reports. The committee took 
the position that timber owners are not entitled to any 
special favors but should be required to be taxed on 
the same basis as other property in the State of like 
character; that as owners of other real estate yielding 
annual income are not required to pay taxes in ad- 
vance of returns owners of growing timber should not 
be required to do so; that the bare land should be 
separately assessed and taxed every year and that in 
order to assess timber on the same basis as other 
crops the total amount of tax which timber should 
pay should be computed on the basis of an annual tax 
on the amount and a yield tax when the timber is 
cut and converted into income. 


Additional Tax Proposed to Obviate Difficulty. 


It was recognized, however, that this would deprive 
a great many rural districts of current revenue here- 








tofore enjoyed, and to overcome that difficulty and 
preserve regularity of revenue an additional annual 
commutation tax was proposed representing approxi- 
mately the tax paid on the timber exclusive of the 
land in 1913. The object of this provision was to 
preserve to the localities a tax equal to the amount 
they had been receiving while deferring the tax on the 
increased growth until the timber should be cut and 
sold. This latter feature, while not strictly scientific, 
is valuable as a practical device to preserve existing 
fiscal conditions and prevent violent disturbance of 
local revenue. 

The Wisconsin investigation deals more particularly 
with existing conditions than with remedies. The re- 
sult of the investigation and the conclusions arrived 
at correspond in the main with the reports of other 
investigators and are embodied in the following state- 
ment: 

1. The actual tax burdens imposed on forest lands 
of the same value are not uniform or proportionate 
as the constitution and laws of the State require, either 
as between the different counties and towns or between 
the different taxpayers in the same town. 

2. The burden of taxation upon cut-over land is 
relatively much higher than upon timbered land, al- 
though the latter is better able to bear the heavier 
burden of taxation. 

3. The burden of taxation upon farm land is also 
relatively less than that upon cut-over land in the 
same towns, although its actual value is far greater. 
The ratio of the assessed to the true value of farm 
lands is practically the same as for timbered lands. 

4. In general, the laws regarding taxation have not 
been strictly enforced. That no strong objections have 
been raised to the taxes on forest land by timberland 
owners is due to the fact that timberlands have in the 
past been greatly underassessed, and while the tax 
rates have been extremely high in many cases, the 
burden of taxation upon the timberland is just begin- 
ning to be felt. 

5. In the search for revenue to meet the financial 
necessities of the towns a strong tendency has recently 
developed to enforce the law more rigidly, and valua- 
tions have in many cases been greatly increased. This 
increase in valuations is more noticeable upon timbered 
land than upon cut-over or farming land. The cut- 
over land is already being assessed at practically its 
actual value, or even higher. 

6. The present law, granting total exemption for 
thirty years to farmers who have planted their land 
to timber, is not being taken advantage of to any 
extent, and there are no records of any advantage hav- 
ing been taken of the old law, now repealed, allowing 
bounties to farmers who planted shelter belts. 


Tendency to Increase Timberland Assessments Shown. 


The examination covered ten counties in the north- 
ern part of the State which were believed to be fairly 
representative, namely: Bayfield, Douglas, Florence, 
Forest, Iron, Marinette, Price, Rusk, Sawyer and Vilas. 
The examination disclosed that timberlands as a whole 
had not up to that time borne an undue proportion 
of the public burden and this conclusion in Wisconsin 
is confirmed by the report of Professor Fairchild for 
the entire United States and by reports made to the 
legislatures of New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Washington. On the other hand gross inequalities 
were shown to exist in the assessments of individual 
owners and in different assessment districts. All the 
reports further agree in the opinion that in recent 
years there is a strong tendency to increase the as- 
sessment on timberland as compared with other prop- 
erty in the town. This course was both natural and 
proper if timberlands are to be assessed upon the basis 
and under the same law as other property because 
they had previously been notoriously under-valued. 
They also agree in the conclusion that the system of 
taxation in vogue has not heretofore operated to en- 
courage premature cutting in any marked degree, but 
that there are strong indications that the relative tax 
burden will increase to such an extent as to result 
in premature cutting in the near future. The reports 
all further agree in emphasizing the importance of 
better fire protection. The two great enemies of for- 
estry are fire and taxes. The one is wholly destructive 
and largely preventable; the other is necessary to some 
extent at least and inevitable. The report on the Wis- 
consin timberlands estimates the damage done to mer- 
chantable timber by fire in 1908 was nearly $9,000,000. 
This is more than the highest State tax that was ever 
levied in Wisconsin and double the amount of the 
State taxes for the same year. Obviously there is oc- 
casion for greater precautions in this line. 

In the study of the subject and formulation of the 
reports referred to the authors had steadily in mind 
the development of the forest industry and the pro- 
motion of forest conservation. An examination of the 
reports, and indeed of the conclusions quoted, indi- 
eates that they referred primarily to forest lands with 
growing timber in process of development. Mr. Shaw, 
of the Federal Forest Service, declares that ‘‘mature 
or merchantable timber not needed for watershed 
protection should be subject to taxation whether the 
owner cuts it or not.’? The committee appointed to 
investigate the subject in New Hampshire in 1912 re- 
ported, ‘‘It is not contended on the part of anyone 
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HOW TO SAFEGUARD THE TIMBER BOND BUSINESS. 


Authority Declares Defaulted Issues Should Not Influence Substantial Bonding— Outlines Basic Requirements of Leg ‘ti- 
mate Transactions—Putting the Business on a Banking Basis. 


‘Much undeserved and a little just criticism has ap- 
peared in financial circles as to the policy and results 
of issuing industrial bonds based on standing timber, 
and it seems to me it is time that, in behalf of tim- 
ber owners, lumber manufacturers and the lumber in- 
dustry generally, something should be said to enlighten 
the financial and investing public in regard to this 
method of financing lumber operations.’’ This was a 
statement made by John C. Spry, of Chicago, to a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Spry is 
one of the oldest stumpage and lumber operators in 
Chicago and has had a life long identity with the 
lumber business in various capacities. He went on to 
say: 

‘<The criticism has arisen from the fact that a few 
timber bond issues have defaulted in one or more pay- 
ments of interest. In a report made to the Investment 
Bankers’ Association early last November it was stated 
that at that time, excluding Central American and South 
American bonds or Canadian bonds, financed in Lon- 
don, but including Canadian and United States issues 
financed in America, about $234,000,000 of timberland 
bonds had been issued. Of this amount approximately 
$81,000,000 had then been repaid, while there had been 
defaults involving $21,300,000, of which $8,500,000 had 
then been cleaned up, bond holders getting 100 cents 
on the dollar. The report to the association made 
this statement as to the issues which were then in ques- 
tion: ‘We believe that following their liquidation the 
final loss through these defaults will be only a small per- 
centage of the total amount.’ Since that report was 
made two or three other issues have been in question. 

‘*Yet, because of these relatively few instances of 
default, almost always temporarily, a good deal of dam- 
age has been done to the credit of the lumber business. 
Perhaps it is because this class of securities is compara- 
tively new that the critics in finance have been quick 
to pick flaws in it; but however that may be, this criti- 
cism exists and I think that it is time that, in the first 
place, the financiers and the investing public should be 
informed as to the real merit of these bond issues; and, 
second, that lumbermen should take what lesson there is 
in it to heart and in future issues avoid the mistakes that 
have unquestionably been made in the past in respect 
to seme of these issues. 

‘‘TIn my opinion, standing timber, which is slowly but 
surely being reduced in quantity and increasing in value, 
is as good security for bonds as is offered in any bond 
issue. No railroad, State or municipal bond is more 
secure from the standpoint of the investor than properly 
issued and protected timber bonds. Go over the rail- 
road record of last year (when seventeen went into re- 
ceivership) or further back than that if you like, and 
they show no advantage over the timber bond. Yet, 
we do not find banks or the public harshly criticising 
railroad bonds as a whole. They simply exercise a little 
common sense in their judgment as to particular issues 
and that is what they should do regarding timber 
bonds. 

‘*Perhaps the best way to state this matter is from 
the positive side; that is, to say what timber bonds 
should be. The bond buyer in general requires, first, 
absolute security for his principal and, next, freedom 
from worry or care regarding his investment. If a man 
wishes the highest profit on his capital he will buy 
speculative securities or invest his capital in enter- 
prises which call for his personal management or over- 
sight. The average bond buyer, however, wants to be 
relieved of personal responsibility and consents to ac- 
cept a lower rate of interest than he would be justified 
in demanding in an active investment. 

‘*The arguments in behalf of timber bonds are so 
sound as well as plausible that they appeal at once to 
financiers and the public; and in times of greater pros- 
perity than these they were so easily floated that both 
timber owners and financiers were tempted to make some 
issues which should not have been put out. There must 
be more care in regard to the method of issuing these 
bonds and more responsibility in all the parties to such 
a transaction, as there is in other lines of the bond 
business, whether railroad, municipal or real estate 
bonds, farm mortgages or any industrial bonds. Given 
such care, nothing can be safer than a timber bond. 

‘*As I look at it, the timber bond business should be 
put upon a banking basis; that is to say: no timber 
bond issue should be put out except under the conditions 
which would command an equal amount of credit from a 
bank. The only excuse for an issue of bonds—and that 
is a sufficient one—is that bank loans mature too rap- 
idly for a business in which the investment is for so 
long a time and such a large amount. Borrowing of the 
bank, the lumberman must repay the loan or extend it 
every three or four months. This does not serve the 
purpose for the lumberman so far as a long time loan 
is concerned, and a ten-, fifteen- or twenty-year maturity 
is much the better proposition. But the real basis of 
the bond issue should be no different from that of the 
bank loan. 

Basic Requirements on Bonds. 

‘*The basic requirements of the legitimate bond is- 
sue are, in my opinion, about as follows: 

‘*First, a conservative estimate of the value of the 
security; that is, of the timberland as to quantity, kinds, 
quality and location, the last item to determine the feasi- 
bility and profit of manufacture. 

**Second, the experience and responsibility of the own- 








ers. In this connection it should be determined that 
the amount of the bond issue is not out of proportion 
to the investment of the owner. 

‘¢Third, the plan of operations. The size of the plant 
should be such as to give reasonable surety that its nor- 
mal profits will meet the interest, and the payments on 
the principal of the bonds as they mature or are called. 

‘*Fourth, trustees protecting the interests of. the 
bond holder should be required to assume full respon- 
sibility for carrying out the provisions of their trus- 
teeship and for the compliance of the bond issuers with 
all the provisions of the trust deed; and for this reason 
the trustees should have sufficient recompense to justify 
the expense of exercising the proper supervision over 
the operations of the property back of the bonds. 


Fixed Serial Maturities Not Advisable. 


‘*In my opinion,’’ went on Mr. Spry, ‘‘though in this 
matter many would not agree with me, it has been a 
mistake to issue bonds with a fixed maturity except 
as to their final limit. Several issues have defaulted 
because the first of the series matured too soon after the 
bonds were issued; particularly has this been the case 
when the proceeds of bonds were used to provide the 
plant and working capital. Through delays in getting 
a plant running or because of unfavorable market con- 
ditions, it has sometimes been impossible to provide out 
of operation the funds required to meet both interest 
and sinking fund payments, whereas if only the inter- 
est was required to be met at a given time that pay- 
ment could be arranged for in advance, while payment 
on the principal of the bonds, whether in the form of 
sinking fund or otherwise, could be adjusted to con- 
form to operating requirements. , 


Substitute for Sinking Fund Method. 


‘*In my opinion the ideal method would be to require 
not a sinking fund but the taking up and payment of 
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An Authority on the Timber Bond Market. 


bonds sufficient in amount to pay for specified areas of 
timber, prior to its being cut. For example: When 
operation is about to begin, the operator should notify 
the trustees that he purposes ‘to cut timber from a cer- 
tain forty or quarter section or section, as the case might 
be, and should immediately call in bonds—paying a 
reasonable premium—sufficient to cover the determined 
or agreed value of the portion of the timber to be cut. 
Thereupon the trustees would release this specified tim- 
ber and the bond holder would have returned to him his 
investment, with a premium for payment prior to ma- 
turity, and cutting would proceed. As the released tim- 
ber was cut provision would in the same way be made 
for releasing more timber, so that by the time half or 
two thirds of the timber should be cut all the bonds 
would be retired, and thus on conditions easy to the 
maker of the bonds. 

‘<By this method the security back of the bond issued 
would be absolute and cumulative, and the operator, 
outside of his regular interest payments, would merely 
have to sell sufficient of his lumber to cover the cost 
of his raw material for a limited time, and in periods 
of depression in the lumber market he could adjust his 
operations to the conditions of the market, relieving 
himself of the burden of serial bond redemption pay- 
ments and consequent sale of his product at a loss on a 
bad market to meet maturing bonds; while, if the busi- 
ness were properly organized, the bond holder would 
not have to contemplate the possible inability. of the 
operator to make good on the promises made in the 
bond. It is extremely important that no requirements 
should be made of the owner with which he will find it 
difficult to comply. That tends to the reverse of safety 
to the bond buyer. 


Temptation to Inflation. 


‘Just as in transactions in which a bank is con- 
cerned, experience, responsibility and the personality of 


all parties concerned should be given consideration be- 
fore anything except the actual existence and valuc of 
the security. Under the lax methods that have crept 
into the timber bond business in the last few years, 
there has been temptation for parties inexperienced, or 
irresponsible, or both, to try to float a more or ‘ess 
speculative venture with other peoples’ money, 

‘“The ease with which early timber bond issues were 
floated tempted into that line of business some brokers 
who knew little or nothing about the lumber business 
or the values of timber. They depended upon the fa- 
vorable arguments lying ready to hand to float almost 
anything. 

‘*Trustees have been selected and accepted the office 
whose real function has been clerical instead of super- 
a They have been trustees in name rather than 

act. 

‘Some banks are open to criticism because they did 
not scrutinize more closely the conditions and security 
affecting timber bonds before making loans in large 
sums to bond dealers who undertook to sell the bonds, 
with the final result that the private investor, the real 
bond buyer, has been misled. 

‘*A bond which permits retirement at any time on 
call must, of course, be sold at a lower price or com- 
mand a little higher rate of interest than equally well 
protected bonds of definite maturity. 

‘In my opinion,’’ said Mr. Spry,’’ some of the tim- 
ber bonds which have recently defaulted could be made 
to pay out to much better advantage if refinanced and 
handled along these lines than will be the case under 
the present system, and I can not understand why bond- 
holders’ committees having such in charge do not have 
the property recruised and put it in such shape that the 
investor will ultimately receive his money instead of 
losing a portion of the principal as now seems inevit- 
able, and the operator be given a chance to manufacture 
the timber at a profit. 

‘‘The fundamental trouble seems to be due to over- 
estimating timber and values and the attempt to retire 
bonds faster than operating and market conditions will 
warrant. 

“*Get the timber bond business on to a banking basis, 
carefully safeguard its issues as I have outlined, and 
the timber bond will take its true place as one of the 
safest and most profitable and desirable forms of in- 
vestment available to the public, and at the same time 
the credit of the lumber business will be protected and 
enhanced.’’ 


WEAVERS CONTROL SHINGLE MAKING. 


Coast Manufacture Demoralized by Union Labor— 
Employees’ Unfair Methods. 





EVERETT, WaASH., April 24.—The shingle weavers of 
the State of Washington have, in the past, maintained 
one of the strongest organizations of labor in this State. 
During more prosperous times in the history of the in- 
dustry the shingle weavers have practically dictated to 
the owner how he should operate his business. During 
the periods of market depression the mill owners were, 
so to speak, working for the shingle weavers. The long 
continued depression within the last two years and the 
open competition from British Columbia manufacturers 
have made it absolutely impossible for shingle mill 
owners to operate under the old conditions without an 
actual heavy loss. A great many of the mills have 
closed down and have been closed for many months, and 
the ones that are operating have been compelled to op- 
erate with non-union crews at reduced wages. This con- 
dition has very greatly weakened the shingle weavers’ 
union as it has taken the stand that regardless of con- 
ditions its members will not accept a reduction in the 
extremely high wages that have been paid to this class 
of labor. 

In order to provide work for themselves, when the mill 
owners found it impossible to run, a number of codp- 
erative companies have been formed by shingle weav- 
ers, and they have leased mills, which the owners were 
glad enough to lease at reasonable terms, rather than 
see them standing idle. 

The unfair part of it, from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point, is that while the union shingle weavers will not 
accept a reduction in wages from the owner who has 
his money invested in the plant, when they operate 4 
codperative mill and run it on a union scale of wages 
that is only a subterfuge, for it is well known that in 
most cases the codperative companies have been unable 
to pay the union scale of wages, but at the end of each 
month would pay in proportion whatever they could, 
and then give the employees notes for the balance to 
make up the union scale, with the hope that sometime 
in the future they will be able to make enough money, 
with a better market, to take up the notes. 

The codoperative shingle mill plan, however, is grow- 
ing and the latest addition to the list is the O. K. Mill 
Company’s plant at Everett. This plant, which is 4 
combination cedar siding and shingle mill, has just been 
leased by a company of shingle weavers. The plant ‘s 
old and out of date and the shingle weavers’ company 
is making what repairs are necessary before it can be 
started. Their plan, which might be said to be the last 
stand of the employees for control of the industry at 4 
time when they have lost practically all of the sym- 
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patiy of the public because of their unreasonable de- 
ma: is, is to manufacture shingles in codperative mills 
and place the union label upon every bundle. They 
will then go to the union carpenters and demand that 
they refuse to use any shingles that do not bear the 
unio? label. J. G. Browne, international president of 
the :nion, recently returned from Chicago, where he at- 
tem; ted to gain this support from the building trade 
unicus. His attempt was unsuccessful, however, as 
the other unions have troubles of their own to attend 
to at the present time. 

Representatives of the Shingle Weavers’ Union, when 
asked this week by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN whether or not the union label on shingles 
would stand for quality, frankly stated that it would 
not any more than in other lines of manufacture, where, 
in many instances, the union label actually meant infe- 
rior quality, but which condition of affairs, they stated, 
the manufacturer was to blame for. 

Everett has long been the headquarters of the Shingle 
Weavers’ Union and the union’s greatest stronghold, and 
it is also the largest shingle manufacturing point in 
the world. For the first time in many years the shingle 
mills in Everett are operating with nonunion crews and 
the only ones employing union men are a few small 
codperative mills, being run by the men themselves. 





LONGSHOREMEN’S CLAIMS UNDER IN- 
VESTIGATION. 


Boston, Mass., April 28.—The unreasonable demands 
made on the Brown Lumber Company by union long- 
shoremen in connection with the unloading two weeks 
ago of the steamships Atlantic and Cricket are under 
investigation by the port directors. It is understood 
that labor union officials also are looking into the mat- 
ter, since some are beginning to realize that such arbi- 
trary actions will keep business away from the port, 
and in the long run hurt the workingmen as well as 
the consignee the longshoremen attempted to ‘‘hold up.’’ 

Wendell F. Brown, head of the Brown Lumber Com- 
pany, said yesterday that he wants to have a plain un- 
derstanding before his next two cargoes of Pacific coast 
lumber come in. The demand for Douglas fir in the 
New England market is good. Mr. Brown estimated 
that the total amount of this lumber now on hand here 
in wholesale and retail yards és not over 2,500,000 feet. 





ALL LEGAL BRIEFS NOT DUST-DRY. 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 26.—All briefs are not ‘‘ dry 
as dust’? documents, devoid of humor or spirit. Counsel 
for the Nashville Tie Company and others who com- 
plained against the unjust treatment accorded them by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad in the matter of 
rates on treated ties have managed to put a little of 
both humor and spirit in their reply brief to that of the 
defendants. Barthell, Howell & O’Connor, attorneys for 
the complainants, say: 


_It is not dispnted and it can not be successfully contra- 

dicted that treatment ties are manufactured from the low- 
est grade of timber and that timber thus utilized if not used 
for that purpose would go to waste. We might probably 
have burdened the record with much more evidence as to the 
manufacture of treatment ties had we not presumed that 
cefendant had some little elementary knowledge of a busi- 
ness with which it has been in such intimate contact, 
especially since the coincidence of its own tie treatment 
Plant being put into operation simultaneously with the in- 
crease in rates on the lines in the territory adjacent to 
Guthrie, Ky., and also had we not presumed that this honor- 
able commission for the purpose of this case did not re- 
quire more testimony upon this subject. 

We opine (to use a word from the brief of learned counsel 
for the defendant) that the evident effort disclosed in the 
defendant’s brief to becloud the issues of this cause by the 
strained construction of testimony and the lengthy defense 
of its lumber tariffs will not be successful. We do not con- 
sider the question whether or not the defendant’s witness 
Mr. Goodwyn is or is not an honest man is material to the 
issucs involved herein, but, whether it may be deemed so 
or not, the defendant’s brief and the testimony of Mr. Good- 
wyn remind us of the old negro expression so often heard, 
He sho do give hisself a good recommendation.” 





CYPRESS INSPECTORS FOREGATHER. 


New ORLEANS, La., April 25.—As a preliminary to 
the annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held here next week, the as- 
Sociition inspectors foregathered here today for a con- 
ference with the grading committee, and will remain in 
this vieinity until after the meeting. They include 
William Abercrombie, with headquarters at New York; 
W. !°, Robitaille, stationed at Columbus, Ohio.; William 
Petrie, stationed at Jacksonville, Fla., and G. G. Kuntz, 
Who makes his headquarters at St. Louis. 

Daring their stay they will probably visit some of 
the cypress mills, in company with members of the as- 
Sor’ stion grading committee and go over with the com- 
Mitteemen such questions or suggestions regarding 
8Tu ‘es as have been presented. Friday of this week 
a 1 ceting of the grading committee entire will be held 
her, with the inspectors in attendance. Meanwhile, if 
an’ oody wants an ‘‘association inspection,’’ this will 
Sere to inform him of the whereabouts of the inspec- 
tio foree and the date of its members’ return to their 
Tes eetive territories. 





NEW CONTRACT FORMS ADOPTED. 


UISVILLE, Ky., April 28—The new contract forms 
tec atly adopted by the American Institute of Archi- 


tes and the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
ch: ges have been adopted by the city of Louisville. 
The chief building inspector of that city, William J. 
0” illivan, Tecently issued plans and specifications for 
ay "ge engine house to be constructed for the city and 
ba! ulated that the formal contract and conditions to 
- ‘greed upon must be. those recently adopted by the 


organizations. 


DENSITY RULE FOR SOUTHERN PINE ADOPTED. 





Association Action Closely Follows Recommendations of the Forest Service—Restrictions 
and Requirements of Adopted and Suggested Rules. 





Through an error by the telegraph company in trans- 
mitting the report last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in its report of the meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans was made to say that the di- 
rectors had referred the ‘‘density’’ rule to subscribers 
to the association’s service for a vote on its final adop- 
tion. This was in error, as the directors finally 
adopted the following ‘‘density’’ rule, which closely 
follows the rule recommended by the Forest Service and 
discussed before the association by H. 8. Betts, engineer 
in forest products, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
which rule is printed in full on this page. The rule as 
adopted by the directors is as follows: 


Select Structural Material. 


Requirements for density and. rate of growth: 

; —— contain only sound wood and be well manufac- 
ured. 

2. On a radial line from the pith the inspection area shall 
show on the cross section an average of six or more annual 
rings of growth to the inch with one-third summer wood, or 
one-half summer wood if the average number of annual rings 
of growth is less than six. 

(1) Pith present or accurately located : 

A. Radial line of five inches present, apply inspection dver 
third, fourth and fifth inches. 

B. Radial line of five inches not present, apply inspection 
to the second inch on 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 3x3, 3x4, 4x4 or any 
other dimension material that has less than 16 square inches 
on the cross section. In the larger material apply inspection 
to the three inches farthest from the pith. 

(2) Pith not present or can not be accurately located: 

A. Material over 3 inches thick, apply inspection to 3 
inches nearest the pith. 

B. Dimension material 3 inches or less in thickness, apply 


inspection to second inch on the piece nearest the pith. 

(3) The radial line chosen shall show a representative 
number of annual rings of growth and percent of summer 
wood. 

The summer wood must be dark and show a sharp con- 
trast in color to the spring wood. 

4, It is sufficient if either end passes the inspection. 

Restrictions on knots in beams: 

(5), Shall not have in volume 1 (see figure 1 in Forest 
Service rules printed on this page) sound knots greater in 
diameter than one-fourth the width of the face on which 
they appear—maximum knot 1% inches. Shall not have in 
volume 2 sound knots greater in diameter than one-half the 


width of the face on which they appear—maximum knot 3 
inches. 
The aggregate diameter of all knots within the center half 


of the length of any face shall not exceed the width of that 
face. 

The diameter of a knot on the narrow or horizontal face 
of a beam is to be taken as its projection on a line perpen 


dicular to the edge of the timber. On the wide or vertical 
face the smallest dimension of the knot is to be taken as its 
diameter. 
Restrictions on knots in columns: . 
(6) Shall not have sound knots greater in diameter than 
one-third the least width of the column—-maximum knot 4 
inches. 


Restrictions on shakes and checks in beams: 

(7) Round or ring shakes shall not occupy at either end 
of the timber more than one-fourth the width for green ma- 
terial nor more than one-third the width for seasoned ma- 
terial. Any combination of checks and shakes which would 
reduce the strength to a greater extent than the allowable 
round shakes will not be permitted. Shakes shall not show 
on ‘the faces of either green or seasoned timber. 

Restrictions on cross grain in beams: 

(8) Shall not have diagonal! grain with slope greater than 
one in twenty in volume 1. 





RULES PROPOSED BY THE UNITED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE FOR GRADING THE 
STRENGTH OF SOUTHERN YELLOW 
PINE TIMBERS. 

Grade 1. 


Requirements for Density and Rate of Growth. 

1. Shall contain only sound wood. 

2. Shall show on the cross section an average of not 
less than one-third summerwood in timber with six or 
more annual growth rings to the inch; or one-half 
summerwood in timber with less than six rings to the 
inch. The inspection for summerwood and rings shall 
be made on a radial !ine from the pith as follows: 


(1) When the pith is present or can be accurately 
located. 
A. Radial line of 5” present. 

a. Apply inspection over third, fourth, and 

fifth inches from pith. 
B. Radial line of 5” not present. 

a. Apply inspection to the second inch on 
2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 3x3, 3x4, 4x4, or any 
other dimension material that has less 
than 16 square inches on the cross 
section. 

b. In larger material apply inspection to the 
three inches farthest from the pith. 


(2) When the pith is not present or can not be 
accurately located. 
A. When material is over 3” thick apply in- 
spection to three inches nearest the pith. 
B. In dimension material 3” or less in thickness 
apply inspection to second inch from the 
edge nearest the pith. 


(3) The radial line chosen shall be representative 
with respect to rate of growth and percent 
of summerwood. In case of disagreement 
between purchaser and seller the figures ob- 
tained by averaging the number of annual 
rings and percent of summerwood on the two 
chosen inspection lines shall be used. 


3. Contrast in color between summerwood and 
springwood shall be sharp and the summerwood shail 
be dark in color. 

4. It is sufficient if either end passes the inspection. 
Restriction on Knots in Beams. 

5. Shall not have in Volume 1 (see fig. 1) sound knots 
with a diameter greater than 1!/2 inches or one-fourth 
the width of the face on which they appear—or knots 
over one-half inch in diameter which are insecurely 
attached to the surrounding wood. Shall not have in 
Volume 2 sound Knots with a diameter greater than 3 
inches or one-half the width of the face on which they 
appear—or insecurely attached knots with a diameter 
greater than 1!/2 inches or one-fourth the width of the 
face on which they appear. 

The aggregate diameter of all knots within the 
center half of the length of any face shall not exceed 
the width of that face. 

Fig.l " 
Division of Beam into Volumes for Location of Knots 
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The diameter of a knot on the narrow or horizontal 
face of a beam is to be taken as its projection on a line 
perpendicular to the edge of the timber. On the wide 
or vertical face, the smallest dimension of a knot is to 
be taken as its diameter (see fig. 1). 





RULES PROPOSED BY THE FOREST SERVICE. 


Restrictions on Knots in Columns. 

6. Shall not have sound knots whose diameters are 
greater than 4 inches or one-third the least width of 
the column, or Knots over one-half inch in diameter 
which are insecurely attached to the surrounding wood. 

The diameter of a knot is to be taken as its pro- 
jection on a line perpendicular to the edge of the 
column—as on the narrow edge of a beam (see fig. 1). 


Restrictions on Shakes and Checks in Beams. 


7. Ring-shakes shall not occupy, at either end of a 
timber, more than one-fourth the width of green ma- 
terial, nor more than one-third the -width for seasoned 
material. 

Any combination of checks and shakes which would 
reduce the strength to a greater extent than the allow- 
able ring-shakes will not be permitted. Shakes shall 
not show on the faces of either greer or seasoned 
timber. 


Restrictions on Cross-Grain in Beams. 


8. Shall not have in Volume 1 diagonal grain with 
slope greater than one in twenty. 
Notes on Proposed Rules: 

1. The greater part of southern yellow pine struc- 
tural timber is now sold under grade classifications 
adopted by associations of lumber manufacturers. 
These classifications differ somewhat and are described 
in rules published by the several associations. The 
rules here proposed embody the principles which should 
guide in the selection of high grade structural timbers. 
Their use will result in securing timbers of higher 
average strength and greater uniformity than can be 
obtained by the use of any of the existing commercial 
rules. They are intended to apply to structural tim- 
bers only and not to material to be used where factors 
other than strength are of prime importance. in 
specifying material the advantages connected with the 
use of commercial grades should be considered and the 
commercial grades adhered to as long as it is certain 
that material selected under such rules will meet the 
requirements. 

2. Contrasts in the color of summerwood and spring- 
wood may be classified as sharp, medium, and poor. 
Sticks with medium or poor contrast should not be 
admitted in Grade 1 material, except when the pro- 
portion of summerwood is considerably In excess of the 
minimum requirement. 

3. The importance of shakes and checks in the 
middle half of the height of a beam is dependent upon 
the magnitude of the horizontal shearing stress. The 
specification given is for beams in which the allowable 
shearing stress is developed. In beams whose length 
is more than 15 times their height the allowable shear- 
ing stress is not usually developed, and as the : itio of 
length to height increases the importance of these 
shakes and checks decreases proportionately. Ring- 
shakes showing on an end should be consideved as 
extending to the center. Checks and radial or star- 
shakes are not usually continuous in the direction of 
the length of the timber but should not be allowed if, 
in the judgment of the inspector, their weakening effect 
is greater than that of the allowable ring-shakes. 

Allowable conditions for both green and seasoned 
material are given because checks are formed and 
shakes further developed during seasoning. The maxi- 
mum amount of shakes and checks should not be 
allowed unless it is practically certain from the appear- 
ance of the timber, or from a knowledge of the sea- 
soning conditions, or length of time elapsed since 
cutting, that it is thoroughly seasoned. For purposes 
of this rule, it will be considered that at least 1!/2 
months per inch of thickness Is required for material 
to become thoroughly seasoned. ; 

4. In dry interior construction a working stress of 
1,600 pounds per square inch may be used with beams 
which meet the requirements of the proposed rules. 

Forest Products Laboratory, 


April, 1915. Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camere 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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ANNOUNCES MANUFACTURING POLICY. 


Arkansas Plant to Specialize in Soft Textured Oak— 
Owns Stumpage Aggregating 20,000,000 Feet. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK. 

Located in the center of a section that is probably 
growing more oak than does any other part of the United 
States, the plant of the Little Rock Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company at this point is now directing its 
attention entirely to the manufacture of oak and ash, 
it being the intention of the management to continue 
working on this particular line until such time as the 
market for gum will make it profitable for the plant 
to manufacture that wood. 

In selecting a location for the plant the management 
came to the conclusion that there is more oak in Ar- 
kansas than in any other 
State of the Union and to 


figured quartered stock, and under his direction the 
output of this plant is kept up to the very highest 
standpoint of excellence. 

The lumber yard in connection with the mill is so 
situated as to be thoroughly drained and to secure the 
proper air drying of the product of the mill. 

With its splendid timber supply and up to date meth- 
ods of manufacture the Little Rock Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company is rapidly taking its place among 
the leading hardwood concerns of the South. The 
plant is a new, modern band mill with a capacity of 
40,000 feet a day. 





HAS SOLD ALL THIS YEAR’S CUT. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
‘«That car of thick maple must go out on that 11:30 


Sees 
Mich. The representative knew the gentleman taiking 
to the conductor was Frank Michelson, president 


of the Johannesburg Manufacturing Company, J:han- 
nesburg, Mich.—would ‘have known him even thoug® the 
conductor had not mentioned his name. He looks just 
like his picture and talks and acts just as a glance at 
his picture suggests he would. 


The representative introduced himself to Mr. Michel- 
son, who sat down and told him a few things about 
manufacturing and selling lumber. ‘‘I am just re‘urn- 
ing from a trip,’’ he said, ‘‘and feel pretty goo. I 
sold all our maple, elm, birch, beech, soft maple and a 
big block of hemlock of our 1915 cut; and I didn’t 
have to give it away either. No one has to give away 
good lumber. All that is needed is backbone and a firm 
belief in the value of the stock one has to sell. We know 
no one makes better lumber than we do and the trade 
knows it too. The people 
to whom TI sold this stock 





be enabled to secure a fa- 
vorable location for reach- 
ing the timber contiguous 
to this mill it was decided 
to locate the plant here. 
The Little Rock Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company 
owns stumpage aggregat- 
ing 20,000,000 feet of fine 
hardwoods and is continu- 
ally adding to its timber 
supply by purchase when- 
ever able to locate timber 
which is known to be of 
the proper soft texture. 
Just now the company. is 
operating a tow-boat and 
six barges on the Arkansas 
River and has a crew rais- 
ing from the bottom of 
the river some very high 
grade red oak which is be- 
ing transported to the mill 
and manufactured into 
lumber. 

This plant, which is ad- 
mirably located for track 
facilities, as both the Iron 
Mountain and Rock Island 
switch to the yard, has 
been running about sixty 
days and the company will 
soon be in position to offer 
to the trade high class 
oak of its own manufac- 
ture. 

Referring to the policy 
of the company D. S&S. 
Watrous, secretary-treas- 
urer, recently said: ‘‘Our 
specialty is plain and 
quartered oak of the soft 
textured variety only. The 
time has come when the 
manufacturers and consumers of oak will look to the soft 
textured variety which works easily and finishes nicely. 
In purchasing our timber we have had this especially 
in mind, and it is our intention to furnish the trade 
with this variety of oak.’’ 

One feature of the business which Mr. Watrous be- 
lieves other manufacturers will finally adopt is the sort- 
ing of stock to widths in the grades of firsts and sec- 
onds. He says his company intends to be in position 
to furnish carloads of special widths and to carry in 
stock at all times regular thicknesses of plain and quar- 
tered red and white oak and ash. ‘‘The day has come 
in the hardwood business,’’ said Mr. Watrous, ‘‘when 
manufacturers should make a specialty of some things, 
and our specialty is the soft textured variety of oak 
assorted to widths in the better grades.’’ 

The personnel of the company includes men of long 
and valuable experience in the hardwood trade. J. L. 
Retting, president of the company, has been identified 
with the hardwood lumber business in Michigan for a 
great many years and is well and favorably known as 
a successful manufacturer and wholesaler. 

William J. Clark, a capitalist of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is vice president and is well known in Grand Rapids in 
other lines of trade but this is his first venture in 
the hardwood lumber business. 

D. S. Watrous, secretary-manager, was for nearly ten 
years manager of the Lansing Company’s plant at Par- 
kin, Ark., and in his new connection with the Little 
Rock Lumber & Manufacturing Company hopes to 
continue to supply his friends who consume lumber with 
high grade, well manufactured stock. 

The logging and timber buying end of the business 
is in charge of the Yount brothers, who have been han- 
dling timber and logs throughout Arkansas for the last 
ten years, and are thoroughly well equipped both by 
knowledge and experience to give the best possible serv- 
ice in this department. 

W. A. Clark, superintendent of the plant, has been 
identified with the hardwood manufacturing industry 
of the South for more than twenty-five years and is 
known as a man who believes more in quality than in 
quantity of output. His especial hobby is cutting nicely 





1. General view of the plant. 























2. Handling big hardwood logs by derrick. 3. High-grade oak in pile. 4. Some of the com- 


pany’s choice logs. 


AROUND THE HARDWOOD PLANT OF THE LITTLE ROCK LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COM- 


PANY, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


train this morning. I promised to have it in Flint to- 
morrow and when I make a promise I see that it is lived 
up to.’’ 

‘*Yes, but it can’t be done, Mr. Michelson. It has 
to be graded from the pile and there isn’t a car spotted 
yet. It is 8:30 and we simply have to put out at 
13230,?? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was awak- 
ened from a nap by this conversation between a jolly 
but determined looking gentleman and the conductor of 
the train running between Grayling and Johannesburg, 





ALLEY OF MICHIGAN HARDWOODS IN YARD OF Jo- 
HANNESBURG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 





tried to get me to reduce 
my price; in fact, they 
have been trying to since 
January 1, but I stood 
**nat’’—wouldn’t make a 
cent reduction and got the 
business. 

“‘Tumbermen are largely 
responsible for poor mar. 
kets. They let the buyer 
fix the price on their stock 
instead of fixing it them- 
selves and getting it. We 
never have any trouble in 
marketing our stock,’’ said 
Mr. Michelson, ‘‘and we 
generally sell the same peo- 
ple year after year.’’ 

The Johannesburg Manu- 
facturing Company has an 
exceptionally fine plant and 
about ten years’ cut of 
Michigan hardwoods and 
hemlock, with a little pine. 

By the way, that car of 
thick maple went out on 
the 11:30 train all right 
and Mr. Michelson’s com- 
ment was, ‘‘ When we make 
up our minds to do a thing, 
we do it.’’ 





TO CHANGE SCENE 
OF OPERATIONS. 


ORANGE, TEX. 

The recent purchase by 
the Miller-Link Lumber 
Company of a large tract 
of virgin longleaf yellow 
pine timber in Calcasieu 
Parish, La., has resulted 
in a decided change in the plan of operations of this 
company. For some time work has been in progress on 
a new tramroad being constructed by this company for 
the purpose of logging this timber tract and the man- 
agement expects by the first of July next to transfer 
its timber operations from Texas to Louisiana. Prac- 
tically ever since its organization several years ago the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company has secured its log sup- 
ply from timber tracts owned by it in Texas along 
the line of the Orange & Northwestern Railroad. Log- 
ging camps of the company have been located at 


Bunker Hill, Texas, from which point its logging road . 


has run out in various directions into the timber, the 
logs being delivered to the mill at Orange by the 
Orange & Northwestern Railroad. 


Under its new plan the company will abandon its 
logging operations in Texas and will secure its entire 
timber supply from Louisiana. A modern logging 
camp with all its accessories is being established at a 
point near the old town of Bancroft, La., which was 
formerly the scene of operations of the old Bancroft 
Lumber Company. The Miller-Link Company 1ias 
acquired a magnificent tract of virgin longleaf yellow 
pine which will supply it with timber of the highest 
quality, especially adapted for the manufacture of 
export materials and railroad and factory timbers. In 
order to guarantee that there shall always be an 
available log supply for its mill at Orange the Mil'er- 
Link Lumber Company has- arranged for securing its 
timber over two routes. Its logging road will connect 
with the tracks of the Kansas City Southern Railread 
and also with the Gulf, Sabine & Red River Railread, 
the latter being the logging railroad of the Lute ver 
& Moore Lumber Company, of Orange. The best of 
the timber, which will be in no danger of becom'ng 
water-logged and lost, will be shipped over the G:lf, 
Sabine & Red River Railroad to its terminus at \ b- 
letts Bluff, La., where the logs will be dumped into ‘he 
river and floated to the company’s mill at Oran-e, 
18 miles below. The lower grades of logs will be 
shipped by rail to the mill at Orange over the Frisco 


(Concluded on Page 46.) 
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directly affect the public than do others. 


than in another. 


This fact is well illustrated in the attitude of a manufacturing com- 
munity toward its manufacturers and of a rural community toward 
Development clubs in industrial centers have for years 
directed their energies largely to encouraging the development of 
industry by making conditions favorable to the establishing of fac- 
tories. Their work in behalf of industry has taken many forms, from 
that of giving free sites and securing reduced freight rates to securing 
favorable legislation and improving rivers and harbors. 

Of late rural communities have been more alive to their interests 
in developing their resources and wealth; but they are still far behind 
the cities in this respect, and that fact may account in a measure at 
least for the heavy drafts that the industrial centers are able to make 
upon the agricultural communities for men and money. 

When each farm is considered a factory, as it unquestionably is, its 
importance as a producer of wealth for the community will be more 
fully appreciated, and the community will see that its own interests 
are served in making that factory as efficient and profitable as possible. 

The farm’s raw material is its soil’s fertility and its finished materials 
The length of time that a 
factory can operate and the profits it can produce for its owner are 
determined by its supply of raw materials and the efficiency with 
For example, the mining industry quickly 
exhausts the supply of raw materials in a community and then must 
The same has been true heretofore of the 
lumber industry and in fact some formerly prosperous communities 
have been practically abandoned because the soil has been exhausted 


its farmers. 


are grain, live stock and dairy products. 


which they are utilized. 


remove to other fields. 


by unscientific methods of agriculture. 


Agriculture, because it produces the food and the clothing of the 
world, has a more intimate relation to community and national pros- 
perity than has any other industry. Yet how little have communities 
as units done to encourage scientific methods in this. great. industry 


With the growth of the community spirit as manifested in cooper- 
ative effort in behalf of the public welfare has come a realization of 
the fact that some lines of private business, some industries, more 
Hence it often happens 


that the public as represented in a development club will exert itself 
more to promote prosperity through improved methods in one industry 
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MUNITY BUILDING GO HAND IN HAND. 


upon which their very life depends! The soil of no region is exhaust- 
less, and only a few score years of “taking out” and not “putting back” 
are possible without bringing poverty to the soil, as well as to the 


Many factors and methods are involved in scientific agriculture, 
but the best informed scientific agriculturists are unanimous in declar- 


ing that the use of silos will do more to preserve soil fertility and will 


out the year. 


pate. 


bring greater profit to farmers and to community than wi!l any other 
method or device invented by man. This is true, not because the silo 
itself saves so much, though that is enough to make the silo an ex- 
tremely profitable investment, but jt is true because the silo is the 
entering wedge by means of which are introduced scientific methods 
that will work a revolution in agriculture. 

The use of the silo means the raising of live stock, the feeding of the 
grain on the land, and consequently the return of a large part of 
the fertility to the soil. 
form of dairying or feeding for beef and pork, it gives to the farmer 
profitable employment at all seasons and provides him an income 
in cash with which to supply his merchandising requirements through- 


Whether the raising of live stock takes the 


Every merchant, and in fact every other member of the rural com- 
munity, ought to realize the significance of this fact in its relation 
to community prosperity and enterprise. 
is commonly poverty stricken three-fourths of the year, and in years 
of crop failure it is positively dead. 

Therefore, the building of silos is seen to be a splendid form of 
community building in which every citizen can well afford to partici- 
In all sections of the country this work is being carried on 
through cooperation by bankers, merchants and agricultural organ- 
izations, and wherever these agencies have worked they have brought 
eras of prosperity—first to themselves and then to their communities. 

Lumbermen can start this work in their communities and there is 
no better time than now to doso. Talk it over with your bankers and 


The one-crop community 


with the other merchants; take it up with your State agricultural 





CIVIC MOVEMENTS. 


At aN informal gathering recently at Rogers City, 
Mich., tentative plans were adopted for promoting a 
home coming, combined with fourth of July celebration 
during the coming summer. Before definite plans are 
made for the celebration a public mass meeting will be 
held with a view of arousing the interest of the entire 
community. An outline of the plan includes the appoint- 
ment of committees on entertainment, advertising etc. 

* * * 


Tue crtizENs of Hood River, Ore., through the vari- 
ous social and civic clubs are planning to build a munici- 
pal swimming pool. It is proposed to utilize for this 
purpose water from an abandoned reservoir, a relic of 
the early water system of the city. A concrete pool 
will be built just below the reservoir, the waters of 
which can not be used because they are so cold. A com- 


mitts appointed to make preparations for the pool in- 
oe a minister, a physician, a woman representative 
of the 


parent teachers’ association, a representative of 
the \Voman’s Club, a leader of the Boy Scouts, a rep- 
resentative of the Commercial Club and a merchant as a 
Tepr: sentative of the business men. The movement in 
beha ‘ of the civic pool owes its impetus to the fact 
that nearly every year a boy has been drowned while 
8Wi! ning in the Columbia River. 


* * * 

T © DAILY press is publishing reports of ‘‘take it 
bac! * eelebrations in various communities. The object 
of : © eelebration is to induce all persons to search 
the. premises for articles they have borrowed and for- 
got. or neglected to return. The Modesto (Cal.) 
Mo ing Herald, in commenting on this custom, sug- 
ges’ that it would be well to include in the ‘‘take it 
bac’? eelebration the taking back of slanderous state- 
mers made regarding neighbors and also suggests that 
the clebration be held monthly. 

* * 
A RECENT meeting of the New Iberia (La.) Civic 
Le: ne it was decided to start a movement in behalf of 


a) ile park gymnasium and swimming pool. All own- 
ers aving grounds running to the banks of the Teche 
wi be asked to submit prices and architects will be 
ask to submit estimates of cost. The membership 
or te Civie League consists entirely of women who 
ha already secured many improvements for the city 
an this movement has the backing of influential men 
of <ew Iberia, 
* * * 


_ HE Community Club of Wautoma, Wis., held a meet- 
im. at which the Ladies’ Study Club of that town was 








a guest in the courthouse at Wautoma Monday even- 
ing, April 12. At the close of the meeting it was de- 
cided to hold a 6-day Chautauqua in Wautoma this 


summer. 
* * * 


A ‘PARAGRAPH in the Portland Oregonian says that 
rural social life is blighted by too much fuss and feath- 
ers. ‘‘Hostesses waste precious energy ‘putting on style.’ 
Neighbors should meet in each others’ houses without 
formality or display. If there is anything to eat, use 
the every-day dishes. But it is better to have no re- 
freshments. People should learn to meet and talk 
without eating or drinking, discuss their business sens- 
ibly and avoid all foolish imitation of city humbug.’’ 





THE BOOSTER. 


A local business man told this little story at the 
Advertising Club the other day: 

“1! was in the South on business not long ago,’ 
he sald, “and found myself one day at a hotel table 
with three other men, all Southerners and all 
strangers to me. Well, somebody said something 
about hls home town—something not very compll- 
mentary, and somebody else said something along 
the same line, and then | opened up about Cleve- 
land. 

“Well, | gave them the best | had with me. i 
told where we stood in iron and steel, and in cloth- 
Ing, and electricity, and hardware, and printing, and 
civic pride. | told ’em about our parks and boule- 
vards, and our Warrensville farm and our 3-cent 
fare. 

“I talked fast so as to get it all in, and | tried 
not to miss a point. Well, they sat there watching 
me and not saying a word, but when | stopped for 
want of breath a fine, portly man pulled a note- 
book out of his pocket. 

““«1’'d like your name and address,” he said. 

“Then he put out his hand. 

““«Glad to know you,’ he told me. ‘I’m president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of ———,’ and he 
named a leading city of the South; ‘and what I 
want to say Is that if we had a half dozen boosters 
like you our town would be blamed sight bigger and 
more useful. Hold on,’ he added, ‘you’re not a spe- 
cial official booster, are you?’ 

“1 laughed. 

“ ‘No,’ I told him, ‘I’m just one of the 700,000.’ ”’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 











experiment stations, get a county agricultural agent and lecturer if 
need be and start your community on the road to soil improvement 
and permanent agriculture via the road of silo building. 
be a real “good roads” movement. 


That will 


AGRICULTURE. 

RECENTLY the Beaumont (Tex.) Home Garden Asso- 
ciation held its annual election, the officers elected being 
president, vice president, secretary, treasurer and two 
directors. On the directorate are a doctor and a young 
woman, who have interested themselves in the ‘‘city 
beautiful’’ movement. 

* * 

Pror. H. G. McGowan, agriculturist of the Mississippi 
Industrial Institute and College, has organized a boys’ 
corn club at the Narrow Memorial School, Columbus, 
Miss., and is preparing to give the boys a thorough 
course in corn raising. Fourteen acres of land south of 
the city have been leased for the use of the club and it 
is Professor McGowan’s intention to divide the ground 
into acre plots, assigning an acre to each boy. 

* * * 


AT THE annual meeting of the Barksdale Farmers’ 
Club, near Ashland, Wis., Arthur Childs, game warden, 
addressed farmers on the subject of birds. A speaker 
also explained to them the operation of a producers’ and 
consumers’ association and arrangements were made for 
the appointment of a committee to purchase improved 
seed for the use of members. 

7 * 


In Bow.ine GREEN, Mo., recently a meeting was held 
to discuss the advisability of securing a farm adviser. 
Numerous speakers addressed those in attendance on 
the advantages of improved methods in agriculture and 
a local band furnished music, 

* * * 


THE OrEGON Agricultural College has selected a young 
woman, who is domestic science instructor in the Kla- 
math County High School, to represent the college at 
the San Francisco exposition for six weeks this sum- 
mer. This young woman was graduated from the col- 
lege and will be one of a group of six girls chosen from 
last year’s class to assist in serving meals te Oregon 
people who visit the State building at the fair. The 
purpose of the meals is to show visitors the practical 
value of a college course in domestic science. The 
kitchen and dining room at the exhibit are separated 
by plate glass so that visitors may observe the clean- 
liness and efficiency with which kitchen work is car- 
ried on. 

* * * ; 

PEOPLE in the vicinity of Lockhart, Tex., recently cele- 
brated ‘‘work the road a day,’’ much work being per- 
formed on the roads leading out of Lockhart. A large 


number of men responded with wagons, hoes, picks and 
scrapers and the work performed is expected to be of 
permanent value. 
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3 REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





How Retail Trade Flourishes in a Manufacturing Town—Effects of Interurban Lines on Lumber Traffic—Financjal 
Conditions Influence Building—Features and Conduct of Up-to-Date Enterprises. 


IN A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 


Decatur, Ill., has been so thronged looking after her 
varied interests that she has not gotten around to the 
establishing of very many retail lumber yards. This 
is something the men already in that line of trade find 
hard to bear. They stand lonesomely out in front of 
the office boring their knuckles into their eyes and 
letting their under lips hang down like the family 
wash on the line. You know how badly men feel under 
such circumstances. They are scanning the horizon 
for possible retailers who may be headed toward De- 
eatur with intent to commit a new yard upon the city, 
and any such adventurer will be met with the usual 
welcome; say a large paving stone on the chest or a 
bit of second-hand plumbing bounded off the bean. 
But while the local flock is not large it does not follow 
that any pasture is going to waste. Several, on the 
contrary, said there was not enough to go around and 
satisfy the appetites of everybody. It is always thus 
on the commercial commons; no matter how many or 
how few sheep and goats may be in the herd nobody 
has enough. Then if a neweomer jumps in and begins 
to grab a part the whole bunch begins to chew faster, 
and perhaps some temperamental brother will back off 
and attempt to butt the stuffing out of the new arrival. 

Decatur has long bragged that its commercial affairs 
were in a particularly stable condition because of the 
fact that there were a large number of rather small 
sized concerns doing business and that they repre- 
sented many lines of industry. If a town has a great 
number of small potteries, say, and the bottom drops 
out of the pottery business the city is no better off 
than it would be if there were but one big concern 
and it had to shut down. But if each of these small 
concerns was in a business different from all its neigh- 
bors it would take a regular commercial cyclone to hit 
them all. But of late years the city has gotten away 
from this principle of the fathers. I don’t know that 
it particularly cared, for a city is like a man and has 
to do the work it can get to do. The big industries 
bring with them big payrolls, and these payrolls stimu- 
late the commercial life of the place. Certainly De- 
eatur, like any other town, would raise a large racket 
if it were proposed to take the big plants away. But 
as this is being written some of these concerns are 
working only part time, though perhaps by the time 
it is printed conditions will have improved. The 
Wabash has its shops here, and even in these some- 
what meager times its payroll amounts to $200,000 or 
$300,000 a month. One of the most characteristic 
manufactures is of starch. This is a fitting industry 
for the corn belt, for when things are going at capac- 
ity rates thousands of bushels of corn are ground every 
day for the purpose of making starch. The war 
stopped the export of this commodity and the eastern 
cotton mills are buying less. But this stoppage of 
demand is regarded here as temporary. 


Where the Jitney Car Flourishes. 


As I write the Sabbath stillness is broken by two 
sounds; one is the singing of interurban car wheels 
and the other is the mellifluously mournful plaint of 
some lonely and heart-sick mule. A third sound which 
I ean not hear at this time but which belongs with 
these two is the honk of the jitney cars down on the 
street. These three represent three stages of trans- 
portation which mingle in this city. The song of the 
ass, mellowed by distance into a sound that falls softly 
and melodiously on the ear, may be the gentle lamenta- 
tion of the beast over its declining estate. Once the 
steed of kings and princes and ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, it has now been set at the utilitarian and inglo- 
rious task of hauling coal and lumber and army 
wagons. The harsh screech of the car wheel may be 
rage at the jitney bus which is picking a disquietingly 
large amount of the down off the transportation goose. 
What is a jitney? Well, I reckon everybody knows; 
but for purposes of accuracy and fullness we’ll set 
down a working definition. It is an auto which tra- 
verses a regular route for the purpose of hauling pas- 
sngers for a small charge, usually 5 cents. But then 
everybody knew that, and everybody in the West has 
r.dden in one of them. Everybody in the East who 
owns street car stock has heard about them and wishes 
them all collected in a nice oozy spot in the deepest 
and wettest part of the sea. They have been playing 
hob with street car profits, and a large number of 
interested parties are wondering what they will do. 
Nobody wants them to run out a good street car serv- 
ice, supposing there is such a thing, unless they can 
guarantee that the new service will be steady and 
lasting and dependable. Reedy’s Mirror quotes a 
limerick which it attributes vaguely to a Los Angeles 
poec: 

Stone and Webster are raising a row; 
Something’s wrong with their big Boston Cow. 
That little Ford jitneyv 
Got hold of her titney, 

And they wonder who’s milking her now! 

Nobody knows what the outcome of this innovation 
will be, but the cars are much in evidence out here. 
Kansas City, Joplin, both the Springfields and this 
town are places I have visited lately where they are 
to be seen on all the streets. 





Influence of Interurban Lines. 


But what I started to tell about is the interurban 
connections that may be had out of Decatur. These 
connections are probably no better than those in many 
other cities in Illinois and Indiana, for these States 
and some of their neighbors have made great strides 
during the last few years in extending these electric 
lines. The freight service is being perfected in these 
times and will fill an increasingly important place in 
the business of hauling local shipments. The conve- 
nience of this freight service and its comparative 
cheapness are tempting some of the brethren to forget 
even more completely the old district idea according 
to which the good man and true with much heroism 
and integrity put a prohibitive price on his stock when 
a customer from another yard’s territory came in. I 
don’t think any of the dealers in Decatur use the 
interurban freight trains for this purpose as yet, but 
it is being done in other parts of the country. Mr. 
MeGavie, one of the Decatur retailers, said he no 
longer took stock in the idea that a man must con- 
fine his sales to a certain area. He said it was no 
different selling against a dealer in a neighboring 
town than selling against a dealer in the same town. 
He said he followed the old association idea, as it is 
commonly called, until he found he was losing too 
much money by it. Since then he has gotten trade 
wherever trade could be gotten. Probably many re- 
tailers over the country agree with him. <A number 




















“Second-hand plumbing bounded off the bean.” 


act on his theory without being bold enough to come 
out into the open about it. 


An Illinois Observer. 


Mr. McGavie is an interesting and a dynamic old 
gentleman with a bushy white beard and a great con- 
tempt for the Democratic party, its history and poli- 
cies and personnel. He looked forward to the next 
election with a modicum of satisfaction that was al- 
most savage in its certainty of what would be handed 
out to the political donkey. The Realm, of course, has 
no politics; but it takes a live interest as a spectator 
in noting the things that different men hold respon 
sible for business conditions. It is forced to the con- 
clusion that if any one has a pet theory about what 
makes trade good or bad he need not be afraid to 
make it known. Somebody will agree with him. Also 
somebody else will disagree, and an inspiriting fight 
can be had without difficulty on any kind of a propo- 
sition. The men of the west Coast have expected the 
canal to bring them widely diversified blessings, but 
the business men of the country have blamed the 
recent trade depression on a greater number of things 
than the canal in its wildest dreams ever dared hope 
to affect. Which is the real cause? Well, of course 
we know, but we are a peaceful and easy going person 
and so do not intend to tell. 

Mr. McGavie is thinking somewhat seriously of 
selling his Decatur yard and taking Horace Greeley’s 
advice about going West. If he does do this it is his 
intention to go the whole figure and to stop very little 
this side of the Pacific coast. 


A Small University and Its Students. 


Mr. McGaviec was talking about Millikin University, 
a school of considerable prominence that is located in 
Decatur. He mentioned the fact that he had sent his 


three boys to college but that a large number of suc- 
cessful men had never had many educational advan- 
tages. In this connection he told a yarn about Cooper, 
the famous engineer who built the Keokuk dam. Some 







English engineers made a special trip to see this great 
work and were very profoundly impressed with the 
high degree of engineering skill displayed in its con. 
struction. One of them asked Mr. Cooper if he would 
mind telling them from what university he had been 
graduated. ‘‘Not at all,’’ he said. ‘‘P and § wis my 
university.’’? They had never heard of such a school, 
so he had to explain that ‘‘P and 8’? stood for 
‘*Pick and Shovel.’’ : 

Millikin University is located on rather fine grounds 
in the western part of Decatur. The buildings have 
been carefully designed to fit together in harmonious 
groups. Few colleges, in this excepting the University 
of Chicago, are built with harmonizing architecture, 
They merely grow up, and each building is a law to 
itself and fights architecturally with its neighbors. Mil. 
likin has been fortunate in missing that. The first 
night I spent in Decatur some of the students, I 
suppose some society or federation of societies, gave 
a banquet at the St. Nicholas. It was a scrumptious 
affair and all the guests were dolled up in moonlight 
clothes, and the square in front of the hotel was 
choked with carriages and taxis. This rather startled 
me. 

Stunts like these are harmless enough if you hunt 
for any fracture of the moral code, but they are un- 
healthy. They are the things that give colleges a 
black eye with the general public. The next morning 
while I was getting my spring haircut the barber men- 
tioned the function of the night before. ‘‘TI noticed 
one young fellow in full dress who drove up in a taxi 
and helped a lady out,’’ he said, ‘‘who owed me a 
bill of $3 or $4 for months. I had the hardest kind of 
a time collecting it and finally had to get it out of his 
father. That young fellow went into the dining room 
to eat $4 worth of grub or so, and I eat 10-cent 
lunches.’’ It doesn’t look good to the average man 
who has to work hard for what he gets to see callow 
youth aping the idle rich in such ways as these. Spend- 
ing in such an utterly frivolous way a great deal more 
than would be justified by his earning power is not 
going to give a young fellow a very healthy attitude of 
mind toward the drudgery of the world and the small 
pay it brings in. It is considerably easier to cultivate 
expensive tastes than it is to cultivate the necessary 
earning power to gratify them. It is because I believe 
so thoroughly in higher education that I hate to see 
these things. Often, to be sure, students can afford 
to do it. There may be but a single function in a 
year of this kind, and the student will save for it. 
But the public does not know about the economy, and 
it does know about the lavish spread; and _ business 
men with business men’s ideas of values are not 
going to be very favorably impressed when the only 
thing they hear about a college during the whole year 
is a brilliant banquet with all the special trimmings 
that go with such an affair. However, we are no 
muckraker, and are proud of it. We are strong for 
Millikin and for all other forward-looking institv- 
tions of learning. 


VIEWS OF A KEEN SIGHTED LUMBERMAN. 


The G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company occupies a large space down rather near the 
center of the city. This is a large concern that em- 
ploys something like 100 men when running to ¢a- 
pacity, and was furnishing labor to about sixty in the 
late winter at the time of my visit. 

C. R. Lyon, president of the company, said the chief 
drawback to a normal building season was a lack of 
adequate financial machinery. Decatur has hardly its 
normal number of building and loan associations, s0 
most of the building that these associations are ex: 
pected to care for has to depend on the banks. Now, 
banking institutions are not careless creatures. In 
the matter of caution they are on a par with the man 
when some one remarked that the window was broken 
said that it seemed to be broken, on this side at least. 
A bank never is favorable to a speculative loan, and 
monthly payments don’t seem to interest it at all. 
Mr. Lyon said he presumed that most private loans 
were made on the advice of bankers, and no banker 
is going to advise his client to take a loan that he 
himself would not take. Even if he would not lose any 
money himself in the event that it proved worthless 
he does not want to get the ill will of a depositor. 
So when credit is generally under suspicion no kind 
of money, bank money or private capital, is going to 
be very fluid. Mr. Lyon did not indicate that this 
is a big barrier that will stop building; he merely 
mentioned it as one of the things that will perhaps 
stand in the way of a large business. 

‘‘While we don’t have much farming trade,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we are of course affected by the feeling and 
the prosperity of the farmers. The last two years 
have been a little hard on them because of a lack 
of rain. There has been nothing like a crop failure, 
for we don’t know what that means here; but «rops 
were somewhat shortened, and I am told the ground 
is very dry at the present time. We’ll have a crop, of 
course, but we are eager to know if it will be a full 
crop. Very little country trade comes to town. I can 
remember when the country people used to haul -heir 
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grai: to our elevators until the streets would be 


chok:d with wagons. Now every little town has its 
own clevator, and in a large number of cases the 
elev:ior carries a sideline of lumber. They can sell 
abou as cheaply as we can, for the wholesalers don’t 
favor the large buyer over the small by very much. 
The elevator man generally takes care of the lumber, 
and he has to carry only a comparatively small stock. 
So we don’t look for much trade from out of town.’’ 


Features of a Highly Improved Yard. 


James C. Sullivan, secretary of the company, took 
me through the yard and the mill. His province is 
the yard, where he holds the power of hiring and 
fring. The plant occupies two corner lots located 
diagonally across the street intersection from each 
other, except that a very small niche is taken out of 
the corner opposite the office by what used to be a 
saloon. The company tried in vain to buy this bit 
of ground, and finally the saloon, for its sins, fell 
into the clutches of the law; so at present the little 
brick building is vacant. 

One of the finest features of this yard, to my notion, 
is the pavement in all the alleys. This extends to the 




















“While I was getting my spring hair-cut.” 


alleys in the open yard as well as to those in the 
sheds. Only one small yard on the whole property 
is not paved, and this is used as an exercising yard 
for the mules. A mule just naturally has to get down 
on the ground and roll to keep him from getting 
soured on life. It seems to be part of his religion, 
and a mule is enough of a heathen at best without 
being thwarted in his self-improvement. 

‘‘This paving of the alleys paid for itself in a 
year,’’ Mr. Sullivan said. ‘‘A couple of men can put 
2,000 or 3,000 feet on to a wagon and move it any- 
where around the yard. Added to this is the good 
appearance it gives to the yard. It makes the place 
look clean and neat, and it makes the place much 
easier to keep in order. It is one of the best things 
we ever put in. We have about twice as many 
wagons as we have teams, and this makes our de- 
livery about as efficient, we figure, as it can be made. 
We use both horses and mules in delivering. The 
mules are used on small orders and rush stuff. Our 
horses are all big fellows and are used in hauling 
big joads. 

“You notice that our wagons are all in good shape. 
We picked an orange color for our wagons several 
years ago and have stuck to it. Every winter they 
all go into the shop where a couple of men who work 
in the glazing room work on them when there is no 
glazing to keep them busy. The wagons are cleaned, 
painted, trimmed and varnished. It doesn’t take much 
time, and most of this time would be waste anyway. 
It aids to the life of the wagon and there is no 
doult that it is a good ad for the yard. In summer 
time we use brass mounted harness and the brasses are 
alwavs kept polished. Put this harness on a team of 
horses that will weigh 3,800 pounds and hitch them 
to » well varnished wagon and the outfit looks fine. 
If it starts up street with a load of lumber and a 
$5,00. automobile travels along beside it the people 
on the street will never see the car at all. We began 
a few years ago swinging a board under the bed of 
the agon with the firm name on it. We had done 
this only a few months when nearly every other con- 
cern in the city that used wagons copied it. We have 
mad it part of our policy to have everything that 
has 1» do with the business kept looking as well. as 
poss'sle. I am sure it has done us a large amount of 
800°. People get to associating certain ideas with a 
sive. company, and we want them to associate neat- 
ness and quality with us. 

“Ye have between four and five million feet of 
stock in the yard now, and this is just about normal 
Or this time of year. I came back from a trip to the 
Pacitie coast a short time ago, and out through the 
Wes! I found stocks to be low. I don’t know what 
jea is, for wholesale prices struck bottom quite 
a wile back. I told Mr. Lyon I had seen some yards 
that are supposed to be of pretty good size with stocks 
80 low we could put the whole business on to our 
Wagens and haul it away at one trip.’’ 





Yard Structures and Their Management. 


The stables are in the yard opposite the office, and 
the head driver lives in a cottage located next the 
yard and belonging to the company. The stables are 
connected with this cottage by automatic fire alarms 
and a similar alarm is run over to a fire house only a 
block away. <A very unfortunate thing happened sev- 
eral years ago. A little fire got started in the stable 
and seventeen horses were suffocated. One team 
weighed more than two tons. After this experience 
the company determined to take every possible pre- 
caution. 

The planing mill is a~widely distributed phe- 
nomenon, but probably Indiana is as much infected as 
any State. The planing mill belt extends westward 
into Illinois, and in the edges of this belt the ma- 
chines are commonly more profitable than they are 
farther in where competition is more vigorous. The 
Lyon yard has a very complete mill and it seems to 
be doing well. The officers of the company wore 
kindly expressions on their faces when speaking of it, 
and this is a fairly reliable sign. This mill is between 
the office and the yard, though there is no intervening 
space. The office is on the corner, the mill extends 
around it, and the yard extends around the mill. The 
finish lumber is kept in the north shed nearest the 
mill and the dry kilns are west of it. There is a 
railroad siding just north of the yard and the cars 
can be unloaded under cover. Lumber is taken out 
of the cars and put on to wagons and run around 
to the piles by hand. This is another place where 
paved alleys make a 10-strike. The finish lumber is 
earted from the bin into the mill and to the proper 
machine. All the lumber used in the mill, no matter 
how dry it is, goes first into the dry kiln. 


Handling an Output Systematically. 


The open yard looks like a wholesaler’s outfit. The 
piles are built about as high as the men can shove 
the stuff, and some of the alleys are almost bridged 
over by the piles, each course of which sticks half an 
inch or so over the course below. Mr. Sullivan pointed 
out one of the dangers of these large piles. Some 
workmen were taking down a pile of long boards all 
of which had rotted for about a foot at the lower end 
and in streaks throughout the entire board. They had 
not been moved for a long time, for by some over- 
sight the new stocks had always been piled on top, 
leaving the same old boards in the bottom. Some 
men were at work cutting this stuff into kindling. 
Now, kindling is necessary stuff. Those of us who 
have to build the kitchen fire in the morning while the 
dull and penetrating chill of the dead air of the 
kitchen makes us shiver until we have to hold the 
match in both hands appreciate some kindling. It 
can’t be too good to suit us. But 20-foot boards that 
cost a fancy price are not any more inflammable than 
the regular, orthodox kindling stuff. And the dif- 
ference to the man who sells it is several iron men. 

The big planing mill was humming away briskly, 
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How About Your 


Summer Defenses 


Better look your old screens 
over and get your order in 
now for those that will have 
to be renewed. May be you 
have some porches that should 
be screened? Nothing like a 
screened porch for real com- 
fort. Get them early and get 
your money’s worth. 


(Name and Address) 
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and there seemed to be men everywhere. Mr. Sullivan 
said the company was trying to keep the crew to- 
gether, and the mill was working eight hours a day 
and going every day. It was still winter time when 
I was there, at least so early in the season that spring 
work had not begun. But even at that time there 
was work enough so that little stock stuff was being 
turned out. The mill makes all its stock stuff and 
keeps this in reserve as a guaranty against slack sea- 
sons. The mill has its own electric generating plant. 

‘We keep stock cut ahead,’’ Mr. Sullivan re- 
marked, ‘‘so that we can put up any kind of door or 
window on short notice. I'once told some men I be- 
lieved the men could put up a door in thirty minutes. 
They laughed at me, so I told them to pick out a door 
for a trial. They picked on a cross-paneled door and 
eighteen minutes after I gave the order the boys 
brought the finished door into the office. We have 
some fine workmen in the shops and they turn out as 
good cabinet work as can be made anywhere. We 
are thinking of making some additions to the mill, 
but it is useless to talk about getting this kind of a 
plant fully equipped. There is no end to a planing 
mill. No matter how much you have you always 
could use some more machines or another assembling 
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HOW BUSINESS LOOKS TO A MANUFACTURER. 


In the office of the Decatur Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company I talked to A. S. Knouff. This also is 
a large plant and has a big planing mill. Samples of 
cabinet work of various kinds were scattered all about 
the big office. 

‘¢Tt would be hard to give statistics or exact facts,’’ 
Mr. Knouff said when I asked him about the present 
state of business and the probable future, ‘‘and it’s 
easy to be fooled when trying to estimate even popu- 
lar feeling. There seems to be a certain amount of 
hesitancy in the minds of many people who ought to 
build or to finance building. They are not sure of the 
future, not even of the immediate future. But I 
have a confident feeling that when the season gets 
well opened there will be a lot done and that we’ll get 
our share. In fact, I rather look for this to be a good 

ear. 

” ‘‘Some time ago I read a speech reported in your 
paper that was made by a railroad man. He said it 
was foolish to talk better business than the facts war- 
ranted. He really talked down business, though he 
said he wanted to get at the exact facts and not state 
things either better or worse than they are. That 
sounds plausible, and as though it were the proper 
attitude, but it is misleading. The condition of busi- 
ness is not a matter of hard and measurable facts. 
It can’t be measured by bank balances or clearing- 
house receipts. Any time there is a panic there is as 
much currency as before. None of it is destroyed. 
Perhaps the business pulse can be measured by the 
movement of currency, but that is an effect that, comes 
at a considerably later time than the cause operates. 
If everybody gets frightened all at once that does 
not destroy any money, but it does destroy credit. 
And the amount that a man or a group of men is 
seared is hardly a measurable fact. If you have $25,000 
that you want to invest and something happens 
that makes you feel that the market is not secure, you 
merely hold on to your money. If enough people do 
that a serious panic is started. One thing that will 
make you feel that the market is not secure is to hear 
a railroad man talk down business. Of course there 
are other causes besides the one of general confidence. 
If a warehouse burns down there is so much gone, and 
no amount of talk can restore it. But I believe that 
in a large number of cases the cause of depression is 
not actual loss or destruction of property. It is a 
sudden wave of timidity. Also if people boost un- 
reasonably they may become entirely reckless and 
sink good money into projects that can not possibly 
pay out. Perhaps this is what the railroad man was 
speaking against. But of the two I am glad when 


We need more space for storing the finished 


people talk up business instead of talking it down. 
Talking it up will in a good many instances actually 
ereate prosperity. It gives men courage to back safe 
projects.’’ 
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When Congress passed what is now known as the 
Federal Reserve Act there was placed on the statute 
books of this country what the bankers and statesmen 
today say is one of the greatest pieces of constructive 
legislation ever passed by any Congress since the Civil 
War. The commercial interests of the United States 
did not realize, and I do not think they realize as yet, 
the many benefits that all lines of legitimate com- 
mercial business will ultimately receive as a result of 
this legislation. All lines of business are going to be 
reorganized, more or less, by reason of this legislation. 

As you all know, the backbone of all business is its 
credit. No matter what amount of capital one may 
have invested in his business, in the last analysis his 
most valuable asset is his credit standing. 

The question that I am to answer today is: ‘‘How 
the Retail Lumberman May Profit by the New Cur- 
rency Law.’’ 

In reply to this question I will say that the benefits 
to be derived, not only by the retail lumbermen but 
all lumbermen and all other lines of legitimate busi- 
ness, 2re too numerous to mention. They, however, will 
not be fully realized for several years; hence I am 
only dwelling on those that in my opinion will be first 
realized. 

Up to a few years ago, if my information is correct, 
the lumbermen transacted business on what in the 
future will be the only basis upon which almost all 
lines of business will be conducted. I mean by this 
that up to a few years ago all lumber was sold for 
cash or acceptances. With each invoice a draft was 
forwarded, which was accepted on its face by the 
purchaser of the goods, payable sixty or ninety days 
after date, according to the terms of sale. This prac- 
tice, unfortunately, was for some reason discontinued, 
which is to be much regretted as it will again have to 
come back into vogue for lumbermen and all other 
lines of business to derive the real benefits that it was 
intended they should derive by the Federal Reserve 
Act, as this character of negotiable instrument in my 
opinion is going to be the one that will be sought 
after and practically command a premium over all 
other classes of negotiable paper known as commercial. 
In fact, I believe that all character of acceptances 
that show on the face that they were issued for mer- 
chandise which is as liquid as lumber will carry the 
very lowest rates of discount by the bankers of this 
country, as they will practically be a secondary re- 
serve, and I trust that the lumbermen will be the first 
to take up this method of closing their accounts with 
their customers. 

I feel confident that when this becomes generally 
known the lumber manufacturers will offer to sell 
lumber on sixty day acceptances and allow a discount 
of 1 percent in consideration of the customer closing 
the account by an acceptance. This will relieve the 
retailer of the necessity for calling on his local banker 
for accommodations to avail himself of the discount, 
as heretofore. If my information is correct, the best 
discount a retailer can get today is 2 percent, and 
where he can borrow money at not to exceed 6 percent 
it is profitable for him to avail himself of the dis- 
count; but under what I believe will be the terms 
offered in the near future he will practically get his 
lumber at the same price he is getting it for today 
after availing himself of the discount, and then have 
sixty days within which to meet the obligation. 

My reasons for stating this are based on the regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board, which were issued 
from Washington on January 15, 1915, Section II of 
which reads as follows: 


Character of Paper Eligible. 


The Federal Reserve Board exercising its statutory 
right to define the character of a bill eligible for redis- 
count at a Federal reserve bank has determined: 

(a) That it must be a bill the proceeds of which have 
been used or are to be used in producing, purchasing, 
carrying, or marketing goods in one or more of the steps 
of the process of production, manufacture and distribu- 
tion; 

(b) That no bill is ‘‘eligible’’ the proceeds of which 
have been used or are to be used: (1) For permanent 
or fixed investments of any kind, such as land, buildings, 
machinery (including therein additions, alterations, or 
other permanent improvements, except such as are prop- 
erly to be regarded as costs of operation). It may be con- 
sidered as sufficient evidence of compliance with this 
requirement if the borrower shows by statement or other- 
wise that he has a reasonable excess of quick assets over 
his current liabilities on open accounts, short term notes, 
or otherwise. 


Also a portion of Section III, which reads as fol- 
lows: 
Method of Certifying Eligibility. 


Any member bank applying for rediscount of a bill after 
July 15, 1915, must certify in its letter of.application over 
the signature of a duly authorized officer that to the best 
of its knowledge and belief the bill was issued for one of 
the purposes mentioned in the above paragraphs, and con- 
forms to Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act and to 
this regulation. 

It is recommended that every member bank maintain a 
file which shall contain original signed statements of the 
financial condition of borrowers, or true copies thereof, 
certified by a member bank or by a notary public, desig- 
nating where the original statement is on file. State- 
ments should contain all the information essential to a 
clear and correct knowledge of the borrower’s credit and 
of his method of borrowing. A schedule specifying cer- 


*Address delivered at annual convention of Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, at Houston, April 14, 1915. 


tain information which it is desirable that such state- 
ments should include is hereto appended. 

Member banks shall certify in their letters of applica- 
tion for rediscount whether the paper offered for redis- 
count is depositor’s or purchased paper, or paper redis- 
counted for other member banks, and whether statements 
are on file. When it does not appear that such state- 
ments are on file, except as hereinafter provided under 
(1), (2) and (3) below, the Federal Reserve Bank shall 
satisfy itself as to the eligibility of the paper offered for 
rediscount, and member banks will be expected to use 
such statement forms, identifying stamps etc., as may be 
described by the respective Federal Reserve Banks. 

Statements of the borrower’s financial condition may be 
waived where bills offered for rediscount have been dis- 
counted by member banks for any of their depositors in 
the following cases: 

(1) If the bill bears the signature of the purchaser and 
the seller of the goods and presents prima facie evidence 
that it was issued for goods actually purchased or sold. 


You will note from the last paragraphs herein quoted 
that the local banker will not be required to furnish 
the Federal reserve bank each time he desires to re- 
discount a statement of the party whose paper is being 
offered for discount, as the acceptance is prima facie 
evidence that it was given for goods actually pur- 
chased, and in my opinion bankers throughout the 
country will at all times be in the market for well 
rated acceptances, which they will purchase at very 
low rates, as they can use them in case of need with 
their Federal reserve bank, thereby making them prac- 
tically a secondary reserve, as all the banker will have 
to do to convert acceptances of this character into 
money will be to place his name on the back of them 
and forward them to the Federal reserve bank of his 
district for discount and credit of his account. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act the reserve require- 
ments of national banks are not as large as they were 
under the old law, yet the conservative banker will 
not loan up to his full limit in the future any more 
than he has in the past, but he will purchase more out- 
side paper of the character mentioned above, knowing 
that it is practically cash in the bank if it is well rated 
and the makers are well regarded as there is no limit 
to the amount he can rediscount, it being left entirely 
to the judgment of the governor and directors of the 
Federal reserve bank in his district. 

To make clear what I have in mind as to the value 
of acceptances, I will illustrate by comparing a bank 
with $200,000 capital and $1,000,000 in deposits at its 


maximum under the old law with a bank of like. 


capital and deposits under the new law. 

Under the old law the bank’s borrowing capacity 
was limited to the amount of its capital and surplus. 
While this is still contained in the new law, there is 
no limit fixed as to the amount of eligible paper a 
bank can rediscount, such as lumbermen’s acceptances 
with a Federal reserve bank, provided it is satisfac- 
tory with the governor and board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank. 

As you all know, in Texas bank deposits as a rule 
reach their high-water mark in January. For the 
purpose of illustration we will say that this bank’s 
maximum deposits in January are $1,000,000. The 
banker knows that by July 1 these deposits will very 
probably have been reduced to $600,000 by reason of 
withdrawals made necessary by purchases of farmers 
and merchants of the community, which money goes 
into many other channels. Under the old law the 
conservative banker would not let his loans get any 
larger than he anticipated his deposits would be at 
their minimum, if he could-avoid it, knowing that he 
only had a hundred-thousand-dollar margin in the way 
of rediscounting or borrowing. In consequence of this 
his statement would show a very large cash reserve, 
which would be practically useless in so far as the 
commercial world would be concerned. Under the 
present law the banker will be enabled to lend in his 





RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


The Retail Methods Contest department is un- 
avoidably omitted this week, because of the space 
occupied by important association reports, but 
will be resumed next week, the interest mani- 
fested by retailers being such as to indicate that 
this contest will be the best of the series run 
thus far. Letters for this department are so- 
licited from retail lumbermen, anyone connected 
with a retail yard or office being eligible to en- 
ter the contest. Some subjects of especial inter- 
est on which letters are invited are these: Meth- 
ods of promoting the use and sale of lumber as 
against substitutes; advantages of stocking and 
selling creosoted or other treated lumber and pur- 
poses for which it should be recommended; per- 
sonal solicitation of trade by the dealer serving 
a farming community; meeting the competition 
of the ready-made house manufacturer. All let- 
ters submitted will be given prompt and careful 
attention and may deal with any subject of in- 
terest to the retail lumber trade. 














How the Retail Lumberman May Profit by New Currency Law 


[By J. T. McCarthy, Vice President National Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex.]* 
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community as he has heretofore, but in my opinion he 
will take the difference between $600,000 and $1,0( 0,000 
and purchase these acceptances, which he will in turn 
send to the Federal reserve bank for rediscount «s hig 
deposits decrease by reason of the needs and resuire. 
ments of his depositors. 

You can readily see the amount of money thai will 
be available in commercial business that has hereto. 
fore been withheld to a large extent. 

In view of the fact that the lumbermen were the 
last to discontinue the use of acceptances, it will be 
very easy for them again to adopt this method of 
handling their business, as nearly all of them are 
more or less familiar with these terms, and I trust 
that they are ‘going to be equal to the occasion and 
do so before they are required to do so by their 
bankers, 

Under the old law, when a merchant presented his 
statement to his banker for consideration of a line 
of credit for the ensuing year, whether he were re- 
tailer or wholesaler, the question of accounts receiv- 
able came in for a great amount of discussion. If the 
acceptance system is adopted (and adopted it will have 
to be) by the manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers 
in the future, this item will be very materially reduced 
in the average statement and in its stead will be the 
item of acceptances which can be readily listed in 
detail for the perusal of the banker. In this way a 
banker can at once analyze a statement and let the 
customer know what line of credit he can extend for 
the ensuing year. 

The full effect and benefits to be derived by all lines 
of legitimate commercial business by reason of the 
Federal Reserve Act are not as yet fully comprehended 
by the bankers themselves, and when it becomes fully 
operative interest rates on acceptances will be very 
materially reduced as the bankers all over the country 
will be in the market for these acceptances regardless 
of where they originate. 

I have endeavored as briefly as possible to outline 
what, in my opinion, will be the direct benefits to the 
retail lumberman, as well as other lines of business, 
in these remarks, and in closing I suggest that every 
lumberman as well as every other merchant, whether 
he be wholesaler or retailer, study the Federal Reserve 
Act, as it means much to us all. 





WILL GATHER STATISTICS FROM RE- 
TAILERS IN TEN STATES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 24.—Without doubt the first 
time that any attempt has been made to secure statistical 
data regarding the operations of retail lumber yards 
through a large section of the country is being made by 
Secretary A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Spokane, Wash., by means of letters 
he has just sent out to over 1,200 members of his asso- 
ciation, which embraces ten States—Washington, Oregon, 
California, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

The questions asked by Secretary Porter embrace 
everything from the amount of capital and borrowed 
money used in the business to the value of stock on 
hand, amount invested in real estate, buildings and 
equipment, gross sales during the last year, total operat- 
ing expenses, percentage of cost for doing business, per- 
centage of net profits, amount of outstanding accounts, 
average time they run, whether interest is received on 
them, and if so at what rate, how much money was spent 
in advertising during. the year, approximate value of 
building materials shipped into territory direct to con- 
sumer, number of people employed by the dealer and 
wages paid, total investment in stock of all building ma- 
terial, amount of freight paid annually, whether the 
member uses a sales aid service, amount of profit per 
thousand feet on lumber the last year, average cost per 
thousand feet in yard, average selling price, and state 
ment as to prospects for business this year. ; 

If Secretary Porter is successful in receiving replies 
from a large percentage of his members in answer t0 
these ‘questions he can compile some information that 
will be of exceedingly great value as showing the condi- 
tion of the retail lumber trade of the western States. 
In his letter to members requesting this information 
Mr. Porter states: 

Information of this sort has been very much needed in the 
past and it will be needed in the future. Various State legis 
latures have endeavored to investigate the retail lumber bus!- 
ness. Uncle Sam has taken a turn or two at it and is still 
busy. Various individuals have made public statements about 
the retail lumber business which were wild indeed, to say 
nothing of being untruthful. It is high time, therefore, that 
we assemble the facts in the ease. We are therefore enclosing 
list of questions which we would earnestly urge you to answel 
and mail to us at once. 

Members are advised that reports from members will 
be treated in strict confidence; no copies will be made of 
them and when the figures from all the reports are tabu- 
lated, the individual reports will be returned to the mem- 
bers making them so that no record of them will be kept 
in the secretary’s office, preventing any matters of per 
sonal detail of the business of members being seen by 
anyone but those who compile the data. 

This work is in line with the uptodate service that the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association is giving its 
members and with its efforts to make better merciants 
and business men and citizens of its members. 
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COMMISSION’S METHODS OUTLINED. 


Federal Body First to Investigate Informally, Seek 
Amicable Arrangement, Then Inquire Formally. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—The work of drafting 
rules of procedure for the Federal Trade Commission 
has progressed to the point where it is possible to out- 
line the method that it will pursue with reference to in- 
vestigations into alleged unfair methods of competition. 

The commission will not plunge into public hearings 
in every case of alleged unfair competition brought to 
its attention, but first will conduct an informal investi- 
gation to find out whether there is any real foundation 
for the charges. If by these informal inquiries the 
commission finds that there is really some basis for the 
discontent of competitors of the concern complained 
of, an effort will be made to reach an amicable arrange- 
ment for the elimination of the cause without resorting 
to publicity. If the commission is unable to bring about 
the reform it seeks in this informal way, hearings will 
be ordered and a formal investigation will be entered 
upon, 

Commissioner Rublee has been delegated to draft the 
rules of procedure for the commission, but his task is 
merely to put into shape the principles which the ma- 
jority of the commission has already agreed upon. Com- 
missioner Rublee is trying to make these rules as sim- 
ple as possible. He hopes that the work of the com- 
mission can be simplified by leaving out all technicali- 
ties from the rules. As he expressed it, there will be 
no ‘‘red tape,’’ no unnecessary hearings, no formalities, 
and when hearings are ordered, everything except that 
which bears directly on the question at issue will be 
eliminated. One of the principal ways of simplifying 
proceedings of the commission will be to have as much 
informality as possible. 

It is the idea of the commission that it is better for 
the welfare of the country to eliminate ‘‘unfair compe- 
tition’’ without litigation or without formal indictment 
and trial, wherever that is possible. The commission is 
of the opinion that its chief purpose should be to as- 
sist parties involved in controversies over this question 
to reach a settlement that is mutually satisfactory, 
rather than to issue formal orders which must be en- 
forced through court procedure. 

The commission infers that such is its chief reason 
for being on account of the reading of the law, which 
does not require it to make public investigations or to 
conduct open hearings. Under the law it is optional 
with the commission whether even the results of such 
investigations as it makes shall be made public unless 
so ordered by Congress. 

The law specifically directs the commission to prefer 
charges of unfair competition only when it believes 
such charges ‘would be to the interest of the public.’’ 
Therefore, the commissioners believe they are practically 
directed by Congress not to bring formal proceedings 
under this section of the law until after an effort to cor- 
rect the abuses by informal proceedings has failed. The 
commissioners believe that if their informal proceedings 
result in the elimination of unfair practices, it will be 
much more to the interest of the public than if they 
were {o proceed with formal charges, public hearings 
and a fanfare of trumpets to bare the secret plots and 
machinations whereby ‘‘big business’’ grinds down 
competitors. Sueh methods, the commission believes, 
would be inealeulably harmful because they would shake 
the publie confidence in business. 


The commission is also proceeding to lay out a line 
of action whereby it can carry out the duties imposed 
upon it by the Clayton act. Four sections of that act 
come within the authority of the commission; namely, 
Sections 2, 8, 7 and 8. 

Se:tion 2 makes price discrimination unlawful; section 
3 prohibits the use of ‘‘tying contracts;’’ section 7 re- 
Stricts holding companies; section 8 prohibits interlock- 
ing <irectorates and does not become operative for two 
years, 

2 The commission is inclined to treat sections 2, 3 and 
‘ im approximately the same way it purposes to pro- 
ceed “ith respect to unfair competition. So far as the 
first :wo sections are concerned, the commission has de- 


’ cided that they are merely definitions of two ways in 


which unfair competition may be practiced, and there- 
fore he procedure with respect to administering these 
Sections should be the same as that with respect to un- 
fair ompetition. 

Th» provisions of the Sherman law, it is declared, 
cover ‘he matter of holding companies, whicl the com- 
mission holds to be combinations in restraint of trade. 
Ther, may be some dispute over the interpretation of 
the onalifying word’ ‘substantially’? which was in- 
Serte’ in section 7 of the Clayton act, and undoubtedly 
it will lead to litigation, but the trade commission is 
inclined to believe that the Sherman law can be in- 
voked against concerns operating in violation of section 
7 of she Clayton act, and that such proceedings will be 
More valuable than any which the commission itself 
Coulk j nstitute. The commission has not given any con- 
Siderciion to the provision respecting the abolition of 





interlocking directorates because its operation is so long 
deferred. 

One of the members of the commission has pointed 
out that there is a slight variance between section 
5 of the trade commisison law and section 11 of the 
Clayton act, both of which are directions to the com- 
mission with reference to its procedure with respect 
to charges of unfair competition. The trade commis- 
sion act directs the commission to file complaints and 
hold hearings when it has reason to believe that any 
person, partnership or corporation has been or is using 
any unfair methods of competition, ‘‘and it shall ap- 
pear to the commission that a proceeding by it in respect 
thereof would be to the interest of the public.’’ The 
provision of the Clayton law which provides for the 
enforcement of sections 2 and 3 does not affect the 
clause about making the proceedings when it is to the 
interest of the public. Notwithstanding this slight dif- 
ference the commission will make uniform rules of 
procedure for violations of the unfair competition pro- 
vision of its own act and for the proceedings under sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the Clayton act, and it will attempt 
informal settlements in all cases arising under both 
laws before resorting to the formal complaint and hear- 
ings. 


TIME RIPE TO SEEK FOREIGN TRADE. 





National Chamber of Commerce Asks Congressional 
Aid for Foreign Business Development. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—After an exhaustive 
study of foreign trade conditions and an investigation 
into the departments of the Government which bear 
relation to this phase of American commerce, a special 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has reported that ‘‘this is the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the history of our country for the develop- 
ment of foreign trade.’’ In view of that fact, ‘‘the 
committee believes Congress should be more liberal with 
foreign commerce appropriations than ever before.’’ 

This special committee spent two days in Washing- 
ton in consultation with Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field, Dr. Edward E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and with Wilbur J. Carr, 
chief of the consular bureau of the State Department. 
The committee was headed by A. W. Shaw, of Chicago. 

Ever since the committee was organized in June, 
1913, it has worked in complete codperation with the 
Department of Commerce. It was created for the pur- 
pose of making a thorough study of the organization 
and effectiveness of the Department of Commerce, with 
a view to offering suggestions and codperating to any 
extent possible in securing the most efficient service 
obtainable. At its first meeting a frank discussion took 
place, in which Secretary Redfield participated, on the 
the needs of his department. As a result of subsequent 
conferences the committee was able to approve various 
measures advocated by the Secretary with the result that 
it proved itself of assistance to the department and 
business generally. 

The committee studied the recommendations thorough- 
ly, arriving at conclusions which were embodied in a ref- 
erendum submitted to members of the national chamber 
throughout the country. There was a hearty response 
with a result that the action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce was transmitted to Congress by Secretary Redfield 
in addressing the committee on appropriations. Many 
of the recommendations of the chamber’s committee 
were incorporated into law, notably the appointing of 
commercial attachés, consular commercial reports, ap- 
propriations for cabling by consuls by way of facilitat- 
ing the transmission of commercial information. It was 
also recommended that the commerce reports go free 
to public officials, libraries, commercial organizations, 
and practically at cost to all others. 

The committee believes in view of the present Euro- 


-pean situation that it has even more extensive work be- 


fore it than has heretofore been considered. Eventually 
besides foreign trade it will report on all divisions of 
the department directly affecting business. 





THERE ARE NO SHIPPING TRUSTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26—Attorney General 
Gregory has decided that the clause in the Panama 
canal act barring ‘‘trust owned ships’’ from the Canal 
is practically void, and inoperative. The reasoning of 
the attorney general is that only the courts have author- 
ity to say what is a trust, and consequently it is not for 
any official of the War Department or the governor of 
the Canal Zone to decide what ships shall not go through 
the Canal. 

The attorney general proceeds also on the theory that 
trusts do not exist, because as soon as the court decides 
that a corporation is a trust within the meaning of the 
law, it orders that trust to be dissolved. Consequently 
the attorney general points out that it is first necessary 
for a court to decide the violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law by the owner of the ship before its passage 
can be refused, and having found that there is a vio- 
lation of the antitrust act, the court usually orders the 
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dissolution of the trust; consequently the ship could 
not be owned by a trust even after the court finds that 
the owner is a trust. 

The reasoning of the attorney general is so clear and 
logical that the officials of the War Department who 
asked for the ruling have run their blue pencil through 
that provision of the act barring trust owned ships and 
will promptly forget its existence. 





HOW THE NATIONS RANK AS MARKETS: 


Relative Standing of Foreign Countries as Customers 
for This Country’s Products. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—The relative standing 
of the leading nations, including their colonies and de- 
pendencies, as markets for American products and as 
sources of imported commodities has changed in a 
marked degree since the outbreak of the European war. 
An analysis made by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, indicates 
that British territory is the market for one-half the en- 
tire exports from this country, as against 45 percent 
a year ago. French territory ranks second as a market 
for our products, having displaced Germany. from that 
position; Italian territory is third, Dutch territory 
fourth, Danish territory fifth, as against fifteenth last 

ear, and Cuba is sixth, outranking Germany, Japan, 

Norway, Spain, Mexico and Russia, and almost equal- 
izing the whole of South America as a market. Next in 
order are Sweden, Germany, Japan and her dominions, 
and Norway. 

The following table shows, in thonsands of dollars, our 
trade with the various nations and their possessions dur- 
ing the eight months ending with February, 1915, com- 
pared with a like period one year earlier: 








Imports 
8 months, from, 8 months, Exports to 
1913-14 1914-15 1913-14 1914-15 
Thousands Thousands 
National Domains. of dollars. of dollars. 
United Kingdom and : 
British territory.... 395,478 353,585 756,006 811,289 
France and French 
oy re 104,765 55,169 124,981 188,094 
Italy and Italian ter- 
PEON -sedeccenceies 35,822 34,286 52,787 115,278 
Netherlands and Dutch 
es ee 27,011 28,328 78,626 81,007 
Denmark and Danish 
os rn 2,064 2,986 11,299 52,089 
Ci EERE aero at 68,056 86,918 48,141 48,462 
BWGUO Fever ccdieness 7,875 8,775 9,554 47,593 
Germany and German 
COFPGEF  tcccsegees 127,289 75,727 262,719 28,768 
Japan and Japanese 
eee 75,631 69,351 42,400 28,021 
Norway 5,700 8,447 6,172 27,491 
Spain 17,290 12,666 22,195 22,110 
Mexico 59,097 47,732 28,793 21,381 
Russia 15,553 2,959 20,424 18,676 
Brazil 67,115 63,976 21,534 14,771 
Argentina 24,512 39,915 34,572 14,084 
POO 0660s Ree Oe 25,679 9,224 43,782 14,121 
CL ee eae 3,078 2,943 15,004 12,604 
0 ee ree 25,382 23,696 15,324 9,464 
a 16,726 15,195 11,119 6,550 
Switzerland ...ce0c«e 18,052 13,656 549 1,529 
i Sh A ere 12,490 10,275 2,429 917 
Other countries...... 81,132 89,823 87,313 70,167 
TOA ds nesedasenes 1,215,797 1,055,632 1,695,723 1,634,466 





RECOMMENDS LEGISLATION TO TAKE LAND BY 
RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN, 


Boston, Mass., April 12.—Passage of legislation for 
the right to take land by eminent domain and permis- 
sion to take a part of its appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of an office are recommendations made by the 
Massachusetts State Forest Commission in its first an- 
nual report, issued recently. This commission was cre- 
ated last year to secure the ultimate reforestation of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 acres of ‘‘waste’’ land in this 
State, and was given a starting fund of $90,000. 

The most important part of the report states: 


Between August and the end of the year the commission 
made several extended tours of observation from Cape Cod 
to the New York State line, with the result that tentative 
locations for the formation of State forests were determined 
on. In the district south and southeast of Boston, particularly 
in Plymouth and on the Cape proper, large areas exist where 
the original growth has been removed and the unused lands 
have been allowed to grow up to scrub oaks ete., which 
have been subsequently burned over once or more. These 
lands are to all intents and purposes valueless. Many acres 
of them have been permitted to revert to town ownership by 
neglect on the part of the recorded owners to pay taxes on 
a merely nominal valuation. Many still remain in the name of 
the original grantees. A large portion of this territory can 
be acquired as State forests at a small cost. ’ 

It is the purpose of the commisison to secure a considerable 
part of this absolutely worthless land and by degrees to replace 
the present. covering with merchantable timber, and to trans- 
form a nonproductive part of the State into one which will 
render a net revenue to the State, 


The commission was appointed last June and is com- 
posed of Harold Parker, chairman; Harvey W. Shepard 
and Frank W. Rane, the present State forester. 





SPRINKLING IMPROVES WOOD PAVEMENTS. 


Detroit, Micu., April 28.—Commissioner -George Fen- 
kell, of the department of public works, made an inter- 
esting statement before the city estimators in a dis- 
cussion over the purchase of sprinklers for Detroit’s 
creosote block pavements. 

Until last year the department of public works did 
not sprinkle block pavements, fearing that the water 
and consequent flushing would make the blocks swell 
and quickly ruin the pavement. Last year sprinkling 
was done continually on one street as a test. The 
result, according to the commissioner, showed that street 
to be in far better condition at the close of the sum- 
mer than any other wood paved street that had not been 
sprinkled. This year Detroit will sprinkle every wood 
pavement. There are thirty-six miles of creosote block 
pavement in the city and more will be laid this year. 
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ARCHITECT FAVORS MILL CONSTRUCTED BUILDINGS. 


In Address Before Portland (Ore.) Club Declares Sprinklered Structure Best — Says Present Code Restricts City 





nd 


Development and that Insurance Rates Are No Lower on Fireproof Construction. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 24.—On Thursday, April 22, be- 
fore the Progressive Business Men’s Club, of this 
city, E. B. McNaughton, of McNaughton & Raymond, 
architects, gave an address on the subject of the use 
of mill buildings in the inner fire district of Port- 
land. Mr. McNaughton said in part as follows: 

‘*On January 1, 1911, a new building code went into 
effect in Portland. One of the most important changes 
which this code brought about was the development 
of a district known as the inner district, in which all 
new structures were required to be built of fireproof 
materials, and all repairs to existing structures, no 
matter what type of construction they represented, 
were to be of fireproof materials also. This new code 
went into effect at a time when prosperity was at 
the crest, when much building construction was con- 
templated and in the process of being carried out, and 
the full force of the fireproofing restriction was not 
fully realized until some time after the law had be- 
come effective. 

‘¢This law requiring fireproof materials is now work- 
ing, and ever since it went into effect has worked a 
great hardship on much of the property of this inner 
district. An examination of the values as fixed by 
the Somers system shows that front foot values in 
this district of 60-odd blocks varies from $3,900 a 
front foot to $1,000 a front foot, or values from 
50x100 inside lots of from approximately $200,000 per 
lot down to $25,000. 

‘*Now fireproof buildings are expensive in construc- 
tion. Working on the basis of materials as priced in 
Portland for such structures, it is not possible to erect 
one and expect, with the rentals obtainable in Port- 
land, to make it economically productive with less 
height than eight stories. A city the size of Portland 
finds a limit to the number of 8-story buildings that it 
can absorb in an inner district of the size of sixty- 
two blocks. At present the city finds itself amply sup- 
plied with office buildings, lofts and structures for the 
purpose of general merchandise, yet there is a large 
percentage of the property in this inner district which 
is in need of improvements, and in which are frame 
buildings and residences that are not beginning to 
earn even a sufficient amount to pay taxes upon the 
property. 

How City Development Is Hindered. 


‘*When owners of such property begin to stir them- 
selves about the question of a building that will put 
their property on a productive basis they find them- 
selves face to face with this fireproof ordinance, and 
if they get the full facts about the cost of such build- 
ings they find that in order to break even they must 
erect a large building in order to absorb the heavy 
initial overhead expense of fireproof construction. They 
also find that there is no market for such a building. 

‘‘These conditions have brought about the evil ef- 
fects of this fireproof code directly before the prop- 
erty owners, or those who are interested in the devel- 
opment of the city in the way of building. To con- 
struct a one-story, tax-paying building of fireproof 
materials, or a two or three-story building, which 
could be depended upon for the next few years to 
earn sufficient rents to hold the property, is out of 
the question. It is to overcome this situation and to 
allow these property owners to improve their holdings 
that a change is now being advocated in this code. 

‘*When building codes in other cities are examined, 
it is found that in no other city does such a restrictive 
ordinance exist. Reports have been obtained from 
twenty-five of the principal cities of the country, and 
in practically every case mill constructed buildings 
to a height of approximately six stories are permitted 
anywhere within the city limits. 


Imposition of Drastic Building Code Incomprehensible. 


‘‘That Portland, situated as it is, in the center of 
a wood producing country and compelled to ship in 
cement and fireproof materials, at heavy freight ex- 
pense, should impose upon itself a building code so 
drastic in its requirements is difficult to understand. 

‘An examination of the rates made by the under- 
writers upon mill buildings properly constructed, with 
vertical openings enclosed and the customary precau- 
tion to reduce the fire hazard, shows that the rates on 
these buildings are practically as low as those upon 
fireproof buildings, while the rate upon the mill con- 
structed buildings in which sprinklers are installed is 
better than that upon a so-called fireproof building. 

‘‘Recently the speaker had cause to investigate the 
rates upon a mill construction sprinklered building in 
this city occupied by the Marshall Wells Hardware 
Company, and found that this building with 90 per 
cent code insurance carried a rate of 18 cents. The 
rate upon our newest fireproof, sprinklered department 
store occupied by Lipman Wolfe & Co., having a small 
rate of code insurance, is also 18 cents, indicating 
that the underwriters in the case of these two build- 
ings have rated them as equal risks from a fire stand- 
point. 


Reasons for Change in Code. 


‘*The change in the code is being advocated, first, 
because property owners under the stress of high 
taxes find themselves compelled to make improve- 
ments; but such improvements as the law demands are 
so costly that they can not within reason carry them 








forward. Second, other property owners whose present 
buildings are being condemned by the city and their 
earnings wiped out because the buildings have de- 
preciated beyond a limit of safety also find themselves 
in the same dilemma. Third, all of us who are in- 
terested in seeing Portland made a city of good build- 
ings and the shacks and dilapidated wooden struc- 
tures removed are anxious to have new buildings con- 
structed in their place. Fourth, the retailer who is 
compelled to do business in this district has a direct 
interest in having provided for him at the least pos- 
sible cost consistent with good construction a build- 
ing in which he can do business and still not pay 
prohibitive insurance. 

‘We all know that the retailer’s rent is made up of 
various items, but principally an interest charge upon 
the ground and an interest charge upon the building 
cost. If the cost of the building is by law arbitrarily 
forced to unreasonable heights, the rent also must 
be made correspondingly high, and the retailer di- 
rectly suffers as a result. 

‘* An illustration of this can be seen in our own city 
in the case of two furniture firms, both of which oc- 
cupy sprinklered buildings covering a quarter block; 
one of the buildings seven stories high of fireproof 
construction, the other six stories high of mill con- 
struction. Both are plain, straight-forward merchan- 
dising buildings with no expensive decorative mate- 
rials or ornamentation. The assessor’s office fixes the 
cost of the 7-story fireproof constructed building at 
$160,000, and the cost of the 6-story mill constructed 
building at $80,000. It will be seen that there is a 
difference in the cost of these buildings of $80,000, 
determined by the assessor, and it can be said that his 
appraisals are fairly accurate. In order to reconcile 
any slight difference that there may be between the 
two buildings as to story rates, some interior plaster- 
ing and extra elevator service, it would be fair to cut 
this cost of $80,000 in half, leaving a net difference in 
cost of the two equalized buildings of $40,000. 

‘«The retail merchant doing business in the fireproof 
structure is, therefore, compelled, because of this extra 
investment required by ordinance, to pay interest at 
the rate of not less than 6 percent on an excess cost 
of $40,000, which amounts to him in rental of about 
$200 a month. This excess rent has nothing to do 
with the ground values or any other item, except the 
additional cost that was forced upon the people con- 
structing these buildings by the existing building code. 

“‘Tf the retailer renting this building could justify 
this extra $200 a month rent on the basis of saving 
in insurance the burden would not be unreasonable to 
ask of him, but a comparison of his rate with the 
retailer in the mill building shows that the first man 
is paying a contents rate of 43 cents as contrasted 
with the rate of 41 cents for the mill building. Both 
retailers are carrying the same amount of code insur- 
ance, both have A. D. T. service, and their credits are 
in common. 

Retailer Receives No Benefit. 


‘*Tt can be seen from this specific case that the re- 
tailer is not benefited by this fireproof ordinance, but 
on the other hand is penalized if he by chance hap- 
pens to rent quarters in a fireproof building. 

‘‘Tt is fair to say that in all cases the ratio between 
rates is not so close, but the difference in the fire- 
proof building is not sufficient to justify from an 
economic standpoint the extra cost which the retailer 
is forced to pay in rental because of the increased cost 
of the fireproof building. 

‘*These statements briefly show the arguments in 
favor of a proposed change in the building code. I 
am not prepared to say how great a change should 
be made as to the height of a mill building permitted 
in the inner district. Personally, I would like to see 
the limit kept as low as possible, preferably some- 
thing like two stories and basement, with the base- 
ment sprinklered direct from the city mains. It has 
been shown by insurance authorities that a large per- 
centage of the fires in business buildings originates in 


basements, and if these basements were sprinklered | 


this risk would be eliminated. If it is found neces- 
sary to inerease the height of the mill building above 
two stories, I believe that it should be sprinklered.’’ 





MOVEMENT TO EDUCATE CONSUMER. 


In an interesting circular letter sent out to the lum- 
bermen of the United States generally R. H. Downman, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, puts squarely up to the lumber trade the 
question ‘‘What Are You Going to Do About It?’’ in 
connection with the work of the proposed trade ex- 
tension department of the National association. Mr. 
Downman says the many papers, reports, addresses and 
discussions given at association meetings and gatherings 
of lumbermen the last three months show conclusively: 

1. That lumber consumption has fallen off in greater pro- 
portion than building construction. 

2. That well-financed organizations are 
elimination of wood. 

3. That lumber is getting only 10 pereent of the advertis- 
ing devoted to construction materials. 

4. That unscientific and sometimes unfair building codes 
unduly restrict the use of wood. 


5. That wood is being made the target of anti-fire agita- 


working for the 


tion when 85 percent of the fire loss is due to other causes, 

6. That whereas the public formerly BOUGHT jiimber 
now it must be SOLD against keen competition—anid the 
dealer feels that he alone should not bear the burden of 
selling the manufacttirers’ goods. 

7. That no other structural material is marketed with go 
little intelligence or with so little regard to the interssts of 
the consumer. 

8. That in consequence the consumer is being rapidly edu- 
cated away from wood and that unless prompt and effective 
steps are taken this means a permanent loss of a large part 
of the present market for lumber. 

9. That no poorly-supported, half-starved measures wilj 
succeed, nor can anyone say “Let George do it” any longer, 
That lumbermen must learn what other successful merchants 
knew long ago—that in order to make money, money must be 
spent for promotion. 

10. That the only way to maintain the demand for lumber 
is through the coéperation of all branches of the industry in 
a national movement to educate the consumer and promote 
the use of wood wherever it is the best available material oy 
can be made equal to other materials for the service required, 
That the proposed Trade Extension Department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association offers the most 
effective means of doing the work which everyone knows 
should be done. 





CEMENT HOUSES DO NOT “MAKE GOOD.” 


Amazing Eastern Comparisons With Wood Fail— 
Unconvincing Arguments Advanced. 


Boston, Mass., April 26.—Further investigation of 
those ‘‘twenty-percent-cheaper-than-wood’’ cement houses 
recently announced to a confiding public by the ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ editor of the Boston Post reveals that a steel 
form company which merchandises a patent form for 
pouring concrete apparently is responsible for the amaz- 
ing discovery that it not only is ‘‘cheaper to build with 
conerete,’’ but that the resulting structure is miracu- 
lously ‘‘fireproof, vermin-proof and careless tenant: 
proof.’’ 

Regarding the claim of these delightful cement domi- 
ciles being, ‘‘fireproof,’’ the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative finds on due reflection and consultation 
with some real experts that he would hate to be 
asleep on the top floor when a fire broke out in the base- 
ment. With the concrete walls forming the chimney and 
the inflammable contents the fuel the slumbering unfortu- 
nate would be very much in the position of a spitted 
goose suspended over an old-fashioned open fireplace. 

Concerning the ‘‘vermin-proof’’ part of it, inquiry of 
the officials at the county jail not a thousand miles from 
Boston elicited the information that the fretful bedbug 
and the gallant cockroach seem just as much at home in 
a steel-barred, brick-floored cell as anywhere else—if 
not more so. 

And as for the ‘‘twenty-percent-cheaper’’ houses be- 
ing ‘‘ecareless tenant-proof,’’ that is too vague and 
sweeping an assertion for discussion. 

But the ‘‘explanation’’ of the ‘‘ Build Now’? editor’s 
authority on building economy of why it is cheaper to 
use cement is the really interesting thing, and it is al- 
most as clear as mud. Here is the gist of it: 

Buy patented concrete forms of the Lambie Steel 
Form Company. 

. And the ‘‘proof’’ consists chiefly of the following 
ata: 

One letter from Thomas A. Edison, who not long ago 
had a quite interesting personal experience with cor- 
crete. 

One letter from a Hartford (Conn.) architect who built 
some houses for a Hartford millionaire who once went 
to school with the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Four pictures of some very unattractive looking 
cement houses in various stages of disarray. 

One statement that a frame house ‘‘which could have 
been built for $1,000 five years ago will cost $1,500 at 
the present time,’’ and ‘‘the concrete house is the only 
solution of the housing problem.’’ 

One statement that ‘‘frame houses .. . . built less 
than two years have cost... . an average of 10 per 
cent on the cost for maintenance.’’ 

In the course of an interview with the ‘‘Build Now” 
editor, who is very earnest and enthusiastic and is 
really doing some good work in encouraging the hundreds 
of thousands of readers of his newspaper to save money 
and relieve unemployment by building their homes right 
away, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative learned 
that the editor’s source of information about cement 
houses was W. M. Denman, president of the Luten En 
gineering Company (Inc.), of 293 Bridge Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. It appeared that the news item in the issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 20 anent the 
article in the Boston Post that a house of cement costing 
$2,500 would cost $3,100 if built of wood had caused 4 
feeling of doubt to creep into the journalistic mind of 
the ‘‘Build Now’’ editor. He had decided to obtail 
further information from his mentor, the Springfield 
cement house builder. And he produced triumphantly 
the following letter, and displayed it with quite an av 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative: 


Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge and thank you for you! 
letter of the 15th and for the return of the photographs and 
am somewhat surprised at the attitude of the AmbprICcAy 
LUMBERMAN man, as it is not the usual attitude of the lum 
ber interests to protest the advance of concrete. For thost 
of them that know anything about the situation arc aware 
that every possible means must be adopted to conserve ou 
existing supply and even then it will not be long until itis 
exhausted. ° 
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In this connection would say that I recently had a long 
talk with Mr. Louis Brandt, who is the president of the 
Nicola Building Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. That com- 
pany has built, on an average, 2,500 industrial houses an- 
nua: y for the last eight years and he told me that the 
frame house which he could have built for $1,000 five years 
ago will cost $1,500 at the present time. He agrees with 
me (hat the concrete house is the only solution of the 
housing problem. 

Answering the criticism in exactly the form it was put, I 
enclose herewith a couple of pages from the catalog of the 
Lambie Steel Form Company, of New York, and you will find 
in it photos of the houses put up by Olmstead & Olmstead for 
Mr. Austin C. Dunham and also a reprint of a letter from 
Mr. Arthur Olmstead. And I have on file in this office a per- 
sonal letter from Mr. Dunham stating that a smaller house 
than these, in frame, cost him $3,100. 

I have gone over Mr. Olmstead’s cost sheets on this house 
in question and I know that they are correct and you can 
verify my statement from him or from Mr. Dunham when 
the latter gentleman returns from Cuba, where he spends 
every winter. This price does not include any profit, but 
is a flat cost and I have every item in my own files. 

The house I built here cost me $2,800, but I can duplicate 
it with a trained gang for at least $500 less, as I had a 
green gang who knew nothing about it, knew little myself 
and expected it to cost $3,000, but I learned that there were 
many short cuts which might be taken and have seen it 
proven since. As to the Midland houses, I want to add that 
the chief engineer for the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Com- 
pany sent me a copy of his own report to the president of 
that company in which he states the cost at about $1,123 
each. I have been in the houses after they were built a year 
and occupied; found them free from dampness, easy to heat 
and with nothing about them to deteriorate except the win- 
dows and doors. Frame houses in the same town, built less 
than two years, have cost the same company an average of 
10 percent on the cost for maintenance. 

If I have not answered you as fully as you may wish, come 
again and I will back up every statement I give you by 
competent authorities. Am sorry the reply was delayed, but 
have just returned from Philadelphia. 

(Signed) W. M. DENMAN, 
President Luten Engineering Company (Inc.). 


The letter referred to above from Arthur H. Olmstead 
to the man who is selling the steel forms for these won- 
derful cement houses appears on the advertisement which 
was sent to the ‘‘ Build Now’? editor with Mr. Denman’s 
letter, and it reads: 


Mr. FRANK D. LAMBIE, 
299 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Lambie: Your letter asking how Mr. Dunham is 
pleased with the result of the first season’s work is received. 

As you know, Mr. Dunham bought your form at the sug- 
gestion of his friend, Mr. Thomas A. Edison, and I think that 
Mr. Dunham has never had any idea but that they would be 
completely successful, as he has every confidence in Mr. 
Kdison’s judgment. 

Mr. Dunham at present is in Cuba, so I will reply to 
your letter, and it gives me great pleasure to say that as 
Mr. Dunham’s superintendent I have erected ten separate 
structures with the forms in the months of June to Novem- 
ber, inclusive, ranging from a circular,silo to nine-room 
houses, and that with each operation I have become more 
and more enthusiastic about them. 

We at first feared that they might not fulfill all require- 
ments, but as we learned to handle the forms we came to 
the conclusion that we can build any sort of a concrete 
structure with them, while the costs obtained were less than 
we even hoped for. In this connection it may interest you 
to know that the last house erected, which is 25’ x 28’, con- 
taining seven rooms and bath with provision for finishing 
two large rooms in attic, cellar under entire house, was 
built. complete for $2,373, including plumbing, heating and 
lighting. We expect to reduce this cost on our next houses. 

I can not close without thanking you for the direct per- 
sonal interest which you and your engineers have taken in 
our work, and I feel sure that your efforts will meet with the 
success which they merit. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. OLMSTEAD. 

On the reverse side of this leaf of the advertisement 
was a letter purporting to be a photographed copy of a 
communication from Thomas A. Edison, as follows: 


LAMBIB: Allow me to express my appreciation of sympa- 
thy in regard to the recent fire at my plant, and to thank 
you for your good wishes. 

i am glad to say that my concrete buildings were not 
much hurt, and they can be repaired. We are hard at work 
now, 

rom what I hear, you are doing well with your system 
of steel forms for casting concrete houses commercially. I 
hope you will cast the entire house at once before you get 
hrough. 

Glad to note that you are so well pleased in taking my 
advice to go into this business. The future holds much for 
the poured concrete house. 

(Signed) 


The other page from the steel form company’s adver- 
tisement presents the following information: 


Exactly the same operation is repeated for second story and 
for other stories. The forms provide for windows and doors 
of any size at any place where they may be desired. 

The chimneys are cast at the same time, using forms with 
fue-lining encased in concrete for the flues. 

The cornice is cast at last operation, being an extension of 
the roof, all monolithic. 

In ordinary weather, both outer and inner forms will be 
removed from the walls the next day after they are poured 
uud are passed up to form the next story. 

As there are no wires or bolts through our walls, costly 
‘nishing of surface is made unnecessary. 

This one feature of allowing the removal of all perpen- 
dicular (or wall plates) and using same next day, allowing 
the horizontal (or floor plates) to remain in position until 
‘oor has had its proper “set” and strength; saves handling 

any tons of extra steel and produces a smooth, handsome 
cast, free from bolt-holes, tie-wires etc., such as common wall 
torms always leave. 

At Newington, a suburb of Hartford, Conn., houses are now 
being cast under our system, as per cuts above and below. 
“hey are some of the first of a large operation now under 
“ay which is being carried on by A. C. Dunham, the well 
known Hartford philanthropist, and head of the Hartford 
ileetrie Light Company. " 

_ In this work, as with other work now going on, has been 
fully demonstrated the fact that our forms will cast ~not 
only houses of any desired size or shape at a low cost, but 
that circular silos of small or large diameter may be quickly 


THOMAS A. EDISON. 


and profitably cast with them. The same applies to barns, 
milk houses and other types of buildings desired on the farm 
or in the city. The next page gives an illustration of a 
group of farm buildings and silos built with Lamble forms. 

The lumbermen really ought to hire the clever gentle- 
man who compiled this amazingly shrewd advertisement 
and pay him a large salary to boom lumber, for with 
actual truth behind his assertions, in the case of lumber, 
as to its economy, durability, artistic appearance ete., 
surely he could accomplish wonders. 





MASSACHUSETTS’ BUILDING BILL HANGS FIRE. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—Postponement by the legis- 
lature to the next general court is recommended by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce following its conference 
on the proposed State building law with the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects, the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the Master Builders’ Association and other sim- 
ilar bodies which are interested in the scope and applica- 
tion of the bill. 

The prevision of the proposed new law, making uni- 
form the building codes of all towns and cities in the 
State, which would subordinate the Metropolitan fire 
prevention commissioner to the State building commis- 
sioner, apparently is the nub of the chamber’s objection 
to the law in its present form. It is pretty well under- 
stood that John A. O’Keefe, the Metropolitan fire pre- 
vention commissioner, who has been officially ‘‘knock- 
ing’? wooden shingles and frame construction generally 
since he was lifted out of his law practice into an ap- 
pointive position, heartily objects to being made a 





OLD JOHN ALDEN HOUSE STILL STANDS. 


Built of Wood 262 Years Ago, Is Still Sound, Weather- 
tight and Comfortable. 


Duxspury, Mass., April 26.—The old John Alden 
house, with the date ‘‘1653’’ carved into a panel, stands 
near the little Duxbury railroad station, a quaint old- 
fashioned New England farmhouse and a lasting re- 
minder of the permanence of wood as a building material. 

Although 262 years have passed since John Alden, hus- 
band of the fair Priscilla, hewed from the near-by forest 
the lumber to build his home by the shore of Eagle Tree 
Pond, the stout old house is still as sound and weather- 
tight as any one could ask. The house today is inhabited 
by descendants of John Alden and Priscilla, and it is 
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OLD JOHN ALDEN HOUSE AT DUXBURY, MASS., BUILT 
OF WOOD IN 1653. 


said that no other American family has such a record 
of local stability as this, living in the same house from 
the days of the immigrant founder of their line. 

From Captain’s Hill, which commands equally Ply- 
mouth harbor and Kingston and Duxbury bays, all really 
a single vast sheet of gleaming blue—when the tide is 
in—the figure of Miles Standish on its towerlike pillar 
looks upon one of the most beautiful of New England 
landscapes. It is also one of the most romantic and 
picturesque from the historical standpoint. Far on the 
horizon, if the day is one of the clear, blue ‘‘ Duxbury 
days,’’ which are the delight of word or other painters, 
Cape Cod glimmers white, sweeping up from the South 
to encircle, as with a mighty sheltering arm, the thirty 
miles of water between it and Duxbury Gurnet. The 
Duxbury Gurnet, coming down from the North, is an- 
other arm, six miles long, so that the two seem as if 
purposely defending the spot which was to be so memor- 
able a cradle of the people’s liberties. 

At the foot of Captain’s Hill is the house built by 
Alexander Standish, son of the gallant little captain 
who used to pass the headland now named for him, and 
watch across these same flats and bays and sandy, grass- 
grown barriers for ships from home. Today the figure 
of Miles Standish holds out a welcoming hand to the 
East, in token of that mighty brotherhood of all nations 
of the earth which was to grow up on the new continent, 
where today forty-eight sovereign states are united. 

There are many more of these old colonial houses, all 
of them built of wood, and all of them in excellent con- 
dition though nearing the three-century mark. Some 
have been preserved through the interest of historical 
societies and antiquarians in practically the same fcrm 
as in the olden days of the Plymouth Colony. There could 
be no more striking nor more romantic refutation, of 
the claims of some of the ‘‘substitute interests’’ that 
wood, while possibly more economical, is not so lasting 
a building material as some of their commodities, as 
these fine old frame Duxbury homesteads, one of them, 
at least, the home of the same family for eight 
generations. 


‘‘subordinate’’? even to a building expert who might 
know a little more about construction than O’Keefe 
does. _But while on the surface one might think the 
chamber believes the fire prevention work should remain 
independent of the building department through personal 
admiration for Commissioner O’Keefe’s great ability, 
still there are lines in the special committee’s report 
on the new building law that ought to supply food for 
careful and profitable thought to Mr. O’Keefe, the loud 
rooter for ‘‘incombustible’’ roofs etc. 

Nothing appears in any line of the report about its 
being part of the fire prevention commissioner’s duty, 
paid for out of the public treasury, to appear before legis- 
lative bodies and visit meetings of town and city govern- 
ments to urge the adoption of stringent antiwood laws 
or to root loudly for any variety, color or odor of patent 
roofing. Apparently, the chamber considers it to be the 
business of the fire prevention commissioner to teach the 
public how to protect from fire their buildings already 
erected, how to decrease the number of fires in these 
structures started through ignorance and carelessness; 
not to boycott certain building materials and favor others 
with the impressive wisdom of an official who gained his 
great store of knowledge of building engineering in the 
study and practice of law. 

But Mr. Fire Prevention Commissioner O’Keefe seems 
still to think otherwise. Like the lumberman’s friend 
and benefactor, Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth of the 
National Fire Protection Association, he continues to find 
his dearest recreation in that now popular sport of pur- 
suing the innocent wooden shingle from city to town, 
and from town to hamlet, gallantly waving a piece of 
patent roofing in one hand and throwing kisses to the 
stock fire insurance company officials with the other. 





EXPERT ADAPTION OF WOOD, STEEL AND 
CONCRETE. 

SHEEPSHEAD Bay, N. Y., April 26—New York’s new 
motor speedway, on the site of the old Sheepshead Bay 
track, is to be constructed of wood, a radical departure 
from practice in the building of other speedways in 
this country and aboard. The two most noted speed- 
ways in the world are the Indianapolis track, which is 
surfaced with brick, and the Brooklands track in Eng- 
land, which has a concrete surface. The Sheepshead 
Bay speedway is being built under the direction of 
Blaine H. Miller, engineer of the Indianapolis track, 
and he believes that a course of wood will permit of 
greater speed than any other type, and that it will be 
more satisfactory in several ways. 

The track will be built of 2x4 longleaf Georgia yel- 

low pine beams laid in the direction of the course. They 
will be spiked together and creosoted, and laid with the 
joints broken. At the turns the surface will be laid on 
steel girders curved parallel to the true surface of the 
track. The uprights will be steel columns varying from 
four to twenty-five feet in height, fourteen feet on cen- 
ters across the track, and six feet, six inches on centers 
on the line of the track. On the straightaways the 2x4 
beams will be supported on concrete walls, these walls 
being on an average two feet deep, eight inches thick and 
seventy feet long. 
_ The project will require about 1,000,000 feet of floor- 
ing and more than 3,000,000 feet of longleaf dimension, 
and the plans well illustrate the adaption of wood, steel 
and concrete by an expert for the practical purposes 
where each is most valuable. 





ISSUES FIRE WARNING. 


Boston, Mass., April 26.—Owing to the numerous 
outbreaks of forest fires the last few days, with some 
serious results, because of the warm weather and dearth 
of rain, State Forester Frank W. Rane today issued the 
following warning to the public: 


This continued dry season has rendered conditions almost 
unparalleled in the history of the State, and every citizen 
should desist from setting fires of any kind out of doors 
until we have had at least a good half day’s rain. 

The number of fires reported during the last week from 
the State observation towers was approximately 1,000. Most 
of these were extinguished before they had burned over more 
than an acre, but a few were serious enough to do severe 
damage, burning, in the case of the Walpole fire, about 
2,000 acres. 

The future of each town, and.the State as a whole, abso- 
lutely depends upon the right-minded codperation of every 
town and all our citizens. May I ask that everybody please 
desist from starting any fires whatsoever out of doors until 
this dangerous condition is over? 

One of the most threatening fires started last Thurs- 
day near Bridgewater and it was extinguished by pris- 
oners from the State farm after it had reached the plant 
of 8. C. & E. B. Gammon, destroying 400,000 feet of 
boxboards and causing damage to the plant estimated 
at $7,500. 

Along the New Hampshire boundary north of Haver- 
hill, Mass., occurred one of the worst New England fires, 
More than 4,000 acres of forest land was burned over. 





LUMBERMAN’S ESTATE TO BE EXHIBITED FOR 
CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 27.—A horseshow for the 
benefit of the Animal Rescue League of Kansas City is 
to be given this afternoon at Longview, the country 
estate of R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company. Miss Loula Long’s entire stable of thor- 
oughbreds, headed by the $20,000 show horse, Revelation, 
and including thirty horses that have taken ribbons at 
the highest class shows of the land, will be put through 
their paces and also Mr. Long’s model Jersey dairy, his 
great green houses and his many farm buildings will be 
open to the public. An admission of 50 cents is to be 
charged, the proceeds to go to the Animal Rescue League 
fund. 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS CONFER. 


Northern Association Hears Suggestions From Its New Secretary — Comprehensive and Valuable Compilations 
Proposed—Members Visit Forest Products Laboratory—Organization Joins National Hardwood Body. 


Mapison, Wis., April 27.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association began a two-days’ 
business session here today. The attendance, while rep- 
resentative, was not so large as is usually seen at the 
quarterly meetings of this live organization. The day 
was all too short to handle all of the subjects outlined 
on the program. At 10.30 a. m..President Goodman 
called the meeting to order. 

Treasurer Foster’s report showed a comfortable work- 
ing balance of $3,630.43 in the bank. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The new secretary of the organization, O. T. Swan, 
delivered his maiden speech. He gave his impressions 
on taking hold of the work. He said he found an 
association composed of eighty lumber manufacturers, 
who were cutting between 700,000,000 and 900,000,000 
feet of timber a year. He said the association had won 
a national standing through its activities and he found 
in going over recent correspondence that the policies and 
activities of the association were meeting with the gen- 
eral approbation of several nonmember manufacturers, 
who had indicated their intention of joining shortly. 
Continuing, he said: 


There are certain classes of mills exclusively manufacturers 
which do not feel able to take full membership in the asso- 
ciation. There is another group of firms whose interests so 
far as advertising and certain other features are concerned 
are identical with those of our members. This situation 
indicates that it ought to be possible to strengthen the asso- 
ciation by providing for different classes of membership or 
affiliations, by a plan providing for subscriptions not to 
membership but to distinct classes of association service, 
the idea being to combine certain features of the method 
used by the Southern Pine Asosciation together with those 
by such organizations as the Wood Preservers’ Association, 
which has several classes of membership; namely, corporate 
members and associate members. Any change of this char- 
acter after it has received the approval of the board of di- 
rectors would necessarily come before you as a change in 
the association constitution and will therefore be subject to 
due consideration. When this is worked out it should be 
followed by a strong membership campaign. 

The association statistics are now giving you more and 
better information than ever before. Nevertheless, the 
weekly sales Bulletin should carry reports on ten million feet 
or more weekly. The statistical bureau will present today 
plans to increase the number and value of these reports. 
I find that some firms are keeping an index to the weekly 
sales reports. If this is of value, the association should 
provide such an index for all members. Other firms have 
requested that a tabulation of sales reports for a_ certain 
period should also be presented currently in the Bulletin. 
30th of these suggestions will be complied with if they can 
be worked out in proper form for Bulletin publication. It 
has also been suggested that the Bulletin should carry a 
column headed ‘‘Association Activities,” in which news items 
submitted by different firms relating to their operations 
would be carried. It would also be very easy to devote one 
page, preferably the back outside cover, to advertisements 
or communications from association members to the entire 
membership. 

Probably the association should make a nominal charge 
from this latter service to its members. The bureau of 
statistics also has charge of the methods and forms used 
in securing the report of actual sales—of Sold and Unsold 
Stock on Hand, Cut and Shipments and Log Input. It has 
recently inaugurated two additional projects, one to cover 
a lumber production cost study which will be explained to 
you today and which is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant pieces of association work which has been initiated 
in this territory. ‘The bureau of advertising has completed 
contracts for its current funds, and requests for information 
are reaching the office more rapidly than the advertising 
material at present available can be supplied. This deficiency 
is being met through an appropriation for additional litera- 
ture and birch samples. The new birch samples are the 
most attractive which have been used by the association up 
to this time. 

Perhaps the greatest immediate need of the association 
is for expert advice on freight rate matters and for the 
services of a rate man who shall devote his entire thought 
to your interests in this connection. I have yet to learn 
of a manufacturers’ association which has established a 
traffic bureau which did not feel that the results were re- 
markably worth while. Your bureau of legislation will 
present plans for your consideration to remedy our weakness 
in this respect. 

Mr. Swan in forecasting the business outlook said that 
the exports of the United States during the last eight 
months exceeded those for the entire twelve months of 
any previous year. The gross earnings of the railroads 
were improving and many of the trunk lines were plac- 
ing orders for new equipment. He said that according 
to reports the European stocks of American lumber will 
become exhausted or greatly reduced and there will be 
a very heavy demand for wood products following the 
close of the war. 


Bureau of Statistics and Accounts. 


Statistics and accounts were thoroughly discussed for 
an hour. J. W. Kaye, of Westboro, Wis., presided as 
chairman of the bureau which worked out the operating 
plan. Mr. Kaye reported as follows: 


1. These statistics are now being gathered directly 
through the secretary’s office and it is recommended that 
this practice be continued, but that all of the forms now 
used be submitted to this bureau for revision. 

2. That the secretary furnish this bureau with the 
names of members who fail to report sales for any four 
consecutive numbers of the Bulletin so that we can endeavor 
to impress upon them through the member of the bureau 
nearest to the delinquent member the necessity of making 
these reports. 

3. In view of the fact that the members of this bureau 
are widely separated I will apportion to each member of 
the bureau a list of members in his territory, thus forming 
five groups, with the idea that each member of this bureau 
will keep in touch with the members in his group, calling 
them together for special meetings to consider matters 
of accounting etc., if thought advisable. 

4. As there has always existed a feeling of uncertainty 
on the part of some of the members as to whether all 
members fully understand the kind of shipments, by rail 
and water, which must be reported as required by the 








constitution (stocks used in the members’ own flooring 
plants being excepted), it is suggested that the quarterly 
report of ‘‘cut and shipments”? be made more specific and 
that these reports be carefully reviewed by this bureau 
by districts, so that we will be in a position first to assure 
the directors that all members are reporting ard paying 
dues on an equal basis, and, second, to correct any mis- 
understandings as to the shipments subject to dues. 


5. That this bureau send a circular letter to each mem- 
ber with blanks to be filled out in June and December, by 
their traveling salesmen, giving their best judgment as to 
the amount of stock held by each retailer and each manu- 
facturing consumer. These reports to cover all territory 
in which Wisconsin and upper Michigan lumber is sold 
and to be sent to the secretary’s office and compiled by 
him, and the entire transaction to be considered strictly 
confidential. These reports to be by towns instead of 
individual dealers. In the assembling of these figures by 
the secretary the statistics are to be given out by States 
only, and no member of the association is to have access 
to the actual reports. 


6. In like manner it is propo3szd to have a semiannual 
report of wages paid by members to workmen. These 
reports not to have the names of the individual companies 
but to be averaged for each of the five districts above 
mentioned. 

7. It is recommended that this bureau shall collect an- 
nually the following statistical information as to manufac- 
ture and cost from each member of this association: 


Confidential Cost Report. 


1. Name of firm. 
2. Annual capacity of mill. 
3. Amount of standing timber owned (estimated feet 
board measure). 
Seale of stumpage charges used. 
5. Fixed capital in manufacturing plant and main line 


on railroad. 





R. B. GOODMAN, OF GOODMAN, WIS. ; 


President Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, 


6. Average total amount of fixed and working capital 
used in the manufacture of lumber, excluding 
timber. 


7. Amount of each kind of lumber produced for the 
preceding fiscal year. 


8. And the following cost items in the form of report 
from each member: 


Carrying Charges on Timber—Instead of each member 
reporting his actual taxes and his actual interest paid in 
carrying his timber, it is proposed that after these reports 
are received from all members, it will be possible to de- 
termine the average amount of timber held by the mem- 
bers of the association. This average amount of timber, 
in feet—board measure—divided by the average annual 
cut, will give the average number of years that the mem- 
bers have to operate. It will be supposed that a fair 
charge to lumber consists of 4 percent interest, 1 percent 
taxes and 1 percent carrying charge, making 6 percent on 
the total amount of timber. This percent multiplied by 
the average number of years will give the percentage 
of the carrying charges to the annual stumpage cut—for 
instance if the average is eight years the annual carrying 
charge would be 48 percent of the average stumpage 
price. : 

Total Cost of Logging, including all expense from stump 
to f. o. b. cars main line; all maintenance and repairs for 
logging equipment, roads and spurs. 

Freight on Logs to Mill. This includes the main line 
railroad operation owned by the member as well as the 
actual freight paid common carrier. 

Total Cost of Logs at Mill. This is the average cost of 
the company’s own logs, including stumpage and pur- 
chased logs. 

Merchantable Lumber Cost of Logs. 

Cull Lumber Cost of Logs. 

If the merchantable lumber overruns the log scale the 
merchantabie cost is proportionately less than the log 
cost and there is no charge for the cull lumber cost. If 
the merchantable lumber scale tnderruns the log scale 
the merchantable cost is the same as the log cost and 
the cull lumber cost is the underrun percentage of the 
log cost. 

Cost of Manufacturing Lumber. This includes all ex- 
penses from cars at mill to lumber in pile, including 
physical depreciation, maintenance and repairs. 

Shipping. Including all maintenance and expenses from 
lumber in pile to lumber on cars. 

Sales Expense. Including sales office, salesmen, com- 
missions and advertising. 

General Expense. Including officers’ salaries, insurance, 
taxes on mill property and all extraordinary expenses. 

Interest. This item will be computed at 6 percent on 


the average fixed and working capital reported b» the 
members divided by the number of thousand feet prow iced, 
If this average is $15 per thousand of annual cui the 
interest cost a thousand would be 90 cents. 


Amortization. This item will be determined fron. the 
general averages for standing tisaber as compared with 
mill property, on the assumption that when the timber 
is gone the mill property will be of no value. This ci urge 
will be determined by the bureau from the general «aver- 
ages of the reports. 


Discounts and Deductions. This item includes the 
amount of discounts for prompt payment; deductiois on 
account of complaints and actual losses sustained during 
the year. 

All of the above items of cost are to be figured a 
thousand feet on total year’s cut—merchantable and cull. 


Realization. As nearly as can be determined by actual 
sales and inventory by grades with proper allowance made 
for the amount of lower grades developing in the higher 
grade piles, each member should report the percentage of 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 hemlock or the percentage of merchant- 
able and No. 3, and the proportion of FAS and Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 for each kind of hardwood, and the average price 
obtained for merchantable and cull in each wood. 

Kach member’s report, as above, will—if he desires—be 
considered confidential and each member reporting as 
above will receive from this: bureau a carefully compiled 
differential cost sheet using standard figures for stumpage, 
carrying charges, interest and amortization of plant show- 
ing his actual cost for each kind of wood in merchantable 
and cull carried out with this standard. 

The only shape in which any of these reports will be 
presented to the association will be without name or any 
numerical designation for individual reports. 


9. In view of the fact that the chief source of expense 
to members of our association is connected with their 
logging operation, on which subject we have less definite 
information than almost any cther, it is suggested that 
this bureau solicit some member of the association to 
prepare a paper for the annual meeting on the relation 
between logging specifications and manufacturing costs, 
and that Howard F. Weiss, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, be invited to conduct experiments along this line 
at some of the mills of our association and that if thought 
advisable the association be circularized to obtain the 
experience of the members on this question. 


10. Planing Mill Charges. At some time during the 
year it is thought advisable that a discussion of planing 
mill charges be had with a view of making these charges 
uniform throughout the association. 


11. Standard Forms. It is proposed that the chairman 
of this bureau shall keep a collection of standard forms 
of accounting that may, from time to time, be sent him 
by the members, with the idea that this collection may be 
loaned to any member, at any time, desiring to look 
through the forms for the purpose of making use of same 
in his accounting system. 

The Chair appointed J. T. Phillips, A. L. Osborn and 
H. W. Moore to serve on a committee on resolutions. 


Discussed Advertising. 


Advertising was the next subject taken up. During 
this discussion M. P. McCullough presided. He reported 
that the size of the appropriation did not allow the com- 
mittee to extend the campaign in advertising hemlock and 
birch; in fact, it had cut out some of the smaller papers. 
The demand for birch panels was heavy, Mr. McCullough 
said, 3,500 requests having been received by the secre- 
tary’s office. The supply had given out and more panels 
must be made, which will increase the appropriation, 
but he thought it was worth it. An active birch cam- 
paign was necessary, he said, or otherwise birch would 
pass out as a furniture wood. Already it had ceased to 
be a favorite for bedroom suites. Mr. McCullough called 
on W. T. Christine for his views. Mr. Christine said 
it was rather difficult to outline any campaign, espe- 
cially a lumber campaign. He believed the time was 
ripe to develop new fields for birch. Educate the people 
to use it for interior finish. He did not believe that wood 
products had been rightly marketed. Create a demand 
and there would be a reformation. 

George H. Chapman also spoke for a broader cam- 
paign. He thought the manufacturers should spend more 
money; then they would get results. 

The next speaker called on was R. S. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Kellogg told of strides being made in build- 
ing up the Blue Book. More subscriptions were daily 
received and he said that inasmuch as the Blue Book 
was owned by the association it therefore belonged to 
them and he urged all manufacturers to use it. The 
Interinsurance Exchange started out with $650,000 in 
risks and it now has $1,500,000. It had written more 
business in the last two months than any other inter- 
insurance concern had written in a year. He said this 
evidence was culminative of several years’ talk. Mr. 
Kellogg then stated his experience in respect to lumber 
publicity. He read a sign which was taken from a tele- 
graph pole in Kentucky, which urged the using of brick 
in building. He also quoted from several papers in 
which stucco, cement and brick were boosted as the build- 
ing material everlasting. He thought it behooved the 
lumber manufacturers to participate in this kind of a 
campaign. He said that while for the smaller factories 
mill construction was ideal and that with the sprinkler 
system they were protected from fire and would last for 
many years, the manufacturer must also help the retailer 
to sell his lumber, as the retailer was not in business for 
his health, but would give the buyer anything he wished. 
If he preferred cement instead of wood, cement he would 
get. The trade extension department was not lost sight 
of, one purpose of which would be to familiarize the 
farmer with the qualities of wood for building all kinds 
of sheds, barns ete. He also said that the manufactur- 
ers should gef in touch with the manual training schools 
and home economic teachers, so that they would be 
familiar with the kinds of wood they were using in 
their demonstrations. He also thought that the trade- 
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mark was a good thing and should be backed up by 
assoc’ ition members. 
A recess was taken for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Preimptly at 2 o’clock the meeting was called to order, 
A. L. Osborn taking the chair. Mr. Osborn said that the 
manifacturer is prone to forget the cost of stumpage. 
Invesiigations of tax commissions showed that the exor- 
pita! taxes are the result largely of town levies and 
road levies; that the money collected for these purposes 
had peen frittered away by the State and county offi- 
cials. Mr. Osborn then introduced Commissioner Thomas 
E. Lyons, who addressed the association on ‘‘ Timber 
Assessments and Taxation.’’ [Mr. Lyons’ address ap- 
pears on pages 33, 52-54 of this issue.] 

Mr. Osborn also stated in connection with the Missouri 
River case that the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
decided against the Northern Pine and Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associations. This 
opinion was given in full three weeks ago in the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN. H. H. Butz, of the Park Falls Lum- 
ber Company, of Park Falls, Wis., offered the following: 


— 


Working on a list of the members of the association, 
using the locations of their different plants or points of 
shipment as proof, we have evolved the following deduc- 
tions and present them at this meeting as reasons why 
the hemlock and hardwood competitive basis should be 
changed from Wausau, Wis., to Rhinelander, Wis., on 
some more equitable basis. 

About 66 percent of the producers, members of the asso- 
ciation, located in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, pay 
rates of freight from % to 3 cents higher per hundred- 
weight from Wausau on Wisconsin consumption. 

About the same loss is suffered by the same proportion 
of the members on shipments of hemlock and hardwood 
to points in Illinois, Indiana and the district otherwise 
known as Central Freight Association territory. 

While about one-half of the members are on an equal 
footing with Wausau on shipments to points in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Missouri and Iowa, very little hemlock and 
hardwood in proportion with the amounts consumed in 
the districts mentioned above is sold in these States. 

Some years ago, when a large quantity of Wisconsin 
timber was situated in closer to Wausau, the present 
arrangement was highly satisfactory; but you are all 
aware that a majority of the mills and timber is now 
confined to the northern extremity of the State, and natu- 
rally the basis should be changed to correspond. 

We can not now see why any possible objection could 
be raised in opposition to this proposal. For while the 
members paying higher rates than Wausau will benefit 
to a considerable degree (stopping a leak of from 25 to 
50 cents a thousand feet on practically all their sales), 


This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, was called on 
for a few words. Mr. Babcock said in part: 

Fellow sufferers in the lumber manufacturing business, I 
want to tell you how glad I am to be present with you today. 
Your organization is made up of prominent manufacturers 
and it is a great honor to have your association join our 
organization in a body. 

Mr. Babcock said he was greatly interested in the 
discussions that he had heard for he thought the ques- 
tions of costs of production, taxes and other matters 
were of vital interest to the lumber manufacturer today. 
He was glad to see that there was such a friendly feeling 
between the politicians of Wisconsin and the lumber 
manufacturers. He said in Pennsylvania it was different. 
He said he believed in associations and was addicted 
to the association habit. He closed by again welcom- 
ing the association to the ranks of the National organi- 
zation and said that the $50 a year dues was a mere 
bagatelle when the benefits received were taken into 
consideration. 

M. J. Quinlan, reporting for the bureau of grades and 
market conditions, regretted not being able to present a 
more optimistic report. ‘‘ Hemlock is facing a new set 
of conditions,’’ he said. ‘‘ Yellow pine competition we 
always have with us, but with the opening of the Panama 
Canal it is also to meet competition of fir. How serious 
this will be remains to be seen.’’ He then spoke of a 
case of poor shipment of hemlock to a retailer, who had 
been turned against the wood and would never again 
buy it. This suggested the need of greater care in manu- 
facturing and shipping. 

C. A. Goodman reported for birch, reviewing market 
conditions, and M. J. Fox reported for maple, oak and 
ash. 

In closing the report for the bureau Mr. Quinlan spoke 
of a number of mills operated by concerns whose stand- 
ing as manufacturers did not meet the requirements of 
the constitution (members must manufacture half as 
much lumber as they handle), but that they were receiv- 
ing the benefits of the association and suggested a 
change in its by-laws, which would permit them to join. 

Howard F. Weiss, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
outlined what he would show the visitors to the labora- 
tory Wednesday—how they were working on problems 
for increasing the use of wood and creating new uses. 








to visit the Forest Products Laboratory. The lumber 
men of Madison met those who accepted this invitation 
at the Park Hotel about 9:30 and, first giving them a 
ride around this beautiful city, delivered them at the 
laboratory about 10 o’clock. They then gathered in the 
file and register room, where chairs for the crowd were 
provided, and listened to Director Howard F. Weiss, who 
described to them the purpose and the work of the 
laboratory. 

So prominent has become the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in woods investigation and in what it has done for 
the lumber industry that it seems hardly possible that it 
is only five years old, but that was the statement made 
by Director Weiss. It is the result of codperation be- ~ 
tween the National Government, through the Department 
of Agriculture and the Forest Service, and the State of 
Wisconsin. The State erected the building and heats 
and lights it from its own power plant connected with 
the University of Wisconsin. The building cost about 
$50,000 and is a very poor specimen of the use of wood, 
for it is practically fireproof. The Federal Government 
put in the equipment, that to date has cost about $150,- 
000, and pays the salaries, which with about 100 on the 
pay roll amounts to a considerable sum. It is the first 
laboratory in the country to be devoted to all branches 
of wood interests. Other laboratories have made a spe- 
cialty of wood study, some of which have been aban- 
doned, but this is the first one to cover the entire subject. 
For many years there have been laboratories of a similar 
scope in Europe, and since this Madison laboratory has 
been established the Canadian Government in collabora- 
tion with McGill University at Montreal has established 
one for the benefit of the great forest resources’ of the 
Dominion, modeled along the same lines. 

Director Weiss gave a very interesting talk about the 
points under study and experiment by the laboratory. 
He pointed out, first, that by increase in the cost of 
stumpage and by other increases, the price of lumber is 
advancing so that competition of substitutes is invited. 
Hitherto lumber—the sawed product—has had to carry 
practically the entire cost of the industry. In Director 
Weiss’ opinion, by-products of lumbering must be de 
veloped and markets found for them so that they will 
earry part of this cost, thereby preventing the rapid in 
crease in, or absolutely lower, the price of the sawed 
material. 

The laboratory has made some extensive investigations 
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MEMBERS AND VISITORS IN ATTENDANCE AT SPRING MEETING NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION, MADISON, WIS., APRIL 27. 


those members enjoying Wausau _ classification will add 
just so much more to their profits. 

And because the available supply of timber has gradu- 
aliy receded from that market, or rather, center, is it not 
only natural to assume that a definite, and, to the ma- 
jority, satisfactory change be made? The minority, in 
this instance, is construed to represent the consumer, and 
he, of course, can not but expect ultimately to pay an 
increase in price brought about by the change and directly 
cause . by the survival of the northern forest over the 
central. . 

The individual views of all are earnestly solicited, and 
We firmly believe the ‘‘ayes’”’ in favor of the change will 
be unanimous. 

On motion this matter was referred to the transpor- 
tation and legislation committee, 

_M». Osborn said that he had not yet been able to find 
time to start the freight traffic bureau. He thought, how- 
ever, this would be done after the office was in working 
order in Oshkosh. A vote of thanks was extended the 
convaittee on transportation and legislation for the ex- 
cellit work it has done in the last few months. 


Joins National Organization in a Body. 


leank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lun ber Association, addressed the convention. Mr. Fish 
outi:ued the work that had been done by his organization 
in .eetings with the furniture and fixture federation. 
He aid that after numerous conferences a better feeling 
ex: cd between the two bodies and he thought that they 
wo: eventually reach an agreement which would be sat- 
Ist: tory to all concerned. The National organization, 
he id, stood for stability in grading rules. It was 
est: lished eighteen years ago and now has a member- 
shi. of over 900. One of its biggest assets is in holding 
the ood will of the buyers of lumber and he said the 
Na onal’s position today is stronger than it ever was 
be’ ve. He next outlined a plan whereby the full mem- 
be: sip of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
tur vs’ Association would be enabled to join the National 
at . small expense when the henefits they would get were 
tal n into consideration. 

. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., offered the fol- 

ig resolution: 
\\HEREAS, At the Milwaukee meeting the directors of this 
s ‘iation approved the plan of membership in the National 
My — Lumber Association, including the employment of 

*. Ball by that association as a national inspector, as re- 
po:'ed by the bureau of grades, therefore, be it 
" ‘soled, That full authority be given by the board of 


‘nors when the secretary puts said plan in operation, 
becinning May 1, 1915. 


al 


toad 


President Goodman then named the following delegates 
to the National association at San Francisco: E. A. 
Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; George H. Chapman, Stanley, 
Wis.; J. 8S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek, Mich.; H. W. 
Moore, Fond du Lac, Wis.; George J. Farnsworth, Oc- 
onto, Wis.; W. B. Earle, Hermansville, Mich.; A. R. 
Owen, Owen, Wis.; M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; 
O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis.; R. B. Goodman, Goodman, 
Wis.; W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. 

C. W. Price, of the State Industrial Commission, sug- 
gested that the association appoint a committee of three 
or five woods superintendents to consult with him and 
work out practical safety devices for logging equipment. 
This was referred to the bureau of statistics and accounts. 

Reporting for the camp welfare committee, W. A. 
Holt, said that the committee was appointed too late in 
the season to accomplish anything this year, but sug- 
gested the placing of a camp missionary in such locali- 
ties where there were enough camps to justify and sup- 
port the work. If several companies joined in this the 
expense for each would be light. Nearly all those ap- 
proached by the committee had expressed their interest 
and willingness to codperate. 

Reporting for the committee on resolutions J. T. Phil- 
lips offered the following: 

Resolved, That this assotiation ought to undertake a special 
campaign on birch and that the manufacturers of birch within 
and outside the association be circularized, advising them of 
the particulars of the proposed campaign and enclosing a sub- 
scription blank by which these manufacturers are requested to 
subscribe. 

Adopted and referred to directors for action. 

WHEREAS, We have learned with unfeigned regret of the 
death of O. O. Agler, who, originating as a lumberman in the 


midst of our membership, had won our friendship and esteem ; 
be it 


Resolved, That his passing means an irreparable loss to the 
lumber industry, and that we extend to his family and asso- 
ciates our sympathy in their great bereavement. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


LUMBERMEN VISIT FOREST PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY. * 

MapDIson, Wis., April 28.—The gathering here of lum- 
bermen of Wisconsin and the northern parts of Michigan 
was a sort of double barreled affair. The meeting of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation closed last night, but with the distinct under- 
standing that all who could should remain until today 





as to this matter of substitution. It found that in the 
box business, which is one of the importatit outlets 
for lumber, there has been an increase in the use of 
fiber boxes in the last five years of 286 percent. Within 
a very few years the relative proportions of wood and 
steel passenger cars have been absolutely reversed. The 
use of metal lath has greatly increased. Composition 
shingles have more and more taken the place of wooden 
shingles and the tendency of municipal legislation is 
against wood. 


What the Laboratory Is Doing. 


The laboratory, which was established in the interest 
of wood resources of the country, seeks to aid the lum- 
berman in all legitimate ways. It proves by test what 
the facts are regarding the merits of wood for various 
purposes, and is at the service of the lumbermen in solv- 
ing their problems. It is making experiments in the 
development of by-products, in making wood fire resist- 
ant ete. It goes further than chemical or physical tests 
and is endeavoring to increase efficiency in manufacture. 
For example: What can scientific investigation deter- 
mine as to the proper speed with which the log is fed to 
the saw in different kinds of wood and sizes of logs? 
What should the spacing of teeth be in a saw designed for 
certain purposes? It has inquired as to the speed at 
which lumber is dressed. It has been advised that ten 
years ago a planing machine had a speed of 40 to 50 feet 
a minute—now, over 300. The laboratory is trying to 
find out the conditions and then to determine if hy ex- 
periment it can help toward efficiency. The laboratory 
has recently been working with the California sugar pine 
people to determine the cost of manufacturing different 
sizes of logs and grades of lumber. For example, it is 
found that the cost of sawing 8-inch logs is four times 
as much as 30-inch logs. Such determinations will have 
to do with logging methods as showing what sizes of 
logs can or can not be logged with a profit. The inquiry 
of ten first-class yellow pine mills which was made re- 
sulted in the agreement that if they had logs only 10 
inches and up in size, the f. o. b. mill value of the prod- 
act would be increased $5 a thousand feet. 

Another subject being studied is deterioration by dry- 
ing, by any process, whether air or artificial. 

One of the most important lines of investigation is as 
to the utilization of waste. A part of this investigation 
is on the -financial side of it. Much of the waste at the 
mills is capable of being put into commodities for which 
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there is a market, but in many cases the labor of han- 
dling the mill waste uses up "all the profit, and more, 
derived from the product. Mr. Weiss said he believed 
that mechanical ingenuity would yet devise machinery 
for making lines of small articles such as spools, clothes 
pins ete. from mill waste automatically, thus avoiding 
the labor cost which now is prohibitive. 

One of the most interesting and promising fields of 
research is the chemical utilization of the waste which 
goes on both in the woods and at the mills to such an 
extent that only from 30 to 50 percent of the contents 
of the tree is finally produced in merchantable form. 
One of the old methods for the utilization of refuse is 
the production by dry distillation of wood alcohol, acetate 
of lime and charcoal. A later development is the produc- 
tion of grain, or ethyl, alcohol from wood, transforming 
the cellulose tissue of wood into sugar which is filtered 
out, fermented and distilled as when grain is used. This 
is one of the most promising developments of recent 
times. 

Perhaps, after all, the most profitable development will 
be that of the manufacture of paper and other products 
from wood refuse, and the converting into such products 
of a good deal of wood that now goes into lumber. Di- 
rector. Weiss said that history and statistics show that 
as the population increases the per capita of wood con- 
sumption decreases, and that on the other hand the use 
of paper or pulp products increases. Today the city 
uses three times as much paper as the rural districts. 

The experiments along pulp and paper lines are réach- 
ing out in many directions. For example, the binding 
twine people are interested in obtaining a substitute’ for 
sisal, which now furnishes the raw material for 90 per- 
cent of the 125,000 tons of binding twine used by the 
International Harvester Company alone, which all comes 
from Mexico. and whose shipment this year has for 
weeks been guarded by American war vessels. The For- 
est Products Laboratory has been asked if binding twine 
ean not be made of paper and thus furnish a great 
industry from its native resources instead of imporiing 
the raw material. Binding twine has been made of 
paper and it may yet be a commercial success. Rugs are 
made now of paper that are more durable than the grass 
rugs. 

The laboratory deals with questions like the fire hazard 
connected with wood. It is securing data for architects 

*-and contractors to show whether or not hardwood floor- 
-ing laid on concrete is inflammable. It is making minute 
investigations regarding shingles in the endeavor to make 
them fire resistent. 

Lately the Forest Service has been carrying on an in- 
vestigation of the lumber industry, the latest part of 
which is the distribution of lumber. Salesmanship is 
involved and the laboratory is asked by salesmen to 
answer some technical questions. For example, a sales- 
man visited the laboratory a week ago and said, ‘‘ They 
don’t buy lumber any more, but I have to sell it and 
answer questions that I never heard of until recently. 
Lately I have been asked what is the fiber stress of this 
wood or that? I want to be able to answer such ques- 
tions and would like your assistance.’’ 

Director Weiss said he is glad that the laboratory 
has been of service to the industry recently in the de- 
velopment of grading rules. He had been advised that 
last week at its meeting in New Orleans the Southern 
Pine Association adopted the laboratory’s  sug- 
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gested specifications for ‘‘dense southern pine.’’ He 
said he had been told that it is impossible to make 
universal grades for lumber especially for the hard- 
woods, but that he believes they are coming. Achitects, 
contractors, carpenters and lumber consumers generally 
do not want to be experts in wood, but they want to be 
able to buy wood suited for their purposes on specifi- 
cations which are definite and unmistakable. The lum- 
ber industry has got to give people what they want to 
hold its own with the standardized competitive materials. 
The Forest Service through the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory is helping along many lines. Among them is 
cooperative work with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the railroads. The latter pay $30,000,000 a 
year damages because of claims due to defective pack- 
ages. The Interstate Commerce Commission is standard- 
izing packages for explosives and this process will cover 
packages for all purposes before the work is done. 


Talk on Structure of Wood Enlightening. 


Following Director Weiss’ address, he introduced Miss 
Eloise Gerry, who gave a very interesting illustrated 
address on the structure of wood and the relation of its 
structure to use. As one lumberman expressed it, she 
told him more in thirty minutes of a practical sort 
about this subject than he had learned in his lifetime 
before. With the aid of greatly enlarged miscroscopic 
photographs of three typical wood structures she pointed 
out how cell structure and arrangement affected the 
strength and durability of wood, its susceptibility to 
preservative treatment ete. 

Following the lecture room session, the party was 
divided into small groups under different members of 
the staff and passed through the various departments of 
the laboratory. Particular attention was paid to the 
physical testing room where strength, hardness, elasticity 
ete. of wood are determined. Another department of spe- 
cial interest to lumbermen was that devoted to experi- 
ments in the treating of wood either for durability or for 
non-inflammability. All were interested in the Tiemann 
dry kiln, which embodies some novel ideas and which is 
experimenting along lines that will be very useful to all 
who wish to dry wood artificially. 

The stay of the visitors at the laboratory was alto- 
gether shorter than it should have been. Very few 
appreciated how much there was to see and they had 
made their arrangements to leave on comparatively early 
trains. While many individual lumbermen have made 
use of the laboratory the industry as a whole has not. 
The Southern Pine Association has made more use of 
it than any other organization and has done so with 
great profit, but very few lumbermen had ever visited 
the institution even of those who are doing business in 
the same State. On the other hand, the paper industry 
has made large use of it. Director W eiss wishes lumber- 
men to understand that the laboratory was designed 
largely for the benefit of their industry and that it is 
prepared to cooperate with them in regard to any ques- 
tions of technique that properly come within its ‘field. 

Visitors to the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Alfred Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


Co, 
W. J. Merkel, 


John Schroeder Lumber 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.; Medford Lumber Co. 
Jno. Griffith, Wausau, Wis.: Mohr Lumber Co. 
N. W. Ellefson, Madison, Wis.; Ellefson Lumber Co. 

J. S. Weidman, jr., Trout Creek, Mich.;: Weidman & Son Co. 
H. H. Butts, Pick Falls, Wis.; Park Falls Lumber Co. 
J. W. Kaye, Westboro, Wis.: Westboro Lumber Co. 
J. K. Van Etta, Madison, Wis. ; ha estboro Lumber Co. 
William Kelley, Madison, Wis. : Brown Bros. Lumber Co. 
George E. Foster, Mellen, Wis.; Mellen Lumber Co, 
G. H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; North Western Lumber Co. 
cag ae E. Fuller, Chicago. 

. A. Goodyear, Tomah, Wis.; C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
youn F, Hayden, Minneapolis, Minn 


. Collins, Madison, Wis. ; . Collins Lumber Co. 


. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. ; 


R. B 
3 pT, Phillips, Green Bay, Wis. '$ 
H. Collins, Madison, Wis. ; 


Goodman Lumber Co, 
Diamond Lumber C 
¢. C. Collins Lumber © 


M, i ‘aaa Soperton, Wis. ; ; Menominee Bay Shore Lum. 
per C 

F. J. Darke, Odanah, Wis. ; J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. 

W. H. Holt, Oconto, Wis.; Holt Lumber Co. 

2. 2. Arpin, Grand Rapids, Wis.; Arpin Hardwood Li:mber 


Co 
M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. ; 
x. W. Earls, Harmansville, Mich. 
Edward J. Young, Madison, Wis.; E. J. Young Timber Co, 
W. H. Collins, Madison, Wis. 
Ben. Finch, Duluth, Minn.; Finch Bros. 
Leonard Bronson, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Charles A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. ; Sawyer Goodman Co, 
T. J. Weiss, Madison, Wis. ; o. Weiss, Wholesale Lumber, 
H. I. Latimer, Mellen, Wis. : RAR. Latimer Lumber Co. 
N. L. Kneeland, Madison, Wi is.; Kneeland McLurg Limber 


50. 
William Orth, 
L. H. 


Van Platen Lumber Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis.; August C. Beck Co. 
Schoenhofen, Marshfield, Wis.; R. Connor Co. 
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v2 A. Marling, Madison, Wis.; Parkinson-Marling Lumber 


H. o. Heineman, Merrill, Wis.; Heineman Lumber Co. 
George M. Krone, Madison, Wis. :; Krone Lumber Co. 
Edwin H. Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis.; John Schroeder Lun- 
er 
H. W. 


0. 
Moore, Fond du Lac, Wis.; Moore & Galloway Lum- 
ber Co, 





ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. 


TAKE STEPS TO SECURE AMENDMENT TO 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 27.—At a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, held at the offices of the latter, last Thurs- 
day, a committee of three to take the necessary steps 
to secure an amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act that will give shippers right of appeal when the 
commission decides against them was appointed. At 
present there is no appeal and this is considered a some- 
what serious handicap. The committee is composed of 
Elliott Lang, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), George C. Ehe- 
mann, of George C. Ehemann & Co., and C. D. Hend- 
rickson, of the C. D. Hendrickson Lumber Company. 
This committee will have a meeting within the next few 
days and map out its line of procedure. 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION TO CONDUCT MEMBER- 
SHIP CAMPAIGN. 


Houston, Tex., April 26.—One good result of the re- 
cent convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
is the fact that a strenuous membership campaign is to 
be instituted at onee. The records of the association re- 
veal the fact that out of 1,500 yards in Texas but 600 
are members of the association, while the remaining 900 
are benefiting materially from the work of the associa- 
tion without paying a cent for the service. 

The officers of the association were unanimous in their 
opinion that these yards can be brought into the fold if 
the proper methods are pursued, and, with the hard work 
ahead of the association the coming year, it is felt that 
every yard in Texas should be in the association and 
lend its codperation. Regional campaigns are to be 
conducted in various parts of the State by the officers 
and directors, with the secretary’s office acting as the 
pivot on which the plan will turn. 





JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEES NAMED. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 27.—John W. McClure, presi- 
dent of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has 
announced that F. B. Bowes has given out the names 
of the railroads which will have representatives on the 
committee which is to confer with the committee recently 
appointed by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
as a result of the- harmony conference held at Mem- 
phis, April 7. The railroads are as follows: east of 
the Mississippi—(1) Louisville & Nashville, (2) South- 
ern Railway, (3) Mobile & Ohio and Southern Railway 
in Mississippi, dnd (4) Illinois Central; west of the 
Mississippi—(1) Frisco System, (2) Rock Island, (3) 
St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) Railway, and (4) 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern. 

Thus it will be seen that the railroads have inne 
their comittee to eight, making it necessary for the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association to take similar 





action and the original committee of six lumbermen has 
been increased to eight by the addition of J. H. Towns- 
hend, secretary and general manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, and C. D. Hendrickson, 
of the C. D. Hendrickson Lumber Company. 

It is not known just when the first joint conference 
will be held, but Mr. McClure says as little time as 
possible will be lost in bringing the representatives of 
the railroads and the lumbermen together. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMEN ORGANIZE. 


LANCASTER, Pa., April 24.—Lumber salesmen of east- 
ern Pennsylvania have organized the Lumbermen’s Club. 
Their meeting was held last week in the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster, those present being the following: 

J. M. Coin, Harry A. Kay, C. D. Rhodes, A. A. Anderson, 
J. H. MeNerny, T. B. Rutter, G. W. Wright, W. R. Johnson, 
George W. Corneal, John W. Reed, E. ie "Davidson, BE. £. 
Zimmerman, of Philadelphia; F. C. Hargrave, wn, Deitz, of 
eerie omg me _. Patterson, Lancaster ; R. Winder, Eliza- 
beth pe Mo, ; George A. Reed, W. Clapp, Hagerstown, 
Md. ; George’ Ww. Butz, James ly “Wilneeton Del. 

To this list of charter members will probably be added 
the names of H. G. Parker and C. E. Swope, of Phila- 
delphia, John E. Domsta, of Lancaster, and W. C. Harri- 
son, jr., and C. E. Wood, of Baltimore, Md. 

The organization is for the purpose of promoting the 
lumber interests in this section and discussing matters of 
mutual benefit to the trade. A prime object, which was 
emphasized during the meeting, was the purpose to 
create a demand for lumber as against substitutes there- 
for. 

The club has organized with permanent headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster, occupying the 
entire ninth floor. A separate register has been placed 
in the hotel for registration of lumber salesmen when in 
Lancaster, giving room numbers etc., facilitating the 
getting together of the salesmen and their customers and 
friends. Tt is purposed that a banquet will be held 
once each month, the first of which as now announced 
will be given on May 6. The following were elected as 
officers of the club: 

President—J. M. Coin, Philadelphia. 

Vice president—T. B. Rutter, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Harry A. Kay, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—George A. Reed, Hagerstown, Md. 

An initiation fee of $3 was decided upon, this to be 
paid when demanded. A committee on constitution and 
bylaws was appointed, consisting of C. D. Rhodes, T. B. 
Rutter and J. H. MeNerny, with instructions to "report 
at a meeting to be held in Lancaster May 6. W. ©. 
Clapp, Roy Deitz, George W. Butz, E. E. Zimmerman 
and W. R. Winder were appointed the entertainment 
committee. 

After tendering a vote of thanks to the Brunswick 
Hotel for its hospitality the meeting adjourned till May 
6, or subject to the call of the president. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD QUARTERLY MEET. 


Reports Show Marked Decrease in Production and Hemlock Holding Firm Against Strong Competition — Assess- 
ment Voted to Continue Forest Fire Protection Work—Market Conditions Better. 


Drvxort, Micu., April 28.—The Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association held its quarterly meeting 
in the Gold Room of the Ponchartrain Hotel today. The 
cession was largely taken up in listening to reports and 
discussing subjects of interest to the association. Fol- 
lowing the roll call and reading of the minutes, which 
were approved, Secretary Knox read the following 
report: 


Secretary’s Report. 


There seem to be evidences that the general business of 
the country is slowly picking up, although trade, except in 
a few lines, is still below normal. Steel mills in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh are said to be running about 65 percent of 
their normal capacity and the iron business is on the up 
grade. 

Some good sales of hardwoods have been made and con- 
siderable hemlock is moving. Many inquiries are being 
received covering both hardwoods and hemlock and from the 
nature of such inquiries, it looks as though the farmers 
were beginning to think of building barns and other farm 
buildings. 

It hus not been the custom to issue a stock report of 
April, hence no report is given at this time. The manu- 
facturer is still “holding the bag’ on both hardwoods and 
hemlock and it is Certain that small stocks of both these 
woods are in possession of the middle man or consumer. 

Our comparative estimated cut of hardwoods for April 1, 
1915 as compared with January 1, 1915, shows a net re- 
duction of 31,000,000 feet, and when you consider that the 
estimated cut of January 1, 1915 was much less than for 
the preceding year, you have a net reduction of 141,000,000 
feet of hardwoods for 1915 as against the actual cut for 
1914. 





Hemlock. 
The estimated cut January 1 for 1915 on hemlock was 
60,000,000 feet less than the actual cut for 1914 and these 
figures are still reduced by the difference between the 
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estimated cut April 1 and January 1 of 1,600,000 feet, mak- 
ing 61,000,000 feet less than for a year ago. This reduction 
in production ought to take up some of the slack caused by 
the general business depression. Yellow pine is still mak- 
ing inroads in our markets and comes in sharp competition 
With our hemlock; notwithstanding this fact hemlock is 
moving at a fair rate and at little less than last year's 
prices. 


Finances, 


‘ul general assessment of last year was split in two, the 
part becoming payable December 1 having netted us 
S8.197.59 with several members yet to hear from: the 
nd part amounting to $2,743.29 is due May 1 and the 
etary has already sent notices to members. Our treas- 
Wers report shows $855.02 on hand April 15 in the gen- 
= fund and on same date a balance of $681.97 in the forest 
ire fund. 
vill be necesssary to levy an assessment covering lands 
batvolled in the forest fire protective department to carry 
work for the present season. Our acreage May 2, 
Was 296,181 decreasing to 282,501. On May 4, 1913 
iH was 324,760; May 1, 1914, 281,408 and May 1, 1915, 
-41.533, This assessment should be authorized and levied 
at once in order to care for patrolling the timberlands the 
pi it season, which opened April 21. Chairman Michelson, 
forest fire committee, has a detailed report to make 
Kr is department. 


Substitutes for Lumber. 


is evident that substitutes for lumber have cut in on 
vroducts and while the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
tiers’ Association has never done any direet advertising, 


ts cuembers have advertised their specialties. The National 
Ia vr Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Cypress 


issochition, the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
urls’ Association and other associations have done con- 
ble systematic advertising and claim that they have 
the gainers thereby. The Michigan State Farmers’ 
“ute Bulletin No, 20 of September, 1914, published by 
toority of the State board of agriculture, contains an 
i mt of a “Cement Conference at Chicago” where a school 
‘struction was held for one week including lectures and 
onstrations. And institute lecturers attended such con- 
‘ice and were entertained and transportation furnished bv 
‘niversal Portland Cement Company after their arrival 











in Chicago. Do you suppose that these lecturers would en- 
deavor to boost lumber in a similar way? 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

An attempt has been made to amend the present work- 
mem's compensation, law attacking several unjustifiable 
features, but no changes will be made in the law at this 
session of the legislature. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange. 

We have sent you information from time to time relative 
to this exchange, which began to write business February 
15, 1915, and has taken risks to date amounting to $1,041,- 
514, on which the premium deposits amount to $16,099.19. 
Charles F. Simonson, the manager, will be pleased to co- 
operate with any of our members on this subject. 


Michigan Lumber Rates. 


Michigan lumber rates have been unsettled for some time 
and it is carnestly hoped that a fair and conservative basis 
will be finally established that will be satisfactory both to 
the shippers and to the railroads. Several hearings have 
been held before the State railroad commission and a final 
hearing is still to be held in Lansing April 29. 

National Meeting in San Francisco. 

President Mitchell has named delegates to represent this 
association at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at San Francisco May 11 to 18, but as yet none of the 
delegates named has signified his acceptance of such appoint- 
ment. The Michigan association should be represented at 
this conference and we hope someone will be found to repre- 
sent us. 

Members are urged to help the officers in obtaining new 
members. A number of our older members are cutting out 
each year and something should be done to keep up the 
membership. 


The treasurer’s report showed a comfortable balance 
in the funds of the association and in the forest fire 
protective departments. Following the report of F. L. 
Michelson on forest fire work the association adopted 
a motion which called for an assessment of 314 cents 
per acre, 2 cents of which would be paid at once and 1% 
cents July 1. This will enable the forest fire protective 
department to carry on its work for another year. 

R. H. Rayburn stated that the employers’ liability bill 
would stand as it is worded at present. For three-quar- 
ters of an hour the members discussed the present grad- 
ing rules. Those who were prominent in the discussion 
were D. H. Day, W. T. Culver, W. E. Brownlee, G. von 
Platen and R. Hanson. 


Report of Market Conditions Committee. 


President Mitchell next took up the subject of market 
conditions and asked W. C. Hull for his committee’s 
report. The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s report on market conditions is always thorough 
and this report in part was as follows: 


The lumber business generally is best described as being 
still in a state of siege. While there is abundant evidence 
of a tendency toward better conditions, the actual fruits 
of the optimistic prophesies of lumber trade editors and 
other well meaning persons who are trying to produce what 
they call a proper psychological situation, are far from be- 
ing realized. 

There is no disposition on part of most operators to de- 
jude themselves with reference to the conditions confronting 
them. They realize that their particular business is suffer- 
ing from an unusual and extraordinary combination which 
can not be removed with any activity within the lumber 
trade, but which can only be affected by a change in condi- 
tions in other quarters. * * * Conditions are a little 
bit better than they have been—none can dispute that. As 
a matter of fact, we should not expect them to be better at 
this time. The only reason that they are better is because 
of the curtailment which we have constantly preached, and 
quite occasionally practiced, ever since we recognized a 
gloomy period approaching. 

Fifty-seven members January 1, 1915, estimated they 
would produce this year 360,487,000 feet of hardwood and 
229,710,000 feet of hemlock. A revised estimate was asked 
for on April 1 and fifty-three members responded. Reconcil- 
ing the reports of the fifty-three members with those of the 
fifty-seven members shows a decrease of 31,086,000 feet of 
hardwood and 880,000 feet of hemlock, leaving a_ proba- 
ble production for 1915 of 329,341,000 feet of hardwood as 
against 470,000,000 feet in 1914 and 228,830,000 feet of 
hemlock as against 290,000,000 feet in 1914, or a curtail- 
ment of 141,000,000 feet of hardwood and 81,000,000 feet 
of hemlock, or 202,000,000 feet altogether, amounting to 
30 percent on the hardwood and 21 percent on the hemlock. 

Your committee is more or less hampered in getting a 
true line on the situation by the lack of statistics on stocks, 
which have never been gathered for our spring meeting. 
We recommend that hereafter these statistics be gathered 
for the spring meeting. For © year or two they would not 
be much of a guide on account of having no statistics to 
compare them with, but they would soon become very yalu- 
able. At our last two spring meetings the situation has 
been very trying, and& had these statistics been available we 
believe they would have shown many encouraging signs. 
Unquestionably stocks are lighter than a year ago, but it 
would be much more satisfactory if we were able to back 
up this assertion by the actual figures. 

Your committee has been greatly aided at this meeting 
Ly the most complete report of sales it has ever had the op- 
portunity to study. Not only the high priced sales but all 
sales have been reported and not only the price but the 
quantity. This gives us a very good line on the market 
and has caused us to make a few changes from our last 
report. It was particularly noticeable that prices .received 
for some of the grades and varieties by the rail shippers 
were higher than those received for the same kifid of lumber 
by the water shippers. ‘The reason is apparent. The 
water shipper must sell a cargo and usually on a No. 2 C 
and better basis, while the rail shipper can sell a carload 
and give his customer exactly the kind and grade he desires. 


Often a rail sale is to a consumer and usually the cargo 
sale is to a wholesaler. Much of the criticism as to values 
that has been offered in the past was due to some water 
shipper doubting the reported sale of some rail shipper. 
We have therefore thought best to submit the reports as to 
market conditions, one which will be headed “Rail Ship- 
ments” and the other “Cargo Shipments.” This, we believe, 
will do away with many of the misunderstandings of the 
past and enable your committee to submit prices much 
closer to actual conditions; prices that all members will 
have more confidence in than heretofore. On the present 
reports we have not taken the high sales nor the low. 
Rather the average, and based not only on the price but 
on the quantity, and there is no good reason why each and 
every member should not realize very close to these prices 
for all the stock he has for sale. If any material cuts in 
prices are made (and there are always a few and most likely 
always will be) the committee at least will know they were 
unnecessary and unwarranted for the evidence as to the 
values named in present report'was before them. Possibly 
we shall have to carry over some lumber. We can hardly 
hope to selt all we make under present market conditions. 
But there is no good reason why we should not receive 
prices commensurate with the value of our products. 

Unfortunately, policies of the present national administra- 
tion have created controversies which do not benefit any- 
body’s business. Without making any statement relative to 
the merits of this controversy, we can account for a con- 
siderable bit of business depression by reason of the refusal 
of many interests to engage in their usual activities. This 
may be unreasonable and childish on part of these capital- 
ists, but none the less it exists, and we are only stating a 
well-known fact when we say that the general revival of 
business will not come until these political questions are 
entirely disposed of and permanently put away. 

In the meantime we all know that there is a certain 
amount of construction going on over the United States. 
Nothing has been able to entirely stifle the development of 
the country, and there is at all times some little demand 
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for our product. We know that the passage of time alone 
will bring about conditions which will give us at least a 
run for our money. We know that with the big war apt to 
end almost any day, and with the possibility of a more satis- 
factory state of mind relative to national policies, every- 
body is going to make up what ground was lost during -the 
dark months of the past. 

So we in the lumber business should play a waiting 
game. If we hold fast to the policies which this asso- 
ciation has already determined we are going to be among 
the harvesters when the big day finally dawns. If we get 
discouraged and decide that the lumber business has van- 
ished from the face of the earth as a regular institution, 
and that wood in any form is only fit to burn, we are zo 
ing to play Santa Claus for a lot of jobbers who will take 
in our stuff at our rates now and turn it over at tremendous 
profits when the inevitable readjustment of business condi- 
tions comes. 

Every man ought to feel it his personal as well as 
patriotic duty to uphold the policies we have determined 
on. We don't mean by that that he has discharged his 
duty to himself and his fellow members in the associa- 
tion by making a long speech about curtailment and the 
maintenance of prices, but we mean that he should apply 
these principles to the deals about which only himself 
and his customer may know, to the end that the whole 
trade may be stiffened and strengthened, and the benefits 
of our combined effort be shared by all of us alike. 


W. T. Culver said that he thought it would be a good 
thing if the members knew exactly how much dry stocks 
were on hand and he made a motion that the secretary 
be instructed to gather statistics and send them out to 
the members. The motion prevailed. 

President Mitchell brought up the question of the mem- 
bership lunching together in a body instead of breaking 
up in parties of two and three. The members thought 


this was a good suggestion and on motion of G. von 
Platen luncheon hereafter will be served by the associa- 
tion. 
Mackinac Island was decided as the place for the next 
quarterly meeting, which will be held some time in July. 
The meeting then adjourned, 
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ASSOCIATIONS PLANNING FOR ANNUAL CONVENTIONS. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Announce Strong Program for Meeting at San Francisco— Commissary Managers 
Will Meet in Midsummer—Prominent Speakers Booked for Salesmen’s Annual. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


8—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, 
Annual meeting. 
May 5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Wash. Quarterly meeting. 
y S—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 
May 8—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Cal. Semiannual meeting. 
May 8—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Lumbermen’s Building, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
11-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition grounds, San 
Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
25—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 
May 28, 29—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Little 
Rock, Ark. Annual meeting. 
June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill, Annual meeting. 
June 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 
October 19. 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS TO MEET. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., April 24.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held here May 8. A business meet- 
ing including a banquet will be held in the afternoon, 
which will be followed by some entertainment, as was 
done last time and which was more appreciated than a 
long program of after dinner speeches. 





SHINGLE PRODUCERS TO MEET. 


BELLINGHAM, WaSH., April 24.—S. P. Johns, manager 
of the Commercial Shingle Company, Bellingham, as 
trustee of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, probably will call a 
meeting of shingle producers in this section next week. 
The meeting’ will be held in Bellingham and an effort 
will be made to interest in the branch all manufacturers 
who have not been reached by mail. A similar meeting 
will be held in Sedro-Woolley next week. 





SALESMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL. 


The National Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen wil! hold its annual convention in the rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s Association in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, Chicago, May 8. The members will be enter- 
tained by good speakers, some of whom are: Wesley T. 
Christine, manager Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau; Fred- 
erick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown; George J. Pope, 
President of the Lumbermen’s Association; Frank F. 
Fish, William A. Eager and Douglas Malloch. It is 
hoped that all the members will attend. 





PROGRAM FOR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
MEETING. 


The program for the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to be held st San 
Francisco May 12 and 13, was made public Thursday 
afternoon by Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg. It includes not 
only a symposium of reports of conditions in numerous 
woods and various territories, but also consideration of 
efficiency in logging, manufacturing, advertising ete. 
The cost of lumber production, the manufacture of lum- 
ber to fit the needs of the consumer and the education 
of the consumer to the proper utilization of lumber and 
the subject of trade-marked lumber are all slated for 
discussion. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will pre- 
side. C. C. Moore, of San Francisco, president of the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, will make the 
address of welcome. After the usual reports of the offi- 
cers there will be an explanation of the work and pur- 
poses of the Federal Trade Commission by a member of 
that body. ‘‘The Public Interest in the Economics of 
Production’’ will be the subject of an address by Prof. 
Carlton H. Parker, of the University of California. 

The Wednesday morning session will close with a dis- 
cussion of the problems of the lumber industry, especially 
on the Pacific coast. T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida., 
will speak for Idaho pine, E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, 
Wash., for fir, George X. Wendling, of San Francisco, 


for California pine and E. A. Selfridge, jr., of Willits, 


Cal., will speak for redwood. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session, following the 
reports of the standing committees, there will be a sym- 
posium on ‘‘ What Associations Can Do For the Lumber 
Industry.’’ The responses to this subject will be as 
follows: : 

“Northern Pine’—T. S. Whitten, Winton, Minn., president 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


“Western Pine’—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, Wash., presi- 
dent of the McGoldrick Lumber Company. 

“California Pine’—George X. Wendling, San Francisco, 
Cal., president Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

“Southern Hardwood’—wW. H. Weller, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. 











_ “Northern Hemlock and Hardwood’—R. B. 
Goodman, Wis., president Northern Hemlock & 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Michigan Hardwood’’—-Charles TT. Mitchell, Cadillac, 
Mich., president Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

“North Carolina Pine’—W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va., sec- 
retary North Carolina Pine Association. 

“Southern Pine’—Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., 
president Southern Pine Association. 


Goodman, 
Hardwood 


Thursday, May 13, the morning session will be given 
up to four important addresses, announced as follows: 

“Efficiency in Logging’—W. W. Reed, Eureka, Cal., super- 
intendent Hammond Lumber Company. 

“Efficiency in Manufacturing’—H. W. Palmer, Tacoma, 
Wash., superintendent St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

“The True Cost of Lumber Production’—D. E. Skinner, 
Seattle, Wash., Port Blakely Mill Company. 

“Specific vs. General Lumber Advertising’—Thorpe_ Bab- 
cock, Tacoma, Wash., secretary West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The closing session Thursday afternoon will open with 
a discussion of ‘‘Manufacturing Lumber to Fit Con- 
suming Needs,’’ by C. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
secretary of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Com- 
pany. George E. Watson, of New Orleans, La., secre- 
tary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
will speak on ‘‘ Educating the Consumer.’’ At this ses- 
sion, also, trade-marked lumber will have its inning and 
will be discussed from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer by J. A. Gabel, of Tacoma (Wash.), manager of 
the Pacific Mutual Door Company; from the standpoint 
of the association by A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, Wash., 
secretary of the Westetfn Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; and from the standpoint of the advertising man 
by Everett Sisson, of San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast 
advertising manager of the Curtis Publishing Company. 

The election of officers and board of governors and 
the report of the committee on resolutions will occur as 
the closing feature of the final session. 

Friday, May 14, the day following the convention, 
those in attendance will visit Mt. Tamalpais and Muir 
Woods. 

The committee on arrangements at San Francisco is 
composed of George X. Wendling, chairman, F. F. Sayre, 
A. B. Hammond, R. A. Hiscox, Robert Dollar, E. A. 
Selfridge, jr.. and A. B. Wastell, secretary. 





OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS AT HOTEL SUTTER. 


The official headquarters of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association during its annual convention 
in San Francisco will be at the Hotel Sutter, Sutter and 
Kearney Streets, one of the newest and most up-to-date 





HOTEL SUTTER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


of the many fine hotels in San Francisco. The Hotel 
Sutter, eight stories and of fireproof construction, is 
situated the most conveniently of any of the big hotels 
to the shopping and business district. It has a large and 
comfortable lobby and an excellent café. 

Lumbermen visiting San Francisco during the meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, or 
at any other time, will find the Hotel Sutter a homelike 
place, with every convenience, care and attendance that 
is afforded only by the best hotels. The Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition can be reached in a few min- 
utes by street car from the Hotel Sutter. When arriving 
in San Francisco at the Ferry Station, if coming from 
the East, or at the Third and Townsend Station if com- 
ing up the peninsula from southern California, the Hotel 
Sutter bus can be taken, or one can make the trip in 
street cars, which pass both stations and go direct to 
the hotel without transfer. 


COMMISSARY CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Preliminary convention announcements issued by See- 
retary Tracy D. Luccock, of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association, state that the sixth annual meet- 
ing of that organization will be held at the Hotel Gilson 
Cincinnati, August 24-26, 1915. 

Among the speakers already secured are Anderson 
Pace, manager Produce Terminal Association, Chicago, 
and formerly industrial commissioner of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce; R. H. Grant, sales manager Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, and James 
W. Fisk, director selling service, J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, Mich. . 

One of the features of the convention will be a ‘‘ mer. 
chandise exposition,’’ embracing displays of manufactur- 
ing and jobbing houses. The entire third floor of the 
Hotel Gibson has been reserved for this purpose. 

The announcement reads further: 


If you are managing a company store or connected with one 
in any way, you should arrange to be present at this great 
convention. 

The program promises you a rich opportunity to hear the 
most successful store and merchandising methods discussed 
both by national experts and by commissary men themselves, 


Never in the history of the association has there been a 
convention program so complete and beneficial to store mana- 
gers as the one now in course of preparation for the big 


meeting next August. There will be several feature addresses 
by prominent men of wide experience on merchandising topics 
and problems pertaining to commissary management. 

Then there will be a wealth of “experience meeting” dis- 
cussion work, participated in by the commissary mangers 
themselves, Consideration will be given to every problem 
confronting the manager of a company store, and it will be 
presented and discussed from every angle; and the expe- 
riences and ideas and suggestions of all those present will be 
brought out for the benefit of each other. 

The afternoons will be left open for sight-seeing, inspecting 
merchandise and buying goods, as many commissary managers 
do their fall buying during convention week. The evenings 
will be devoted to entertainment features, including a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Gibson, an evening at Chester Amusement 
Park, and a vaudeville performance with Duteh luncheon at 
the beautiful Business Men’s Club. Additional entertainment 
also will be provided for the ladies, who are always welcome. 

Go to this great convention, Mr. Commissary Manager, 
where you can “rub shoulders” and exchange experiences with 
hundreds of other company store men; where you can hear 
every store subject and problem discussed; where you can 
pick up scores of new ideas that will increase your efficiency: 
where you can meet and hear so many of the most successful 
business men from all over the country. 

Plan now to attend. 





NORTHWEST MISSOURI RETAILERS HOLD 
ANNUAL. 


Str. JOSEPH, Mo., April 23.—The annual meeting of the 
Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held at the St. Francis Hotel this afternoon. De- 
spite the fact that at this time of the year there always 
is a very large repair trade at the yards which demands 
especial attention, the attendance was thirty and the 
meeting was an enthusiastic one throughout. The North- 
west association enjoys an enviable reputation for con- 
geniality. The meetings always are lively affairs and the 
members are enthusiastic in their association work. The 
yards that are included in the membership are in a 
prosperous part of the State and most of them are long 
established. Those at today’s meeting were especially 
enthusiastic over the prospects for the year’s business. 

There was no set program at the meeting, but the 
members discussed informally several matters that were 
suggested. One of the points of special interest was the 
discussion of transfers. The Northwest Missouri terri- 
tory is off the main line to the southern pine district and 
so the retailers have a good deal of annoyance because of 
these transfers. No specific remedy was decided upon 
but the matter was called especially to the attention of 
the traffic department of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association at Kansas City. The matter of wet lumber 
also came in for considerable discussion, :the dealers hav- 
ing had more than the usual trouble from that source this 
year because of the fact that the season has been an 
unusually wet one. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, addressed the meeting. He ex- 
plained the workings of the newly established traffic de- 
partment of the association and much interest in the de- 
partment was evinced by the members, all of whom were 
of the opinion that it would be a great advantage to 
them. Mr. Moorehead said he had found all the mem- 
bers of the association willing to pay the extra asscss- 
ment necessary for the department when the plan was 
explained to them. 

Mr. Moorehead also explained to the meeting the pro- 
posed reclassification of lumber by the railroads, a matter 
that is causing considerable anxiety among buyers of 
mixed cars. The proposed change would result in higher 
rates on entire cars of mixed shipments where only 4 
comparatively small part of the car was made up of the 
article which had been put in a higher class, Mr. Moore- 
head said. The feeling was that the reclassification was 
not being done on a scientific basis. The fact that it 
was proposed to increase the rate on patent lath and 
grain doors, both of which items are made of very che p 
lumber, was cited as showing the fallacy of the plan. 

At the end of the session these officers were elected: 

President—Fred A. Edwards, Maitland, Mo. 

Vice President—W. Montgomery, Volckow, Mo. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. B. Woods, Rosendale, Mo. 
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PLANNING AHEAD ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 


Sco Members of Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club Were Told—More Than a Hundred Attend Annual at Gales- 
burg—Trade Restraint Allegations Repudiated. 


GaLesBurG, ILL., April 24.—Perhaps the most promi- 
nent feature of the annual meeting here yesterday of 
the Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club was a resolu- 
tion strenuously condemning the forthcoming fifth sec- 
tion of the report of the Bureau of Corporations and 
which concerns the lumber trade, which in effect charges 
retail lumber dealers throughout the country with hay- 
ing formed combinations for the purpose of fixing prices 
and of boycotting mail order houses and others who 
sell direct to the consumer unless they pay the local 
retail dealer a percentage on such transactions. Resolu- 
tious were introduced by George W. Hotchkiss, secre- 
tary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 


Dealers’ Association, salient parts of which were as 
follows: 

First. As representatives of a large body of the retail lumn- 

* ber trade we denounce the statements that the retail lumber 


dealers of the nation (or of this State in particular) have or 
ever have held a nationwide combination in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. . 

Second. That the statement of the existence of a combina- 
tion to restrict trade territory and to stifle competition is 
false in essence and in practice. 

Third. That the statement that the retail dealers of this 
district have now or ever have had a combination to boycott 
any portion of the wholesale or retail lumber trade of the 
nation, State or neighborhood is false and unwarranted, and 
we have no reason to believe that the statement would apply 
to any other section of the State or nation. 


Fourth. That we have no knowledge of any section in 
which a wholesaler finds it impossible to sell lumber when, 
where, how or to whom he wills without the imposition of a 
fine or penalty. 

Fifth. That while we maintain the right of a retail dealer 
to patronize or not to patronize a millman or dealer who 
chooses to ignore the rights of 
the retail dealer by seeking 
the consumer's trade, we de- 
nounce as wholly untrue the 
statement that such  whole- 
saler or millman is subject to 
concerted and combined at- 
tack or ruinous boycott. * * * 

Sixth. That we denounce 
as untrue and uncalled for the 
statement that eompetition in 


lumber is checked) by any 
known system ef trade agree- 
ments in the assignment of 
territory other than through 
the individual sentiment of 
the rights of honorable com- 
petition, 

The meeting was held in 
the Elks’ Club, with over 
100 in attendance, and was 
presided over by George 
Angel, president of the elub. 
Secretary John M. Lyon, of 
La Harpe, favored the dele- 
gates with two solos, after 
which Mayor John L. Con- 
ger, of Galesburg, in a brief 
address extended the hospi- 
tality of the city to the vis- 
ifors. Response was made 
by Vice President Arthur 
Heideman, of Quincy. 

‘The principal speaker of 
the meeting was R. S. Kel- 
logy, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who deplored the fact that the public was 
being educated away from the use of lumber as a build- 
iny material. Further, he said in effect: 

‘Ve as lumbermen must see that the truth about wood is put 
before the public. There is a strong tendency to advertise 
other building materials as fireproof to the detriment of the 
trade in lumber. Many statements, misleading and untruth- 
‘ul, are in circulation without contradiction. In many in- 

ces unfair building codes are being framed, discriminating 
igsinst the use of wood. Fire statistics show that 75 to 80 
percent of the country’s fire losses are attributable to causes 
‘tier than the type of construction. One of the best refuta- 
Nous to the arguments against wood is that a model wood 
istructed factory, equipped with a sprinkler system, gets 
vctter insurance rate than the so-called fireproof construc- 

of other materials. 


_sceretary Kellogg briefly outlined the work of the 
“ational Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in pro- 
toting the use, especially through advertising, of wood. 
‘ke gave many examples of what the individual can do 
' further this movement. Among his suggestions was 
‘nat of the employment of an architect, by rural lum- 
‘ermen, who should put farmers’ plans into working 
shape free of cost to the purchaser of lumber. He 
e} phasized the necessity of combating such charges 
: ave been made against the dealers in lumber and of 
"nging before the public the eminently respectable 
“tatus of the lumber business. 

_“ecretary Lyon read his annual report, showing the 
‘osperous condition of the club and a slight balance 
°) hand in the treasury. 


Bi following officers were elected for the ensuing 


rie ent—George W. Angel, Keokuk, Iowa. 
oe president—Arthur H. Heideman, Quincy. 
,, itectors for two years—E. E. Hinchliff, Galesburg ; John 


'. Lyon, La Harpe. 
Wilbur Leroy, W. 8, Robinson and A. E. Chamber- 
im were named a committee on resolutions, 


A 








George W. Hotchkiss was introduced as the grand 
old man of the lumber trade of the middle West. In 
addressing the convention he laid stress upon the neces- 
sity for being a merchant and not merely a dealer, 
urging that dealers make their customers their friends 
by intelligent attention to their wants, that they make 
the trade believe that the dealer’s judgment is good 
for their business. He advocated a thorough knowledge 
of lumber, advertising in local papers and active mem- 
bership in associations. Following this Mr. Hotchkiss 
introduced his resolutions previously referred to, which 
concluded the afternoon session. 

Supper was partaken of in the dining room of the 
Galesburg Club at 7 p. m., following which F. T. L. 
Henderson addressed the convention on salesmanship. 
The price of success Mr. Henderson declared is hard 
work. ‘‘Too much time is allowed to go to waste; too 
many things are done by business men which might as 
well be delegated to someone else and leave the em- 
ployer free for the bigger things. A broader vision, a 
plan ahead for the tomorrows is a necessary adjunct to 
success. This is a day of specialists; therefore it is 
incumbent upon you to know your business. Value 
equals the individual minus supervision. The less su- 
pervision the more value; the more supervision the less 
value. Look yourself over and see how much or how 
little supervision you need.’’ Analysis of the other fel- 
low was emphasized as a most important factor in sales- 
manship, but probably the most important was the 
personal factor. ‘‘Men attain success by what they 
are. Reputation, what men think you are, is insignifi- 
cant beside character, what you are. Let the highest 
achievement of today be the starting point of tomor- 
row.’? 





FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—GEORGE W. ANGEL, ARTHUR H. HEIDEMAN, JOHN M. LYON, PRESIDENT, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, SECRETARY, RESPECTIVELY, WESTERN ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS’ CLUB. 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN OF ILLINOIS RECENTLY RE-ELECTED TO OFFICE. 


The committee on resolutions offered a report thank- 
ing the president and secretary for their very efficient 
services, the Elks and Galesburg clubs for the use of 
their buildings, the mayor, newspapers and people of 
Galesburg for their many courtesies and the speakers 
for the entertainment and instruction furnished. 

Mr. Henderson’s talk concluded the proceedings of 
the convention proper, which were followed by a Hoo- 
Hoo initiation at the Elks’ Club, where several were 
initiated in the mysteries of the order. 





FIGHTING FIERCE ALL ALONG LINE. © 


Both Sides Confident of Winning in Election Contest 
of Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 26.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club will be held May 3 and 
officers elected. At the March regular meeting two 
nominating committees were named to make up a regu- 
lar and independent ticket and report at the April 
mecting. At that meeting the regular committee re- 
ported the following officers to be elected at the annual 
meeting: Dwight Hinckley, president; S. W. Richie, 
first vice president; James S. Zoller, second vice presi- 
dent; J. Watt Graham, treasurer; Will Sterrett, secre- 
tary. The independent committee, however, instead of 
naming a set of officers to stand for election endorsed 
all of the above for the same offices. Since the last 
meeting dissatisfaction was expressed on account of 
there being only one ticket in the field and a number 
of members met recently and created another ticket. It 
will be called the independent ticket and the candidates 
are as follows: Frank K. Todman, president; William 
F. Dulmeier, first vice president; K. F. Williams, sec- 
ond vice president; O. P. Stratemeyer, treasurer, and 
E. H. Engler, secretary. 7 

Both sides are confident of electing their ticket and 


there is spirited but friendly rivalry among the mem- 
bers. Another important matter that will come up at 
this meeting is the question as to whether or not the 
club will vote to consolidate with the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





ISSUE CHALLENGE FOR BALL GAME. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 27.—Retail lumbermen have 
received a challenge from the builders’ exchange supply 
group of the Cleveland Building Trades’ Credit Asso- 
ciation for the annual ball game to be played some time 
in May. The Bildex team was badly defeated last year 
and is taking the initiative in reopening relations with 
the lumbermen in the expectation of retrieving its lost 
laurels. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN INTERESTED IN FARM 
WORK. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 27.—At the regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
held at the Hotel Cayoso, Saturday, John W. McClure, 
director for the Lumbermen’s Club in the Business 
Men’s Club, reported that the latter had created an ag- 
ricultural division and that joint committees had been 
appointed by the Business Men’s Club, the Rotary Club 
and the Tri-State Association, with a view to advanc- 
ing the agricultural interests of this section in every 
way. He said that the Business Men’s Club had asked 
the Lumbermen’s Club to appoint a similar committee 
and this will be done. He also said that an expert had 
been employed by the Business Men’s Club to assist in 
this work. Lumbermen are very much interested in this 
new move because the majority of the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club own cut- 
over lands in Mississippi, 
Arkansas and _ ‘Tennessee 
which are available for agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

POs 
A SOCIAL CLUB FOR OF- 
FICE BUILDING 
TENANTS. 


SEATTLE, WasH., April'24. 
—Lumbermen who have of- 
fices in the new L. C. Smith 
Building are taking an ac: 
tive part in the organization 
of a social club for the ten- 
ants of the building and 
other buildings in the vicin- 
ity. A membership commit- 
tee has been named, consist- 
ing of C. L. Roy, of the Roy 
& Roy Lumber Company; 
L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. 
Fifer Lumber Company, and 
W. B. Cole, of the H. J. 
Miller Lumber Company. 
The club proposes to have 
headquarters on the twenty- 
second fioor of the Smith 
building. A meeting will be 
held next Monday evening 
to perfect the organization. 





ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS ON FREE ADMISSION OF 
OAK. 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., April 26.—After a discussion of the 
admission of oak flooring into this country duty free, 
in spite of the fact that it is a manufactured product 
and not a raw material, the Louisville Hardwood Club 
adopted resolutions as follows: 


WHEREAS, Oak flooring of foreign manufacture, including 
Canadian, Japanese and Siberian, is being brought into the 
United States free of duty under the construction placed by 
the Treasury Department on paragraph 647 of the tariff act 
of October 3, 1913, and 

WHEREAS, Oak flooring is a specific item of manufactured 
lumber further in its process than enumerated in said para- 
graph, and admitting it free of duty is a discrimination 
against American timber, American lumber and American 
labor; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Louisville Hardwood Club protests 
against this situation and urges the United States govern- 
ment and its proper officers to relieve the discrimination ; 
be it also 

Resolved, That the congressman from the Fifth district of 
Kentucky, the two United States senators from Kentucky and 
the Treasury Department be furnished with a copy of these 
resolutions, with the request that proper attention be given 
them. 





SUMMER OUTING DAY ANNOUNCED. 

EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 26.—The annual summer out- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held on 
the steamer John S. Hopkins on the Ohio River Tuesday, 
June 8. This date has been decided upon by Mertice 
E. Taylor, secretary of the club, and a committee named 
by President Daniel A. Wertz. Secretary Taylor and 
the committee will spare no pains to make this the 
largest and most elaborate outing ever attempted by 
the club. 


More Douglas fir is used than any other wood in the 
world. 
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Timber lands are real 
estate, the most tangi- 
ble and enduring pro- 
perty there is. 


So long as this world is in- 
habited there will be a de- 
mand for the land; 


So long as civilization shall 
endure there will be a call 
for products of the forest. 


In some sections lands are 
worth more for agricultural 
use than is now asked for 
the timber and the lands. 


Logs are a first and most 
profitable crop. 


Find out the price of the 
lands you want. Write us. 
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James 1). Lacey & Co. 


Timber 
Land 
Factors 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
PORTLAND, ORE., 
SEATTLE, WASH., 


1750 McCormick Building 
1313 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
1009 White Building. 
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CHICAGO STRIKE SITUATION IS UNCHANGED. 





Local Lumbermen’s Association Adopts Resolutions Expressing Sympathy to Millmen :d 
Carpenter Contractors—Interesting Correspondence Exchanged. 





There has been no notable progress toward settle- 
ment in the Chicago building strike situation during 
the current week. In reply to the communication of 
the Carpenter Contractors’ Association to the State ar- 
bitration board, which was published in last week’s 
issue, the officers of the Carpenters’ District Council 
have filed a communication. It will be recalled that 
the third of the cardinal principles which employers 
are standing for is ‘‘that there shall be no restriction 
of the use of any material, except prison-made.’’ The 
contractors took the position that by agreeing to the 
elimination of this section they would become parties 
to the exclusion of material made outside, and this 
being in restraint of trade would be a violation of both 
State and national law. The carpenters’ reply is as 
follows: 

In answer to the first contention of the contractors, let us 
say, all we ever asked was the elimination of section 5 of 
article 3. We never asked the contractors to agree to any- 
thing in its place. Hence they were never asked to agree 
to anything criminal and surely we do not want to be crim- 
inals ourselves. 


In reply to the contention that carpenters’ wages in 
Chicago are more than in other cities the carpenters 
filed a list of eighteen other building trades in which 
the wages run from 65 to 75 cents an hour, an average 
of 71 cents as against the 70 cents asked for by the 
sarpenters, and also argued that the carpenters require 
an extensive outfit of tools which they must themselves 
supply. They also pointed out that the former average 
employment of 200 days a year has now been greatly 
reduced, and that the average carpenter now earns but 
little over $800 yearly. 

Another development somewhat indirectly affecting 
this situation was the indictment under the federal 
statute of over 100 representatives of either working 
men or employers in construction work. Most of these 
indictments center around a certain attempt to exclude 
from Chicago certain refrigerating machinery from an 
outside manufacturer and certain alleged efforts in the 
electrical equipment field to restrict the use of ma- 
terials upon geographical or union-made lines. Some 
time since the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published the fact 
that certain meetings of men interested in plumbing 
and electrical equipment lines were being held at Chi- 
cago hotels under the guise of meetings of lumbermen 
as announced by the hotel bulletin boards. It is curious 
to note that these activities appear to be the ones which 
have come under the eye of the national Government 
and have resulted in certain of the indictments referred 
to. 

These indictments have no direct connection with those 
trades which handle lumber in building construction, 
but the principle which section 3 under dispute seeks 
to uphold, forbidding discrimination against any ma- 
terial except prison-made, is the principle whose viola- 
tion is objected to by the federal Government in certain 
of the indictments in as far as this violation refers to 
goods of interstate commerce. 

The following correspondence was upon Thursday ex- 
changed between the officials of the Carpenter Con- 
tractors’ Association and the officials of the Carpenters’ 
District Council: 


Cuicaco, April 29.—L. A. Ashbeck, President, Carpenter 
Contractors’ Association. Dear Sir: After several meetings 
with your board we find the principal difference between us 
occcurs in three articles, viz., section 3 of article 3, pertaining 
to manufactured material; article 8, wages; article 28, ter- 
mination of agreement. We hereby offer to submit the above 
to an umpire or any board, its members to be neither employ- 
ers of carpenters, nor journeymen carpenters, the basis of 
arbitrating the wages to be upon the wages paid to eighteen 
basic building trades in Chicago. Yours very truly, 
JoHN A. METZ, WILLIAM BrIMS, CHARLES S. GRASSL, O. E. 

Woopeury, JOHN PRICHARD. 


Curcaco, April 29.—John A. Metz, President, Carpenters’ 
District Council. Dear Sir: In reply to your communication 
of even date, we wish to say that we have positive instruc- 
tions from our association not to entertain any proposition 
eliminating section 3 of article 8. In view of recent develop- 
ments by the federal grand jury we believe this view is 
thoroughly justifiable. 

We further have instructions from our association not to 
change the date of the termination of the proposed agreement, 
May 31, 1918. 

As to the wage seale, the Carpenter Contractors’ Associa- 
tion still reiterates that it is willing to pay as large a wage 
as is paid carpenters in any other large city of the United 
States at the present time, nowithstanding the fact that the 
cost of living in some of the other cities is higher than in 
Chicago. Yours truly, L. A. ASHBECK, H. B. BARNARD, 
A. C. WEHRWEIN, OTTO LIND, T. WARNER. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago also adopted 
the following resolution: 


WuereEAS, The millmen and planing millmen have given to 
this body good and cogent reasons why they can not accede to 
the demands of theic union employees; and, 

WHEREAS, The sash and door employees are 
strike and trying to enforee these demands; and, 

WHEREAS, The strike of the journeymen carpenters and 
other woodworking manufacturers has automatically reduced 
the volume of business of the members of this association to 
a point where it would be more profitable to them to close 
down their plants completely ; and, 


now on a 


WHEREAS, It is of the greatest interest to the members of 
this asociation that the present labor disputes be settled as 
quickly as possible ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our complete sympathy to the 
mill owners and planing mill owners and the Carpenter 





Contractors’ Association, and that this association oj ors 
them its complete moral support and hearty coéperation ; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives in the Employers’ A «so- 
ciation of Wood Industries be instructed to confer with the 
millmen and Carpenter Contractors’ Association and. other 
interests affected by this strike with the view of giving every 
assistance possible to bring the dispute to a final and just 
settlement. 





HINT TO CEMENT MEN. 


Many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hive 
doubtless seen. some of the unique forest fire warnings 
issued by the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation. One of these displays an alarm clock with the 
legend ‘‘Wake Up Before Dry Weather and Help Pre- 
vent Forest Fires.’’ On the alarm clock shown on this 
poster, however, the twelve hours of the day are repro- 
duced by twelve calendar leaves, one for each month 
of the year, the hour hand pointing to the approach 
of summer. 

An engineer writing from Portland, Ore.; to the Engi- 
neering News and discussing failures of concrete 
through temperatures according 45 degrees calls at- 
tention to this particular sign and says: 

Something of this nature might with advantage be adapted 
by building inspectors for, say, postal card distribution, to 
warn contractors of the danger of concreting when the tem- 
perature is below 45 degrees, or possibly some building in- 
spectors need some such alarm clock themselves. Possibly, 
too, some of our friends, the cement manufacturers, could 
help by giving away advertising thermometers with the 
critical 45 degrees in large red figures or otherwise con- 
spicuously marked. 





DRY KILNS ARE IN MUCH REQUEST. 


Recent gratifying activity is reported by the Emerson 
Dry Kiln Company, of New York City, in sales and in- 
stallations of its kilns. At Somerville, Mass., it re- 
cently installed a kiln for the C. W. H. Moulton Com- 
pany, and has performed similar work for the following 
interests in the East: Fellows & Co. and the 8S. A. Fel- 
ton & Sons Company, Manchester, N. H.; Hanover Bend- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, Hanover, Pa.; Maurer 
Bros., New Durham, N. J.; Peg Lock Block Company, 
Paterson, N. J.; Martin S. Lynch, Grand Hotel Station, 
New York, the work for the last named doubling the ca- 
pacity of an old dry kiln. Remodelling work has been 
done by the Emerson company for the Martin Carriage 
Works, York, Pa., substituting its own for a_ blower 
system, and for the W. 8. Allen Manufacturing Company, 
installing an Emerson kiln in place of a condensing kiln, 
and the Emerson company has just filled a second order 
for the New York Piano Stool & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Stroudsburg, Pa. The company reports busi- 
ness as good, ‘‘as it always is at this time of the year, 
firms making changes in their kiln plants now that the 
weather conditions, price of material and _ practically 
everything are in their favor.’’—[Advertisement. ] 





TO CHANGE SCENE OF OPERATIONS. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 


Railroad, which has trackage rights over the rails of 
the Kansas City Southern. 
When these new arrangements are all completed and 
the timber operations in Texas have been abandoned 
it is the plan of the Miller-Link Lumber Company to 
devote its attention more largely to the manufacture 
of export material, railroad and factory timbers, con- 
verting into yard stock only such portions of the logs 
as will not go into the better grades of material. 

The plant of the Miller-Link Lumber Company is ad- 
mirably situated for handling export material, being on 
the bank of the Sabine River, with a water front that 
provides almost unlimited facilities for the storage 
of sawn timbers and export material that is being ac- 
cumulated for foreign shipment. The timbers are 
sawn in the mill and immediately dumped back into 
the river and held in booms until ready for shipment. 
This obviates the necessity of yard room, of additional 
handling and of any expense for insurance. At pres- 
ent export material is taken to Port Arthur or Sabine 
Pass to be loaded on ships destined for foreign ports 
but within a few months a deep water channel from 
Orange to the sea will be completed and ocean-going 
vessels will be enabled to come directly to the mills 
at Orange for their cargoes, thus saving the expense 
of towage and second handling for loading on the 
ships. 

With these splendid storage and shipping facilities 
available, and with a supply of the highest grade long- 
leaf yellow pine timber sufficient to keep its mills in 
operation for many years, the Miller-Link Lumber 
Company is peculiarly well situated for handling export 
trade and for supplying the demand for high grade 
timbers of all kinds with a minimum percentage of its 
output going into material for the yard trade. 


BABII FIFI III 


THE Miller-Link Lumber Company, Orange, Tex. 
keeps its log and conveyors running after the rest of 
the mill has shut down until the conveyors have «is 
anes all of their refuse, thus avoiding this danger 
of fire. 
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i THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE HEMLOCK. 


Byrou sings of cypress, Tennyson of oak, other poets warble of the pine; 

Of the humble hemlock who the singer spoke, who has ever given it a line? 

E’en the man who lumbers used to pass it up—all we ever heard about 
the tree 

Told how poor old Soerates drank it from a cup, drank and passed beyond 
eternity. 


Hemlock, humble hemlock, it is diff’rent now: Time has done you justice 
after all; 

As it put the laurel on Socratic brow, so the humble hemlock has the call. 

Cheap and everlasting, sturdy, strong and fast, fit for any palace or a cot, 

Hemlock, humble hemlock, you are here at last, ranking with the best 
among the lot. 


Maybe so a mortal might a lesson learn from the humble hemlock on the 
hill; 

Maybe worlds are waiting to the man to turn who has strength within 
him and a will. 

Rouse, ye souls discouraged, rouse from lethargy, look upon the hemlock 
and the rest; 

If you have it in you you may live to see, see yourself esteemed among 
the best. 





LEAVES AND NEEDLES. 


On Monday of this week Chicago had what was called, and designed to 
be, a ‘‘Prosperity Parade.’’ Some unfeeling person might be inclined 
to call it an ‘‘Hysteria Parade.’’ The occasion was the inauguration of 
William Hale Thompson, the new mayor of Chicago. It was a sort of 
‘‘Lord Mayor’s Day’’ along American lines. There was less gold braid 
and more brass bands. Whether the prosperity it signalized is actually 
here remains to be seen; perhaps the wish was father of the thought. 
Certainly we hope it is here; and, whether it is or not, if this demonstra- 
tion will bring it about by showing Chicago its potential prosperity, then 
it was a good thing. 

Whisper it not in the Community Builder department, but in many a 
town there is an awful every-man-for-himself-and-the-devil-take-the-hind- 
most disposition. Just as in the small town sometimes there is a tendency to 
let George do it, George being the merchant in the small town and the 
merchant and manufacturer in the large, so in some the body of the 
people do not enter into these things as they should. If brass bands, 


- caparisoned horses, elephants and citizens, megaphones and music, ¢al- 


liopes and clowns, will make the local chest swell with local pride, more 
power to this prosperity parade and to the prosperity parades of the 
other four years or more of Big Bill’s administration. 

While the 250,000 people along the sidewalk would seem to show that 
there are a lot of people out of work, or a lot whose work is not so 
essential that they could not get away, on the other hand the other 
13,000. who paraded indicated that there are a lot of other people who 
are at work, from show folks to chauffeurs. And after all, as the 
publisher well said when we suggested this little consideration of the 
event in question, work is the real proof and basis of real progress and 
prosperity. 

Some people may not have been able to make out which was the end of 
the parade and which the beginning, and some of those who were 
marching may not have known where they were to march or why, but 
the spectacle certainly awakened Chicago. The occasion makes two 
suggestions, two important suggestions: That now we get back to work 
and show that Chicago’s prosperity is not brass band bunk but based 
on actuality; the other is that the parade re-form and, when it turns 
south in Michigan Avenue that it keep on going south till it hits the 
Gulf, and ditto when it turns east on Jackson Street or west on Monroe— 
that it keep right on until it gets its’ feet wet. 

One thing is sure: There are few fiestas and festivals in Europe now. 
America has the time, the tinsel and the tin. The mere fact that we have 
is some proof that we have prosperity and a right to celebrate it. In 
this regard the oceasion was significant. You couldn’t pull off this 
parade in Belgrade or Berlin, in Paris or Petrograd, in London or Con- 
stantinople, in Antwerp or Vienna. We can, and that alone is indication 
how much better off we are than all the world beside. 

Chicago is too big a town to be sufficient unto itself. It demands 
national prosperity for its own, and helps national prosperity with its 
own. Perhaps an order for a million dollars’ worth of railway equip- 
ment may be more significant of prosperity than a parade of people and 
pianos. But it doesn’t attract as much attention; and a little psycho- 
logical prosperity may be productive of the real thing. Let us hope so. 
And, if it will, let us parade some more, as has been suggested, and 
psychologically proclaim the inauguration not merely of a new mayor in 
Chicago but of a new era in the nation at large. 


* * * * 


‘The proposal of the brewers of New York City, who hold chattel mort- 
gases on the fixtures of about 85 percent of the saloons of that city, 
to compel the aforesaid 85 percent to close on Sunday, or feel the weight 
ot the aforesaid chattel mortgage on Monday, has one serious objection: 
‘ie man who finds he can get along on Sunday without his booze may 
find that he ean also get along without it on Monday, and then on Tues- 

iy, and, the first thing you know, he will be getting along without it 
‘he whole week. (For fear that someone might misunderstand our personal 
osition on the matter, we shall explain that the above is sarcasm.) 

One mistake that a good many people make is in supposing that the 
“vaday-elosing question is a religious question—that just because the 
‘arches are open that day, the saloons ought to close. Offhand, that 
would seem to be a reasonable proposition: If the churches give up six 
‘ays a week to the saloons, the saloons ought to be willing to give up 
ene day a week to the churches. s 

Sut to a whole lot of laborers and employers of labor, and any man who 
"es or works for hire comes within tze one category or the other, to a 
‘ole lot of both classes it isn’t a Sunday question but a Monday ques- 
‘on. Tt doesn’t matter so much what a man does on Sunday so it leaves 

in in shape for Monday. Sunday was designed as a day of rest and the 
‘vdern strenuous life has made it also a day of amusement, the man 

io labors having little time for amusement during the week. But if 
“'c amusement is going to leave him feeling worse than work would, 
nen it would be better to work seven days a week instead of working 
rev boozing the seventh. If Satan is going to find some mischief 

‘| for idle hands to do, maybe we would better work all the while, 
and work ourselves out, and have it over with, and try it again on 
‘ome other planet, where they don’t have either work or booze. For 
‘ has been demonstrated that they won’t mix on this. 


The Sunday question is largely a 
Monday question; and a whole lot of 
men who haven’t any more religion 
than a rabbit are thinking right along 
with the religionists just on account 
of that. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XXXIV. 





JAMES MOLONEY, CHICAGO. 


There may be other famous belts, 
For instance, the equator; 

But, none the less, this Celt of Celts 
Will swear that his are greater. 

He talks about their mighty strength, 
And tells how he prepares one; 

He brags about their mighty length— 
Perhaps Moloney wears one. 





We have been reading the prom- 
ises and plans of the new mayor of 
Chicago and have come to the con- 
clusion that Baltimore is paved with 
stone, New York with asphalt, St. 
Louis with creosote block and Chi- 
eago with good intentions. 





Back on the first page is T. R., 
And talking loud and fast. 
He doesn’t know, mistaken man, 
That, since this blooming war began, 
We read the first page last. 





They Are Still at It. 


New WASHINGTON, On10, April 26.— 
Referring to Pete Langan’s family, I 
think Mr. Calhoun’s point is well taken 
that “Y’ is unnecessary, and would also 
suggest that it is just as necessary 
age x,” 

1/4—1/6—1/12 or difference made by 
Pete. 

12/12=12, size of family. 

J. H. DONALDSON. 





What’s In a Name? 

We note the shipping firm of Olson 
& Mahony at San Francisco. Lest 
we forget, there is also the Chicago 
shoe firm of O’Conner & Goldberg. 





A LIFT. 


Since time began 
No teamster yet 
Who happened o’er 
A road 
And found a span 
That was a-sweat 
And stalled before 
A load 
But off would switch 
In snow or sand, 
In swamp or stream 
Or drift, 
But would unhiteh 
And lend a hand 
To give a team 
A lift. 


Upon the way, 
The road of life, 
Luck often is 
The same. 
And ev’ry day 
In ev’ry strife 
Some friend of his 
Goes lame; 
It’s strange to me 
A man so quick 
To help a hoss 
Or span 
So slow should be, 
When mortals stick, 
To lift the cross 
Of man. 










For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYon, GARY & Co. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 














Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


‘ OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. © CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 











WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, _E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY 6G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 


F. A. MYREN, Mér. Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets tf 
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You Are Cordially Invited 


To visit our 


NEW BANKING OFFICES 


which we now occupy in the 


LUMBER EXCHANGE, 
Southeast Corner of La Salle and Madison Sts. 


Commemorating the 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
of the founding of 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


We extend to our friends our thanks for the pleasant business relations 
in the past, which we hope may be continued for many years to come. = 
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A STATE BANK — FOUNDED 1855. 
= All Branches of Banking. Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 














mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 
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Fire Insurance 





Service 


Through the Department 


oO 


Inspections ana Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 


Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 


surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 


InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 


ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


WRITE US. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 


CHICAGO 
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Such Ads 


on our last 
bulletin— 


Just Issued. 


A special discount 
for orders of 10 
and over. 


Ask for your copy 
today, and get your 
order in early. 











this Spring, aren't you? We've 
anticipated your needs and have 
a good stock of heavy galvan- 
ized wire fencing of different 
meshes and a lot of those water 
cured Cedar posts from which 
we can supply you the day you 
call. Prices are right, too. 


‘(Neme and Address) 








American Lumberman, 


431 So. Dearborn. St., 


CHICAGO 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


s 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


MAY_ 5.—New_York, N. Y., before Examiner Fleming: 
a Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Railway 
et al. 

MAY 10.—Houston, Tex., before Examiner Horton: 7456 
—Union Lumber Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. et al.; 7649—West Lumber Co. vs. St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Co, et al.:_ 7011—Bland & Fisher Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. et al.: 
7022—Bland & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 

_MAY 12.—Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Bell: I. 
605—Lumber to Chicago Heights, II. 

JUNE 1.—Lansing, Mich., before Examiner Marshall: 
I. & S. 618—Lumber from Michigan points. 


& S. 





ORDERS OF COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Egg Case Material of Wood to Take Common Lumber 
Rate—New Complaints on File. 


[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered an opinion in the case 
of the Fetterman Bowl & Column Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Ittabena, Miss., against the Southern Railway 
and others, in which it is decided that the rates on 
wooden porch columns in carloads from Ittabena to 
points in Ohio and points east thereof are unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed the rates concurrently in 
effect applicable to lumber by more than three cents 
per 100 pounds. Reparation is denied, however. The 
record disclosed that on May 1, 1914, the defendants 
canceled the joint rates complained of to all. points in 
official classification territory east of the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh line, and applied combination rates based on Ohio 
River crossings not more than 3 cents over the current 
lumber rates, ‘‘thereby,’’ says the commission, ‘‘ obviat- 
ing for the future the cause of complaint as to destina- 
tions in that territory.’’ 

On the same date the rates from Ittabena to Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh were reduced to equal the aggregate of 
the intermediate rates, which cured the alleged fourth 
section violation. Complainants expressed satisfaction 
with these adjustments and the only question left for 
the commission to decide respecting those rates was the 
matter of reparation on shipments to certain points in 
New York and Pennsylvania. The only rates that were 
not adjusted by the carriers were those to points in 
Ohio of which Warren and Cleveland are representative, 
and the commission will enter an order presenting rates 
to these points on a basis of 3 cents above the carload 
rates on lumber. 

The commission has rendered an unreported decision 
in the case of the Radford-Portsmouth Veneer Company 
of East Radford, Va., against the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, in which it is held that the joint carload rates 
of the defendant on thin lumber from East Radford to 
Williamsport, Pa., and on veneer from the same point 
of origin to Charlestown, N. H., are unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates. The rate to Williamsport is 2514 cents, which is 
1% cent higher than the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates. The rate on veneer from East Radford to Balti- 
more is 33 cents, which is three cents higher than the 
sum of the intermediate rates, and the rate on the same 
commodity to Neponset, Leominster and Worcester, 
Mass., and Charlestown, N. H., is 42 cents, which exceeds 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates by 5 cents. In 
the same case the commission also holds that the de- 
fendant’s rates on veneering and lumber from East Rad- 
ford to Illinois and Wisconsin points are not unreason- 
able. 

The commission has entered an order in the case of 
the Athol Tool Company against the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway, permitting the carrier to 
charge the same rates on lumber in carloads from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Huntsville, Ala., through Nashville, 
as are concurrently maintained on like traffic from and 
to the same points over the direct lines, and to maintain 
higher rates on like traffic from intermediate points on 
its line, provided the rates from such intermediate points 
do not exceed the rates in effect on December 21, 1914. 

The commission has granted authority to the Tennessee 
Central Railroad to establish rates on egg case material, 
wooden, consisting of sides, tops, bottoms, ends, centers 
and cleats, ends with or without cleats attached, K.D. in 
bundles or crates, carload minimum 30,000 pounds, from 
stations on its line to Ohio river crossings, the same 
as the rates in effect on common lumber from and to the 
same points, and to continue higher rates from inter- 
mediate points. 

The commission has dismissed the complaint of the 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Company against the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway, and holds that the minimum 
weight and rates on hardwood logs from points on the 
defendant’s lines to Mansfield, La., when for manufac- 
ture and reshipment, via the defendant’s lines to points 
outside Louisiana, were neither unreasonable nor dis- 
criminatory. The rates and weights were as follows: 
2.5 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds, for 50 miles or under, 
and 3 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds, from 50 to 75 
miles. Complainants declared that the rates should not 
exceed $7.50 per car for distances up to 50 miles and 
$10 per car for distances between 50 and 75 miles. 


The Joseph W. Cottrell Lumber Company of Pitts. 
burgh, has filed a complaint with the commission against 
the Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad, and other «:r- 
riers, in which it is alleged that the rates on lumber from 
points on the defendant railroad to Pittsburgh, a. 
various other points on the Pennsylvania railroad, are ex. 
cessive to the extent that they exceed 10 cents per 100 
pounds. The rate charged is 12.6 cents and complainant 
declares that the Baltimore & Ohio tariff makes a rate 
of 19%4 cents. Reparation is asked for on twelve 
shipments. 

The Independent Codperative Lumber Company of 
Lake Charles, La., has filed complaint against the Louisi- 
ana Western Railroad and others, alleging the unjust- 
ness of rates on lumber from Lake Charles, Alexandria, 
Connell and Labadieville, La., to points in Texas. Vari- 
ous rates were charged, ‘‘some of which,’’ says the com- 
plaint, ‘‘are in accord with the provisions of the pub- 
lished tariff governing the movement and some of which 
are not, and with respect to the latter the carriers are 
demanding an undercharge of approximately $212.50.’’ 
The complaint is that the rates which cover movements 
of yellow pine and cypress shingles are discriminatory 
and reparation is asked. 

The commission has denied the amended application 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway for 
authority to establish a rate on logs of all kinds (ex- 
cept walnut, cherry and cedar), carloads, minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds, from Memphis, Tenn., to Paducah, 
Ky., via Hollow Rock, Tenn., without observing the long 
and short haul provisions of the act. The commission 
finds that the carrier has not shown sufficient justifica- 
tion for this departure from the fourth section provi- 
sions. 

The commission has authorized the Tennessee Central 
Railroad and its connections to establish rates on staves 
and headings, other than oak, pine or hickory, in ear- 
loads from stations on the line of the applicant east of 
Lebanon, Tenn., and stations on the Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky & Northern Railroad, to Ohio River crossings, the 
same as rates concurrently in effect on staves and head- 
ings, oak, pine or hickory, from the same points of 
origin to the same points of destination, and to continue 
the present lower rates on like traffic from more distant 
points on its line west of and including Lebanon. The 
commission has also authorized the same applicant to 
establish rates on staves and heading, other than oak, 
pine and hickory, from points on its lines and on the line 
of the Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern, to Virginia 
cities, eastern, interior eastern, northern and western 
points, the same as rates concurrently in effect on oak, 
pine or hickory staves and heading from the same points 
ox origin to same points of destination, without observ- 
ing the provisions of the fourth section. 

The commission has reported on the complaint filed 
by the Day Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., against 
the Northern Pacific Railway, alleging overcharge on a 
mixed carload of fir and cedar lumber and cedar shingles 
from Big Lake, Wash., to Wayne, Neb. The commission 
finds the charges were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded the charges which would have accrued if the 
several commodities had been charged for at the rate 
applicable to each in straight carloads. 

C. R. Boyd, of Nashville, Tenn., has complained to the 
commission that the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Railroad charged rates varying from 21 cents to 25 
cents on carload shipments of yellow pine lumber from 
Climax, Ala., to Nashville, which he alleges are unjust. 
He asks the commission to fix a maximum rate of 16 cents 
and to grant reparation. 





RATE FOR EXPORT UNREASONABLE. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered an opinion in the ease 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of New Orleans against 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Com- 
pany, in which it holds that the export rate of 8 cents 
a hundred pounds on lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates from Mackland, La., and other stations on ihe 
defendant’s Alexandria branch between Mackland and 
Opelousa to New Orleans is unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeds 7 cents. For some time prior to February |, 
1913, the defendant carrier maintained a rate of 7 cents 
on lumber and articles taking the lumber rate, when for 
export, from all stations on the Alexandria branch, iu- 
cluding Alexandria. The same rate was maintained by 
the Texas & Pacific from Alexandria. By tariffs pub- 
lished to take effect February 1, 1913, it was proposed 
to increase the rate to 9 cents, but the commission held 
that an increase beyond 8 cents was not justified. Cou- 
cerning the use of the 8-cent rate from Mackland and 
other stations named in the complaint, the commission 
says in its report: 

Upon all of the facts of record we find that the defendant 
has not justified the existing rate from Mackland and the 
other points south of Mackland here involved and that the 
export rate on lumber and articles taking the lumber rate 
from these points to New Orleans is unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds 7 cents per 100 pounds, which will 
be prescribed as a maximum rate from these points for the 
future. We are unable upon this record to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion with reference to the rates from the other 
points involved and express no opinion as. to them. No 
specific damage is alleged in the complaint and the testi- 
mony fails to establish that complainant or any of its mem- 
bers have made shipments under the rates attacked or that 


they have been damaged by reason of them. The claim for 
reparation is therefore denied. 
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The commission has entered an order suspending from 
May /0 to November 20 the operation of certain sched- 
ules contained in supplement No. 43 to Vicksburg, 
Shrevcport & Pacific Railway tariff No. 2679, which 
proposed to inerease rates on lumber from Mississippi 
Valley points to Cairo, Ill, the operation of which was 


originally suspended from January 20, by an order pre- 
yious!y entered. 


‘The commission has also entered an order suspending 
from May 1 to November 1 the operation of supplement 
No. 1] to St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad tariff No. 
6199, and supplement No. 1 to that carrier’s tariff No. 
6639. The suspended supplements provide for the can- 
celation of joint rates on lumber, carloads, from points 
in Arkansas to Ohio River crossings, the operation of 
which was originally suspended from January 1, by an 
order previously entered. 





DETROIT & MACKINAC SUED FOR ALLEGED 
OVERCHARGING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMIERMAN.] 

Bay Crry, Micu., April 28.—The Richardson Lumber 
Company has begun suit in the circuit court here to 
recover from the Detroit & Mackinac Railroad $42,000, 
alleging overcharges to that amount on lumber shipments 
from Alpena since 1909, when the Michigan Railroad 
Commission made an order fixing certain rates on tim- 
ber products, which the railroad company refused to 
obey. The railroad fought this order of the commis- 
sion through the State courts and the Federal courts, 
being defeated in every court, and last February put in 
effect the tariff fixed by the railroad commission. The 
Richardson Lumber Company is seeking to recover the 
excess freight paid since the original order of the com- 
mission was made. This is the second suit of the same 
kind against the railroad, the Fletcher Paper Company, 
of Alpena, having a similar suit pending here in which 
it asks for $50,000 damages. 





SHIPPERS’ HEARING AT AUSTIN JUNE 1. 


Houston, TEx., April 26.—Texas lumbermen are pre- 
paring to protect their interests at the shippers’ hearing 
before the Texas Railroad Commission, which will start 
at Austin June 1. It is not that a general increase in 
freight rates is feared, because this would be acceptable 
to the majority of lumbermen; but serious objection will 
be raised to any attempt to make a heavy increase in 
rates or to add additional switching charges in the lumber 
belt. The hearing was postponed from May 3 at the re- 
quest of the commercial organizations in the larger cities 
of Texas. 





LUMBER SHIPPERS FILE PROTEST. 

PorTLAND, OreE., April 17.—On March 10 the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway instructed R. H. 
Countiss, agent of the Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
reau, to cancel all through rates on lumber and other 
forest products from all points of the Astoria division 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway to all points 
east of Omaha in the United States and Canada and to 
some points on the Union Pacifie Lines and connections 
west of Omaha, via Portland and the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company, Oregon Short 
Line and Union Pacific. The rates affected are covered 
by four different tariffs, the first cancelation being ef- 
fective May 10, 1915, in Supplement 2 to Countiss Tar- 
iff 16-B. Lumber shippers having mills on the Astoria 
line through their attorneys, J. N. Teal and W. C. 
McCwlouch, have filed a protest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the proposed changes as ef- 
fective in tariff referred to, and it is stated that addi- 
tional protests will be filed against the other tariffs af- 
tected as soon as they are issued. 





FLORIDA ROAD LOSES IN FINAL DECREE. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 26.—C. A. Cartwright, 
traflic manager of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
ciation, has sent out notices to members advising them 
that in the suit of the Florida Railroad Commission 


against the Florida East Coast Railway Company the 
Sepreme Court has decided that the railway must 
comply with the commission’s order that ‘‘shipments 
Which shall pass over the whole or portions of two or 
more roads not under the same control shall be charged 
10 percent less than the local rate of each separate 
roca and in the ease of shipments passing over three 
or nore such roads the rate shall not be greater than 
tse sum of the local rates of each road less 20 percent 
for the distance hauled over each road.’’ The court 
‘ decided that this rule of the commission is fair 
‘\ equitable to the railroads and that its operation 
‘| not result in unlawful discriminations between lo- 
esiities or otherwise. 
\nother decision of the Supreme Court that affects 
interests of the lumber manufacturers of Florida 
~ shat rendered in the suit brought by the State Rail- 
roa \ Commission against the Florida East Coast Rail- 
big to compel enforcement of the commission’s rule 
‘oot “when a railroad receives the line haul no switch- 
‘3 should be charged.’’? The Florida East Coast Rail- 
‘vy has been making a charge of $2 per car for switch- 
‘5 trom its rails to an industry located upon its tracks 
‘n it receives the line haul. The Supreme Court 
“cided that sueh switching was accessorial and not in- 
ved in the rate of freight for the line haul, which 
‘cision seems to be at variance with that of the In- 


‘erstate Commerce Commission, notably in the Los 
-ngeles case. 
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SPACE UTILIZATION MADE PRACTICABLE. 


Story of How Factory Consuming 1,000,000,000 Feet 
a Month Solved Problem. 


In localities where real estate values are computed 
by the foot rather than by the acre, that clause in 
lumber insurance policies requiring the maintenance of 
a stipulated number of feet of clear space between 
lumber piles and adjoining dry kilns or woodworking 
establishments forces upon the mill owner the daily 
contemplation of vacant areas of ground for which he 
has paid a high price but upon which neither his lum- 
ber yard nor his factory may encroach one foot. 

Compared with the increased premium that would 
become effective if such clear spaces were not main- 
tained the interest on the investment represented by 
these vacant areas is, of course, only a fair considera- 
tion to pay for a very appreciable decrease in the rate 
schedule. But even this knowledge does not entirely 
offset the feeling that in these clear spaces good ground 
is going to waste. 

A box factory in a certain manufacturing city in one 
of the middle western States, in which the under- 
writers’ experience tables call for a high rate of insur- 
ance on lumber risks, illustrates the case in point and 
presents one solution of the problem of how best to 
utilize the clear spaces demanded by the rate making 
committee of the board of underwriters of that de- 
partment. 

This plant consumes about 1,000,000 feet a month and 
carries in its adjoining yard about 5,000,000 feet. Mid- 
way between the factory and the north end of its yard 
are a warehouse and drying room, and adjoining its 
yard in the north is a planing mill with its own yard 
and lumber sheds. Clear spaces of 100 feet must be 
kept around both factory and drying room and between 
the north end of the lumber yard and the planing mill. 
Formerly these were barren and unsightly areas with 
hard-tramped edges and weed-grown fence corners, 
dusty in summer, muddy in winter, at all times un- 
lovely and depressing in their effect upon the em- 
ployees who looked out on them from their work. 

When it is remembered that for ten hours out of the 
twenty-four the workman is definitely influenced either 
favorably or adversely by the surroundings of his 
work place, the condition and aspect of these surround- 
ings are a factor worthy of more than passing thought 
by the mill manager. 

‘Beautifies Its Yard. 


Two years ago the owners of this particular plant 
adopted a policy of clear space utilization that has 
transformed its factory and yard environment into the 
most attractive in the city. 

A tallyman with a bent for flower growing was called 
into the office and handed a florist’s catalog. 

‘*Order what you need to brighten up those clear 
spaces,’’ he was told, ‘‘and take what time you need 
to do it right.’’ 

The time the tallyman took was mainly after hours 
and an occasional Saturday afternoon. At times when 
lumber receipts were light, he had the help for a few 
hours during the day of an Italian yard laborer who 
had been a truck gardener in the old country. For two 
days he also secured the aid of a farmer to plow up 
and harrow the sour ground. Then ‘he and his helper 
fertilized it with sheep manure and sowed it with 
lawn seed. 

He dug up and had hauled from a second growth 
grove on a nearby hillside a dozen young flowering 
locusts which were transplanted along one section of 
the yard fence. Along another section he planted 
lilacs and farther along a row of syringia bushes. Also 
he laid out flower beds and staked out lines between 
roadways and the lawns that were to be. 

That summer a gayly colored border of portulaca 
bloomed for nine hundred feet outside the yard be- 


tween the fence and the public highway, and the men. 


in the factory looked out from their work on well kept 
green lawns where formerly were unkempt, hard- 
tramped wastes with weed-grown corners. The lawns 
were bordered and studded with beds of pansies, asters, 
cannas, caladiums, ricinus and salvia, and a row of 
giant cosmos screened that section of the high board 
fence that was formerly visible from the factory 
windows. 

The time clock of this plant has been so placed that 
every man on its payroll must see these flowers when 
he punches his time card each morning and the effi- 
ciency of the entire force is raised by just that degree 
of consequent increased pleasure in his surroundings 
that each man carries to his work. 

The following spring some of the Italian yard labor- 
ers asked and were given permission to utilize the clear 
space between lumber piles and the adjoining planing 
mill on the north for a truck garden. After working 
hours they carted manure from the factory stables to 
this patch of ground and spaded up by hand the entire 
tract. They planted beans and melons and lettuce and 
onions and celery and beets and set out 500 cabbage 
plants, 100 egg plants and 1,000 tomato vines. The 
ground cost them nothing, all of their work was done 
on their own time before and after working hours, and 
the product they marketed at a good profit at the 
smaller grocery stores and among their less forehanded 
neighbors. This fall they are having a friend of theirs 
who drives one of the city’s street cleaning wagons 
dump the street sweepings of that section in their gar- 
den patch. Next year the ground will be richer and 
their crop bigger and more valuable. 

The owners of this factory no longer look upon the 
maintenance of their clear spaces as a dead expense 
and as a waste of good ground—it has been converted 
into an operating cost offset by increased efficiency 
and added loyalty by their employees. 


. 





Sale Chances in the 


Great Basin Region 


Following are three sale chances in National 
Forest timber in the Great Basin region which 
are available to purchase in amounts desired. 
These chances involve stream driving, and opera- 
tors interested in driving propositions are in- 
vited to investigate the possibilities herein set 
forth. The District Forester, Ogden, Utah, will 
‘gladly furnish detailed information concerning 
these chances. 


WYOMING NATIONAL FOREST, WYOMING. 
Watershed of Gray’s River—40,000 acres. 


Lodgepole pine, Douglas fir, Engelmann 
spruce and Alpine fir estimated to cut: 


83,090,000 feet board measure saw timber. 
8,375,000 8-foot mine props and railroad 
cross ties. 

Gray’s River is an excellent stream for driving 
purposes. All of the timber is within three or 
four miles from the river and logging conditions 
are good. 


TETON NATIONAL FOREST, WYOMING. 
West shore of Jackson Lake—12,000 acres. 


CIGIRG TIO o sicdcccccceccces 26,000,000 bd. ft. 
Engeimann spruce ........ 55,000,000 ‘* ‘ 
Lodgepole pine ..........+. 20,000.000 ‘* ‘“ 
White Bark pine........... 15,000,000 ‘“* ‘“ 
PIES GE babies Weed cenweee 14,000,000 ‘* ‘* 
WORM a6 cowoecerswsoons 130,000,000 ‘* ‘ 


This timber is accessible to Southern Idaho 
and Northern Utah by driving down the Snake 
River. The timber is of excellent quality and 
logging conditions are good. 


WASATCH NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH. 
Provo River Watershed—10,000 acres. 


Lodgepole pine ............ 78,000,000 bd. ft. 
Engelmann spruce ........ 27,000,000 ‘* ‘* 
WOREP ccteccedstevecuees 105,060,000 ‘“* “ 


This timber is accessible by driving to Provo, 
Utah, a town located on the main line of the 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 45 miles south of 
Salt Lake City. Provo River is an excellent 
stream for driving and logging conditions on the 
area are good. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 








FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 
VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 





527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 











iH. M.SPAIN& CO. | 

SOUTHERN H 
TIMBER ESTIMATES i 
LAND APPRAISALS a 
MEMPHIS, TENN. el 
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A Profit Maker 
For You 


KEES METAL 
BUILDING CORNERS 


Used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards, Form a per- 
fect bevel-corner. Save the car- 
penter’s time. Give the owner 
a better job. 

You can sell a lot of them. 
We'll help you. 





im A card will bring 
i particulars. 


ED.KEES"°Beance Nes Box 51.‘ 














2 Rules in 1 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 


Made in lengths 2’ to 8’ 
Our Interlocking Device makes the master slide rule absolutely fool proof, elim- 


inating errors in measurements. Slides cannot be extended or closed except in 
consecutive order. Nothing like it for inside measurements of doors, windows, 
boilers, etc. Send for circular. Price |5c per lineal foot in U.S.A. postpaid. 








DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J-E. 42d St. New York City 





| PITTSBURGH 


——— 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. ! 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN — 
Areal Cork Pine Substitute for || COR% WHiTe 


< ; also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 








General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4’ 5-4°° 6-4’* 8-4”" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Prcsn KREG Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurce, Pay 














SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Reports from sash and door centers throughout the 
country are gratifying. The weather has been favorable 
to the starting of building operations in many sections 
and factories report greater activity, receiving a good 
run of orders, much of the business being for special 
work. The increase in orders has correspondingly less- 
ened competition and improved prices slightly. There 
is every indication that business is going to be good this 
spring and summer, for the number of building permits 
granted in the larger cities throughout the country has 
shown a considerable increase, and a good proportion of 
the buildings to be erected are of frame-dwelling con- 
struction. 

In Chicago the sash, door and millwork industry is 
still quiet, as the strike has not been settled; however, 
the number of building permits taken out daily compares 
very favorably with the same period in other years. 

Weather has been favorable for beginning building 
operations in the Northwest and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul factories are picking up a good run of orders, 
many of these being for specialties not carried in stock. 
The country trade is still quiet but a large amount of it 
in sight will develop in the next sixty days, and the fac- 
tories are accumulating large stocks in expectation of the 
coming movement. : 

The effect of midsummer weather during the last week 
has beens felt by Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers, 
who have been gratified with numerous unsolicited orders 
for their products, mainly from contractors of the State; 
but orders have also started coming in at an accelerating 
pace from a wide, surrounding territory. Building oper- 
ations, including several large projects, are well under 
way and with price quotations more encouraging, a 
prosperous summer is Jooked for. All the Oshkosh plants 
are running full time and with full crews. 

Sash, door and blind men at Baltimore, Md., have met 
with further encouragement during the last week, the 
progress made with building operations having empha- 
sized the needs in the way of mill products. Greater 
activity in all factories is reported and there is every 
prospect of further gain. Much big work is being taken 
up and as far as can be seen now the requirements of 
the trade will certainly be as large as they were last 
year, with the difference that no setback will take place 
such as occurred last August, with the declaration of 
war. The increase in the number of orders has corre- 
spondingly lessened competition and improved prices. 

An increased amount of business is developing among 
the mills of Buffalo, N. Y., and some of them are run- 
ning on a nine-hour schedule for the first time in many 
weeks. There is every indication that business is going 
to be good for the remainder of spring, as the number 
of permits granted has shown a considerable increase. 


Most of them are for the ordinary class of construction 
work, with a good proportion of frame-dwelling «on- 
struction in the list. 

Building at Cincinnati is gaining steadily, causing 
much demand for millwork of all kinds. The plauing 
mills are busy making up both stock sizes and much 
special or custom work, and find orders enough aliead 
to keep them busy until early summer. Architects say 
they are planning much work and real estate operators 
are pushing work, claiming a shortage of the medium 
priced homes such as they deal in mostly and that there 
is a growing demand for them. Manufacturers and 
retailers of millwork are preparing for a steady season’s 
business. 

The sash and door situation in St. Louis grows con- 
stantly better. Some of the Jarger mills are busy on 
orders and their estimators are figuring on considerable 
new business. The smaller mills also are getting their 
share of work, so little doubt is felt of an early active 
demand for all kinds of millwork. Local building is 
brisker thus far this month than last and early better- 
ment of demand from this source is confidently expected. 

In parts of the territory contiguous to Kansas City 
prices have advanced slightly and the local market shows 
a general stiffening tendency. Orders are coming in 
more freely than a week ago and nothing is in sight to 
indicate interference with steady improvement. Build- 
ing is being pushed at a better pace than was expected 
and much of it is advanced to the point of affecting mill- 
work demand. Country yards are taking stock more 
steadily than heretofore this year. With crop prospects 
excellent architects, contractors and builders are fairly 
busy. : 

The fir door market shows no change over last week, 
according to Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. The vol- 
ume of business continues such as to warrant the hoje 
of higher prices. There is a good demand right along 
for products allied with doors, such as veneer panels, in- 
terior finish and the like, and the prices are not discour- 
agingly low from a manufacturer’s standpoint. 

At San Francisco the situation shows little change, 
with demand light. Door manufacturing in the Bay 
region continues quiet. Door factories in the white pine 
mountain districts are still producing at a reduced rate, 
but have an increased supply of material to work on, as 
the big sawmills are starting up for the new season. Fir 
doors in the Northwest have advanced slightly. 

During the last week conditions in the window glass 
industry have been discouraging, only a few orders hav- 
ing been placed. Hand factories are again operating, 
and a slight improvement in the export market is re- 
ported. Building operations for March throughout the 
country make a good showing, the finishing of which 
will call for a good deal of glass. 

















CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood ilumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 444x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





“OLD TIMER” COMMENTS ON LUMBER ADVERTISING. 





After Falling for Many Fake Schemes, Was Induced to Try the Newspaper and Found 
in Less Than Six Months He Was Getting Definite Results. 





When I entered the office of the ‘‘Old Timer’’ on the 
oceasion of a recent visit I found him busy writing. 
When he had finished he called a boy and told him to 
take the paper to the Weekly Times office. He then 
assumed his wonted comfortable pose, with feet on the 
desk, chair tipped well back and his hands locked behind 
his head. 

‘*Contrary to the usual practice in lumber yards,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I am doing some newspaper advertisjng. 
Been at it for six months, and even in that short time 
I’ve decided it pays. The boy got me started at it, and 
he had quite a time doing it. [ just thought it was no 
use. The cost didn’t scare me, but I looked upon it as 
a waste of money, just as many another man does. 

‘‘When my boy got out of school he started talking 
advertising, and being about as persistent as his dad 
he kept it up until he won out. I fell for all the other 
schemes easier than for the newspaper; all the calendar, 
pencil, souvenir people got me at first. I’ve got a lot 
of yardsticks and dust pans and other junk on hand now, 
back in the back office with the carpenters’ aprons and 
masons’ caps. I tried drinking cups, foot rules, whet- 
stones, paring knives, pocket-books—you know the list, 
I guess, and I piled up quite an advertising expense 
account. 

‘* Among the other things I fell for was fifty subserip- 
tions to a farm journal, copies of which I sent to fifty 
of my best farmer customers. The copy I saw at the 
time I subscribed looked all right, and I thought it a 
good scheme. The next copy I saw had sixteen columns 
of mail order advertising, and one of them offered to 
furnish the lumber for a nine-room house for $800 
‘less than your local dealer.’ 


‘“Next a tramp painter came to town and made con- 
tracts with all of the business men, assuring us he took 
only one in each line, and contracted to paint a lot of 
yellow ochre signs on a certain number of decrepit gates, 
discouraged fences, debilitated braces, tin bridges and 
sway-backed culverts. I joined in with the other alleged 
merchants and helped to pay the bill of expenses and 
then some. We sent a man over the route to see if the 
signs were placed and checked up right in number, paid 
the amount and the tramp passed on to the next bunch of 
easies. 

“*T got out the old road burner the next Sunday to 


take my family for a ride; that was the reason I gave, 
but really I wanted to see how my name looked on 
Jones’ fence and Smith’s gate. Just at the edge of 
town on three panels of board fence that joined two 
hedges together, twelve signs were painted. It was a 
yellow mosaic of misspelled and badly lettered signs of 
twelve different firms, shouldering each other for position 
in a futile endeavor to attract attention. One would 
have had to stop on the railroad track to read them, and 
they were so jammed together I didn’t know if they 
were to advertise lumber or dry goods. I saw the scare- 
crow, for I was looking for it, but I hoped that none of 
the folks would notice it. They did, though, and I came 
in for a nice roast about that sign and every other one 
we passed. I paid $12.50 for fifty signs. I rode until 
dark and found thirteen of them. Six of them had been 
targets for the boys in the short time they had been up. 
‘“When a boy starts gunning for fence signs, you 
know he dearly loves to shoot out all the O’s. In my 
ease the boys had shot up the signs to look like this: 


{OLIVER BOARDS 2 


Later some facetious gunner shot away the lower part 
of the B and all of the R and on that sign I am ‘LIVER 
PADS.’ A few weeks later I went out over the road 
again and found that some more had been targets. [ 
got to noticing the one near town, thinking it would 
stay. It was on the corporation line, and most of the 
boys were afraid to shoot there. One day I went by 
Williams’ blacksmith shop while he was workittg on 4 
farmer’s wagon. There was the board on which my sign 
was painted, split and lashed on the sides of the wagor 
tongue. The farmer’s dinged horses had scared at the 
sign as he crossed the railroad track, shied, and had 
broken the tongue out of the wagon. He tore the board 
off the fence, split it and lashed it with baling wire on 
the sides of the broken tongue to get to town. So far 
as I know that was the last of the fence signs. And 
so far as I know that farmer was the only one that eve 
read one of them; and after talking to him awhile, | 
was sorry he had. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





‘Of the three methods of advertising I had tried, 
though, { am inclined to think the fence signs the least 
harmfu!—-they at least served as targets, and excepting 
in the case given I do not know that they did any harm. 


I did nut have to explain them away as I did the adver- 
tisements in the papers I paid to distribute. 

‘At last I got tired of the boy’s urging and began 
to advertise a little in the papers. I was so dead sure 
it was 2 waste of money that the boy planned to check 
results to show me. He got me to send for cuts and 
other helps from the people whose goods we were han- 
dling, and I was surprised at the readiness with which 
they came through. They sent me everything I asked 
for, and some of the manufacturers of special lines we 
handle divided the cost of the advertising when their 
coods were featured. 
~<oWe advertised one line of goods at a time, taking 
a good space in each of the papers. We checked results 
as to inquiries and sales; in a few months we were 
satisfied it was a winner. We still keep track of the re- 
sults, not to convince ourselves of the advantages, but to 


newspaper editors came down to see me. 
column article sent him by some mail order house. It 
was a screed about the ‘lumber trust.’ 
sense and truth in it than usual; and that’s saying some- 
thing, as you know. 
there was a word of truth in it. 
not, and he dropped the article in my waste basket. I 
rescued it as a curiosity and am keeping it as the ‘ fool- 
est’ of all the attacks I have read. 


see what advertisements seem to bring the best results. 
The boy does most of the ad writing, but he is getting 
me into it and I’m going to show him the old man can 
match the best he can do. 
but it pays, and that is the main test. 


It takes some time, it is true, 


“‘And it pays in another way. Last week one of the 


He had a 
There was less 


He read it to me, then asked me if 
I told him there was 


‘*T had never said a word to that editor about the 


‘lumber trust,’ or the lumber business, in any way. I 
made no objection to his publishing the article, but as he 
had come to regard me as a friend he did not care to 
attack me or my business. 


See the way it works?’’ 
“S Gri ene” 





~ HAULING THE LOAD INSTEAD OF CARRYING IT. 





Advantages of a New Tractor Scientifically Presented — Heavier Production Indicates 
Prosperity—Pneumatics Succeeding Solid Tires. 





The definition of a tractor as given by the Knox 
Motors Company, of Springfield, Mass., with branch 
offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia and Providence, is ‘‘a motor vehicle for 
hauling the load instead of carrying it on its back.’’ 
In this classification the Knox company includes loco- 
motives, farm tractors, road tractors, tug boats and 
declares that ‘‘a motor truck is not a tractor because 
it carries the load upon its back.’’ 

The definition is made clearer by reference to the 
accompanying cut of the new Knox tractor, model 35, 
in relation to which the Knox company states: 

“The problem of heavy hauling has been to get the 
necessary traction on the ground. The Knox tractor 
solves this problem by shortening the wheel base of 
the motor vehicle and then putting the front end of 
the trailer upon a trailer platform over the driving axie 
of the tractor.’’ The claim is made that the Knox trac- 
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ers and the latter can be loaded awaiting the return 
from a previous trip of the Knox 35 tractur, which can 
be immediately attached to the front of a string of 
loaded wagons or trailers and sent to intended destina- 
tions while the emptied tractors can be loaded awaiting 
the return of the tractor, thus avoiding idleness in 
the yard force. 

‘‘Heavy Hauling at Light Expense’’ is the title of a 
folder gotten out by the Knox Motors Company that 
illustrates the demonstrated claims for efficiency, econ- 
omy and durability of the company’s No. 35 tractor. 
It can be had upon application to any of the company’s 
offices. 

The revival of prosperity is illustrated at the Wis- 
consin plant of the Kissel Motor Car Company. The 
claim is made by the company that the output of 
KisselCars in March was the largest production ever 
turned out by it in one month and the prospects were 




















THE KNOX MOTOR COMPANY’S NEW KNOX TRACTOR, MODEL 35. 


tor principle accomplishes this traction, this claim being 
emphasized, ‘‘without throwing a pound of additional 
Weight upon the mechanism of the tractor itself’’—an 
exclusive feature controlled by Knox patents. In expla- 
nation ot this result the following is offered: 

_* the driving axle of the Knox tractor is 
entirely independent from the chassis containing the 
mechanism. The power plant drives the axle through 
chains and the axle then pushes before it the chassis 
Supporiing the power plant. In other words, the sup- 
port of the tractor frame by the axle that also sup- 
ports the front end of the trailer is by means of springs 
more ‘\elding than the springs supporting the trailer 
and Mt paying load.’?? 

Adopting and emphasizing the shibboleth ‘‘the 
power viead—the load behind,’’ the following features 
contri iting to efficiency and economy are claimed for 





the movel 35 Knox tractor: 

“A " load rolls on steel tires—manifest economy. 
and ‘ of weight over three axles—easier on roads, bridges 

4 ‘head of load—pulling is easier than pushing. 

ee : round easily in narrow roads and yards. 
onerin i “gons may be used-—one loading, one moving and 

Ti Pi aeas ; 
has ' driver and motor constantly profitably occupied— 

I of waiting at terminals, 
load may often stand on extra trailers until-needed—un- 

aero a id reloading frequently saved. 
port 4 Springs more yielding than those required to sup- 

Varro. tnereased durability. 

Pm of bodies for paying load may be used with each 
as] sottom dump, rear dump, low bed, long, short, passen- 

Si ’S, military outfits. 
abeo., 8 &nd stopping shocks avoided in mechanism through 

Vy). 08 In tractor springs, 

Tis atk accessible for quick and convenient inspection. 

: st hauling capacity for the lowest original investment. 
ie > Seng that will appeal especially to lumber dealers 
in con: ucts that the tractor can constantly be kept 
Sagas. avoiding the overhead expense incident to 
al ‘upment, Vehicles built for horse power can be 

alls 


‘ormed at practically negligible expense into trail- 


for an excess of that total in April. Much of this 
heavily increased output is attributed by the Kissel 
Car Company to the popularity of its All-Year Car, 
which the Kissel people characterize as an idea that 
seems to have ‘‘caught on.’’ 





PNEUMATIC VS. SOLID TIRES. 


Especially in city service, where under many condi- 
tions tires are put to the severest tests, the use of 
pneumatic tires for motor trucks is increasingly suc- 
ceeding that of solid truck tires. In this innovation 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has been a 
pioneer, as is illustrated in its manufacture of ‘‘Giant’’ 
pneumatic tires. R. S. Wilson, manager of the Good- 
year company’s service department, says of the Giant 
tires: ‘‘Pneumatie truck tires are built on exactly the 
same principles as pnetimatic automobile tires. The 
bead construction is the same except that there are 
more wires in the bead to hold the greater pressure 
and give the larger tire perfect seating on the rim. 
The fabric is the same except that there are more plies, 
and the tread is the same except that it is thicker. So 
in the Giant pneumatics for trucks we have put all the 
care and material and workmanship that enter our 
tires for pleasure cars, plus a big allowance for the 
heavier weights to be carried and the greater strains 
to be endured.’’ 

The regular guaranty accompanies the sale of the 
Goodyear company’s pneumatic truck tires. The com- 
pany offers the reasonable caution that these tires 
must have reasonable care to insure adequate mileage 
and that proper inflation is as important to their 
longevity as in any other type of pneumatic. The 
Goodyear company ‘‘specially recommends big pneu- 
matie truck tires to replace dual pneumatic truck 
equipment in the sizes covered, for the reason that it 
is almost impossible to inflate dual tires equally, and 
one of a pair usually has to do more of the work than 
the other, and suffers accordingly.’’ 
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Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 
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GILL LUMBER CO. 


q Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. - 








North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, puitabetenin: pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. | 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 
White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE: BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., _ Philadelphia 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufact and Wholesalers -— 





SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Every Retail 
Lumberman 


| who believes wood is the best Home- 
building material will find mighty 
interesting reading in the 8-page 
folder we have just issued—entitled 


‘“‘The House 
That is To oak 
Be a Home” 

It’s a reprint of an article recently 

published in the AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN, and can be mailed for Ic. * 
postage. Let us send you a sample 
and show you how you can use it to 
advertise your own business. 


American Lumberman 
" 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. = 
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==] is important. Even a Fence 
should be well posted. Incidentally 
we have a fine stock of 


WHITE CEDAR 


Posts & Poles 


And will be glad to quote prices 
in Straight or Mixed Cars to 
Interested Inquirers. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. _ i 
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We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
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Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop Ny 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, e 
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We Solicit Your Business, 3 
“Ss! 
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ust-Owen Lumber Co. #F 
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DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN \3| 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


, NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
¢- 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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TAXATION OF FOREST AND TIMBERLAND. 


[Concluded from Page 33.] 


that matured trees should be taxed at less than full 
value or that land on which trees are growing should 
not be taxed. The contention is that the growing 
pine, spruce, fir, hemlock and possibly poplar trees, 
for which there is so great a demand, should be 
specially treated in the matter of taxation so that 
the owners can afford to let them grow and the State 
as a whole enjoy the benefits to be derived from their 
presence.’’? While the conclusions quoted from the 
reports to the committee of the International Tax As- 
sociation do not in terms refer to mature timber, later 
in his report it is said: ‘‘It is admitted that the 
method here proposed for the taxation of established 
forests may not be suited to conditions in those parts 
of the country where mature virgin timber is the pre- 
vailing forest type and where much of such timber 
would not normally be cut or should not properly be 
cut for many years. This condition is represented by 
the States of the Pacific coast and perhaps by certain 
parts of the South and the extreme Northeast. Your 
committee is not at present able to say that plan of 
taxation is best adapted to meet such conditions. 
* * * We therefore beg leave to dismiss that part of 
the problem without definite recommendation.’’ 

The committee appointed by President Roosevelt, 
including Gifford Pinchot and Professor Fairchild as 
its leading members, in its report to the Fifth Na- 
tional Conservation Congress in November, 1913, pre- 
sented a tentative plan for the taxation of mature 
timber with much apparent misgiving. The committee 
summarized its conclusions as follows: 

1. Mature timberlands should be classified by the 
State forester for the purpose of taxation on applica- 
tion of the owner consenting to conform to forestry 
regulations relating to precautions in logging and co- 
Operation in fire prevention. 

2. The land so classified, exclusive of the timber, 
should be annually assessed thereafter and the tax 
thereon paid annually. 

3. The forest material should not be taxed until 
cut or harvested and then on the full value at the 
time of cutting at the then current rate of taxation, 
multiplied by the number of years since the classifica- 
tion was made. 

4. The State treasurer should keep an account with 
each district, debiting or crediting it as necessary to 
equalize excesses or deficiencies in revenue resulting 
from yield tax as affected by irregular cutting. 

5. If total yield tax should fail to furnish sufficient 
funds during any period, the State should issue bonds 
to make up the deficiency, payable out of the proceeds 
of the increased cutting when made. 

As above stated, these recommendations were only 
tentative, presented with apparent hesitation, and so 
far as we have been able to ascertain have not been 
adopted in any State of the Union, nor indeed in any 
European country. The last numbered paragraph in 
effect makes the State the clearing house for the 
various timber districts, involving a radical departure 
from the existing order. The provision to issue bonds 
to cover lean periods of cutting, payable out of the 
proceeds of the yield tax when the timber is cut, is 
an experiment which it is believed few States will 
embark in. The scheme is optional at best, lacks both 
simplicity and uniformity and is hardly calculated to 
commend itself to the average voter. It is very doubt- 
ful therefore whether it will receive early acceptance 
or even serious consideration. In my judgment it af- 
fords little help in the solution of the problem be- 
fore us. 

Distinction Between Mature Timber and Growing 

Forest Recognized. 

Conceding timber to be merely a crop, the difference 
between matured timber ready for cutting and a grow- 
ing forest is obvious. All authorities recognize this 
distinction. The controlling principle underlying for- 
est taxation is the social value to be derived and this 
is generally absent in the case of mature timber. 
Except where the timber is required to protect water- 
sheds the public has little interest in preserving ma- 
ture timber as a mere investment to the private owner. 
If the land is suitable for agriculture, the cutting of 
the timber and use of the land for that purpose would 
probably yield as much revenue and be more beneficial 
to the public year after year than the standing timber. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the owner, if he 
acquired the timber early at a low price there is no 
special hardship in taxing it the same as other prop- 
erty inasmuch as he can in fact realize on the invest- 
ment when he desires. Even if he purchased the tim- 
ber in recent years and paid substantial stumpage 
value therefor, it must be assumed that the investment 
was made with full knowledge that the timber was 
subject to annual taxation and the stumpage price re- 
duced accordingly. In either event there is not the 
same reason for deferring the tax as there is in the 
case of growing timber not yet ready for market. In 
the one case the owner can realize on the investment 
at his option and in the other case the return on his 
investment is unavoidably deferred. 

It will be seen therefore that the principles of for- 
est taxation contained in these various reports have 
little application to mature timber now ready for 
market. They were primarily designed as a basis for 
the taxation of growing timber and as a protection 
to those who may desire to engage in the forestry busi- 
ness. 
country, nor in Europe, has there yet been devised any 
satisfactory system for the taxation of mature timber. 
Neither is there any special legislation for that pur- 
pose. It is commonly said and unquestionably true 
that the taxation of forest lands and products in Eu- 


In fact, it may be said that neither in this * 


rope is more equitable than in this country. That 
however, does not result from the adoption o% any 
special legislation for the taxation of this ¢lisg of 
property, but from the greater use of the income tax 
system. While the general property tax is the prin. 
cipal one in this country and the income tax, where 
it exists, is only incidental or supplementary, the re. 
verse is true in most of the European countr‘e:. There 
the income tax is the principal feature of the tax sys- 
tems, and the property tax incidental. As all sty. 
dents of the subject agree that the income tax prin- 
ciple is better adapted to the taxation of forest lands 
and products than that of the property tax, it natu. 
rally follows that the more widespread and prozninent 
the income tax system is, the more favorable the taxg. 
tion of this class of property. 

Moreover, forest cultivation has been an established 
business in Europe for generations, if not for centuries, 
and it is so managed as to produce an annual yield 
with reasonable regularity. Tracts of merchantable 
virgin timber, such as exist in this country, are prac. 
tically unknown there. The result is that the adoption 
of the tax on product or yield in Europe is not subject 
to the uncertainty or irregularity which it would result 
in here. The adoption of a land tax and tax on the 
timber when cut in this country would radically dis. 
turb the revenue system of a great many towns and 
counties and cast a burden upon other property which 
it is ill able to bear. The Massachusetts scheme en- 
deavors to meet this condition by an intermediate com. 
mutation tax, but even that scheme was designed for 
young and growing forests rather than for mature 
timber tracts. 

I assume that you are chiefly concerned with the 
taxation of mature timber and on that particular sub- 
ject we are left with very little precedent and not 
much help. As shown above, the committee of the 
Tnternational Tax Association, whose chairman had en- 
gaged in the study of the subject for years, dismissed 
the subject without recommendation. In the short 
time which I have been able to give the matter in 
the interval of other duties, it would be presumptuous 
to undertake to prescribe a system, and I do not pro- 
fess to do so. The forestry committee appointed by 
the legislature of 1913 to investigate the forestry 
policy and report to the present session of the legis- 
lature prepared a bill relating to the taxation of tin- 
ber, which is now pending in the legislature, but that 
bill also has primary reference to young and growing 
timber and the encouragement of forestry in this 
State. It makes no reference to and probably was not 
intended to cover the taxation of mature timber held 
as an investment and ready to be cut. It is optional 
in its terms and applies only to the owners of forest 
lands who apply to come within its terms and agree to 
submit to the regulations of the State forestry. It is 
doubtful whether any considerable body of mature 
timber would come within its terms, even if enacted 
into law. 

Obstacle to Adoption of Scientific Plan. 

Any attempt to adopt a scientific plan for taxing 
forest lands and products in this State is confronted 
by another and perhaps greater obstacle than any of 
those heretofore mentioned; i. e., the constitutional 
provision requiring that the rule of taxation shall be 
uniform. This provision applies to all property taxed 
according to the ad valorem system. Of course, tim- 
berland is property, and according to repeated deci- 
sions of the supreme court, growing timber constitutes 
a part of the real estate. While the court has recog- 
nized the right of classification as to the method of 
taxing property, it has emphatically declared that no 
classification can stand which prevents substantial 
equality of burden. Under a system of annual taxa- 
tion it is believed that this equality of burden relates 
to the taxes of each particular year, and it is at least 
doubtful whether a scheme of taxation providing for 
reduced tax on timberlands for the immediate present, 
in the expectation of receiving the deferred tax in the 
future, would stand the constitutional test. The tax 
on the timber when cut even at an increased rate, 
if held for any considerable period of time, would be 
materially less than the tax at the regular rate from 
year to year. Considering that many other classes 


of unproductive property, such as vacant real estate, | 


are annually assessed at their full value, the validity 
of such an act would be extremely doubtful. 


Under these conditions it would seem that imme | 


diate relief for owners of mature timber must come 
through better administration of existing tax laws, 
and more prudent expenditure of public monies. This 
means: 

1. Better and more uniform assessments. 


2. Greater care in the appropriation and expendi ; 


ture of public monies, and : 

3. As a means to that end, more effective limite 
tions of the tax rate. | 

This course may not furnish the degree of relief you 
desire, nor perhaps to which you are fairly entitled, 
but it seems to be the only one open at the present 
time. 

It is true that the taxes on timberlands have greatly 
increased in recent years, but so have taxes on al 
other forms of property, not only in this State but 
throughout the United States and in the several States, 
A recent bulletin issued by the Census Department ° 
the Federal Government shows an average increase 
the expenditures of all the States of the Union of 
106 percent between 1903 and 1913. The increase ° 


all taxes in this State from 1903 to 1914 was 116 per: | 


cent. A similar bulletin relating to the taxation ° 
cities shows even greater increase. 


In a thoughtful | 
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paper 1 1] before this association at the Milwaukee 
meeting, Mr. C., H. Worcester presented figures to show 
that taxes on timberlands in northern Michigan had 
increase! 146 percent in the last eight years. This 
showing is very striking, but it must be borne in mind 
that the comparison of the amount of taxes paid by 
a. given parcel or class of property in two different 
periods “oes not necessarily show that the latter tax 
ig excessive as compared with other property. The 
Federal survey of Wisconsin timberland, as well as 
all other »eports referred to above, all agree that tim- 
perlands were relatively under-valued in former years, 
and the fact that the taxes thereon have increased 


more rapidly than the average may be explained by 
petter assessments now. Be that as it may, there is 
no gainsaying the facts that taxes have rapidly in- 
creased aud are now high, and that they bear heavily 
upon all forms of property, and particularly upon 
those which are unproductive, or of very infrequent 
vield. ‘Chis fact merely emphasizes the necessity of 
vreater care in the distribution of the burden and in 


5 


the expenditure of public monies. 
Inequalities in Taxation in Wisconsin. 


All the reports referred to agree that there is great 
inequality in the assessment and taxation of timber- 
lands as between different owners and different assess- 
ment districts. Our own experience confirms this fact. 
Careful inspections made by two of the most expe- 
rienced cruisers in Wisconsin in the equalization of 
a northern county brought to light that about one- 
half the timber in one of the towns, owned by one 
company, was assessed at about 17 percent of its 
value, while an equal amount held under divided 
ownership was assessed at 68 percent of its value. 
In the same town cut-over lands were assessed at 
about 120 percent of their selling value, and im- 
provements at about 30 percent. A review of the 
equalization made by the county board resulted, in 
another northern county, in an inerease of State and 
county taxes to a town containing a large timber tract 
of over $4,000 and a reduction of $2,800 in another. 
The reassessment of still another town containing a 
large timber area resulted in the reduction of from 


$1,600,000 to about $1,200,000. In the one case the 
lumber companies were the dominant element in town 
politics, and in the other case the assessors. Obviously 


it makes a difference who sits in the saddle. 

The records in the office of the tax commission show 
that the timber bearing areas in central and northeast- 
ern Wisconsin are the worst assessed portion of the 
State, and we have been neither oblivious nor indif- 
ferent to this condition. On the contrary, this section 
has received more than its proportion of our attention 
during the last three years. Repeated hearings have 
been held in nearly all the northeastern counties of 
the State, several reassessments ordered and three 
counties reequalized. Within the last two years pub- 
lic accounts have been audited in eight northern town- 
ships and one county, resulting in the discovery of 
widespread irregularity in the management of public 
affairs and numerous illegal expenditures. The audit 
of the town of Gordon in Ashland County disclosed 
a loss of nearly $70,000 extending over a period of 
thirteen years. Criminal proceedings were started 
against the chairman of the town who was primarily 
responsible for the situation and he absconded, leav- 
ing his associates and sureties to answer for the de- 
fault. As these were of limited responsibility and 
some of the claims were outlawed, the full amount 
could not be recovered but over $15,000 was recovered 
and paid into the town treasury. 

An audit of the town of Winter in Sawyer County 
was ordered by the commission on the application of 
the principal taxpayers of the town, and grave irregu- 
larities brought to light. The audit covered a period 
of eight years and disclosed a systematic course of 
unlawful dealings between the town officers. As most 
of these irregularities oceurred while the then district 
attorney was the legal adviser of the town, the infor- 
mation was submitted to the attorney general for 
action. Like action was taken in the case of the town 
of Mercer, Iron County, where the records had been 


destroyed. A shortage of $600 was discovered in the 
accounts of the town treasurer and sundry other viola- 
tions o! the statutes were uncovered. An audit of the 
town 0° Plover showed a shortage of $344, and an 
audit of the eity of Reedsburg in the southern part 
- the State disclosed a default of over $5,000, which 
= vticrward collected and paid into the treasury 
'y the sureties on the clerk’s bond. The clerk pleaded 
guilty o! embezzlement and is now serving in Waupun. 
Uni 7m system of accounting has been installed in 
: grec" many counties, towns, cities and villages in 
_ «uc other sections of the State, enabling the pub- 
gs ‘ep better track of public expenditures and to 
sei ‘“citrant officers to account. The effeet of 
sco A viumerous hearings, audits and reassessments is 
= ned to the districts involved. The faets be- 
, ‘iown to the people of the locality generally 
ld believed that these efforts have exerted a 
er ine influence in neighboring districts. We have 
expen i ing earnestly to secure greater care in the 
publi ha esi of public money and better control of 
Sag unds, as well as to improve assessment condi- 
> sl ae section of the State. Unfortunately our 
ree Go not always have the support of the com- 
the... sctved, nor even of the lumber interests. On 
sates “trary Im many quarters they have met with 
I ~ ‘*, Opposition and discouragement. 
Mae, ete Ce I feel compelled to refer to the 
ggg : A, A Holt, of Oconto, delivered at a meet- 
Me Holt us association at Milwaukee last January. 
esper 7 complained of tax conditions generally, and 
parti ee as affecting lumber interests. He referred 


arly to the reassessment of the town of Arm- 











strong without mentioning it by name, stating that 
while the true total value of all property in the town 
was about $900,000, it was charged and not denied that 
the tax commission had instructed the men appointed 
to reassess the same to assess it at $1,800,000 regard- 
less of value. This statement is unqualifiedly erron- 
eous. The tax commission did not instruct the men 
appointed to reassess the town of Armstrong at $1,800,- 
000 or in any other sum, nor has it ever given any 
such instruction in any ease. On the contrary, all 
assessors, including those appointed to make reassess- 
ments, are positively instructed to assess all property 
at its normal selling value, as the statute requires. 
This statement was made over and over again at the 
preliminary hearing on the application for reassess- 
ment of the town of Armstrong and it is difficult to 
understand how it escaped Mr. Holt’s attention. 


Case in Point Investigated. 

The address was delivered before this association, 
published under its direction and widely quoted in 
the papers. The statement of facts was so incomplete 
and the tone of the address so partisan as to justify, 
if not require, a brief history of the proceedings here. 
The application for reassessment was made by the 
Oconto Lumber Company and the Holt Lumber Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Holt is president, on the sole 
ground that the assessment made by the local assessor 
was excessive. The evidence produced convinced the 
commission that there was ground for the claim and 
a reassessment was ordered in the confident expecta- 
tion that the valuation would be reduced. The town 
is a large one, comprising more than five and one-half 
Government townships, sparsely settled and containing 
a substantial quantity of standing timber. Earnest 
efforts were made to secure experienced cruisers to do 
the work but without success, for the reason that the 
statute limits the compensation which the commission 
can pay for this kind of service to $5 a day for serv- 
ices and expenses combined, and it was impossible to 
secure competent cruisers at that figure. Careful esti- 
mates of the amount of timber in the town and exami- 
nation of the lands had been made by the former as- 
sessor and preserved in the form of minutes and a 
plat. It was agreed that the timber estimates were 
substantially correct. With a view to securing the 
benefit of this information and limiting expense, it was 
proposed that the town should select one representa- 


' tive, the petitioning lumber companies another, and 


the tax commission appoint a third to make the reas- 
sessment. This suggestion was acquiesced in and ap- 
pointments made accordingly. An intelligent lawyer, 
experienced in assessments and presumed to be com- 
petent for the work, was appointed as the tax commis- 
sion’s representative after consultation with Mr. 
Holt’s attorney. 

When the work began, friction arose between the 

partisan representatives on the board and the repre- 
sentative of the tax commission was practically com- 
pelled to fix the values without assistance from the 
representative of the lumber companies. He no doubt 
gave too much credit to the superior knowledge of the 
representative from the town and placed the values 
too high. Subsequent developments clearly showed 
that the assessment was wrong, and we make no at- 
tempt to minimize that fact. The commission also made 
a mistake in consenting to the service of partisan rep- 
resentatives of the rival interest on the board. It is 
the first case in which it was ever done, and I need 
not assure you that it will be the last. 
’ It was clearly shown before the ‘board of review 
that the methods followed in making the assessment 
were irregular and the values excessive, and thereupon 
the tax commission suspended further proceedings and 
appointed a member of its regular staff and the most 
competent cruiser it could secure to revise the work. 
They did so, and reduced the valuation from that 
fixed by the local assessor by more than $400,000. 

In the same address it was stated that different 
classes of timber were assessed at the prices men- 
tioned, using the maximum that was applied in each 
ease and not the average for all. The cost of the 
proceeding was given as $4,000, whereas the actual 
cost as shown by the records in the office of the tax 
commission was $2,093.11. Even this amount is alto- 
gether too high and it does not include the witness 
or attorney fees which may have been paid by the 
petitioners. These, however, were neither called for 
nor employed by the commission, and this is the only 
ease in which attorneys have been employed at all 
except in a few instances at the preliminary hearing. 
It is also the only case out of over thirty reassessments 
where any material defect has been found in the work. 
These are the facts which you were told ‘‘show clearly 
the intention of the tax commission to do a great in- 
justice to his part of the State and to impose a tax 
which will drive lumbermen out of business.’’ I leave 
you to determine whether they sustain this conelusion. 
I make no apology for referring to this address at 
some length, because it received wide publicity and 
was well calculated to create a misunderstanding as 
to the attitude of the commission and obstruct its 
further work, and because it is- typical of an attitude 
too common among those whom we are endeavoring to 
serve. 

Improvement of Assessment Conditions Object of Tax. 
Commission. 

The tax commission has not now and never has had 
any other object than to improve assessment condi- 
tions and equalize the tax burden among the tax- 
payers of the State. In the present condition of the 
lumber market, it is not surprising that lumbermen 
should keenly feel. the increasing burden of taxation, 
but a moment’s reflection should satisfy them that the 
“tax commission is not responsible for this condition. 
‘We do not levy taxes and have no power to increase 











Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch Finish 


Has “Good Rep” 


already established the country over through 
its extensive use in the more pretentious pub- 
lic buildings as well as in private homes. To 
get a reputation, such as it enjoys, requires 
real bona fide merit. Not only did it have 
to make good in working quality, but also in 
its susceptibility to all kinds of finishes 
known to the painter’s art—natural and 
colored stains as well as paint. The prelimi- 
nary trial period is now passed and dealers 
who have not been afraid of introducing 
better material to their trade find 


Big Profits and ° 
Quick Sales in Birch 


Being suited to all sorts of interior work, cas- 
ing, base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, brackets, 
grills, mantels, etc., it offers much variety for 
those artistically inclined; and particularly does 
it appeal to those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for in this respect it holds undis- 
puted title as ‘‘principal imitator’’—so much 
| so that it is often referred to as Mahogany 
Birch. 








Dealers everywhere are coming to 
realize that one way of holding 
Sell trade at home is to be alive to the 
builders’ demands. Birch has 

M4 been advertised extensively to 
Birch home builders and there’s doubt- 
less many of your customers ready right now to 
try it. Why don’t you stock it and show them 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they’ll pay the price—and at that it’s 
comparatively cheap. Ask any of the firms shown 
below for details. 


You can 











SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., Appleton, Wis. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


Stanley, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 
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| Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 





We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
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Long Leaf ™ 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, La. ) 








Blackwell - Panhandle 


Idaho 
White Pine 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











HARDWOODS 





A FEW ITEMS OF 


Hardwoods 


ready for quick delivery 





M 4" 1 & 2 W. Oak 

M 1" No. 1 Com. Cherry 
M 6-4 Com. Maple 

M 2" Com. Ash 

M 5-4 1 & 2 Pl. Red Oak 











Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


‘Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


Quartered White Oak in Ists 
and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


or decrease them. That authority is vested in town, 
school and village boards, county boards, common 
councils and the State legislature. At no stage of 
the proceedings has the tax commission a syllable to 
say as to the amount of taxes levied in any com- 
munity. Our sole problem is one of equalization, to 
distribute the burden of taxation as equitably as pos- 
sible among the taxpayers of the State, and we have 
been laboring earnestly to that end. If there are 
any three men in Wisconsin who ought to be and are 
in fact in favor of moderate taxation they are the mem- 
bers of the commission. Every dollar added to a 
budget increases their labors and multiplies their dif- 
ficulties. 

The mandates of the statute and our oaths of of- 
fice require us to supervise the administration of tax 
laws throughout the State, but we are not even al- 
lowed to choose the agencies to do so, except in the 
case of reassessment. The home rule clause of the con- 
stitution vests in every community the selection of its 
local officers, including the assessors. That these men 
make mistakes is not surprising; that they defer to 
the prevailing sentiment of their communities is nat- 
ural, although unfortunate; that when accused of their 
looseness, and irregularity they shift the blame to 
higher authority is not wholly surprising; but intelli- 
gent men should know that the tax commission does 
not determine values except in the case of reassess- 
ment, nor impose taxes, and that it has neither motive 
nor desire to impose an undue burden upon any person 
or class of property. 

Complaint is sometimes heard about increased assess- 
ments, but here again the tax commission does not 
make the law and did not fix the standard which it 
prescribes. Our system of taxation requires an annual 
appraisal of taxable property called the assessment. 
The sole object of this assessment is to measure the 
amount of the tax burden which each taxpayer shall 
pay. Obviously in order to do this, some standard of 
measurement is required and the law prescribes what 
it shall be; i. e., the ordinary selling value of the 
property. It is equally clear that whatever standard 
is selected should be the same for all persons and 
classes of property subject to the tax. Aside from 
the command of the statute, all students of taxation 
agree that market value is the most practical standard 
to be used and the greatest protection against discrimi- 
nation and inequality. The commission has zealously 
labored to secure this result, and has met with com- 
mendable response in many sections of the State. Dur- 
ing the last three years the average ratio of assessed 
to true value of all property in the State has increased 
from 65 percent to 83 percent, and approximately 
one-half the property of the State is now assessed up- 
wards of 90 percent of its true value. This has re- 
sulted in a corresponding improvement in the direc- 
tion of equality as between individual taxpayers. Un- 
fortunately the effort to secure uniformity of assess- 
ment in certain sections of the State has met with 
the natural inertia of assessors and the obstinate op- 
position of communities. 


t is probably true that the assessment of standing 
timber has increased more rapidly than that of other 


— 


property in the State, but the obvious reason for that 
is that until within the last few years the assessment 
of this class of property was on a much lower basis 
than that of other property. Equalization necessarily 
meant increase in those elasses of property which 
were farthest down on the scale. What other course 
is open to officers charged with the duty of supervig. 
ing assessments under existing law? You can not 
expect us in one breath to advise adherence to the 
law and in another to counsel or connive at its viola. 
tion, with the resulting demoralization and chaos 
that it would produce. While the present law exists 
it should be applied with as much uniformity as pos. 
sible. You can not and I presume do not expect any 
other course. This may not give as full a relief as 
you desire, or even as you may be entitled to, but on 
the other hand it will prevent discrimination, place 
yourself and your competitor on the same basis and 
equalize your tax burden with all the taxpayers in 
your district. In the end it will prove your greatest 
protection. 

Assessment conditions in northern Wisconsin are far 
from satisfactory and lumbermen are not wholly free 
from the responsibility therefor. In some instances at 
least while they had control the power they exercised 
was abused. The settler in many districts is now in 
the ascendant and shows some aptitude in retaliation, 
In the past lumbermen have not borne an undue pro- 
portion of the public burden. They should not be 
required to bear more than their proper proportion 
now, and the tax commission stands ready to protect 
them to the same extent and in the same degree as 
any other taxpayer as far as it lies in its power. We 
invite your codperation to that end and will welcome 
assistance from any source. The habit of careless and 
irregular assessment is of long standing. The field is 
large and everything can not be corrected in a single 
year or a few years, but we are moving forward, and 
with your codperation confidently believe that marked 
inequalities can be removed, reckless and extravagant 
expenditures prevented and more wholesome attitude 
established toward the problems in which we are 
mutually interested. 


PLACES BLAME FOR FOREST FIRE LOSS, 


HARRISBURG, Pa., April 26.—State Commissioner of 
Forestry Conkling has given an interview in which he 
places the blame for the tremendous fire losses of the 
last two weeks squarely up to the State legislature and 
former Governor Tener, because inadequate appropria- 
tions were made for properly patroling the forests. The 
losses this spring have been tremendous, fires having 
occurred in many places at once, and the dry weather 
having aided in bringing the acreage per fire up to over 
500, while some other States have been able to keep it 
down to eleven. Seven thousand acres of the State pre 
serves in Cumberland County have been burned, and it is 
estimated that the total destroyed to date will mount up 
to nearly 50,000 acres. The cost of fighting these fires 
will be far greater than if a proper amount had been 
appropriated for patrol work, when many of them 
could have been conquered in their incipiency. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





A Six-Room Bungalow With Basement—Usable Attic Space—A Neat, Practical Moderate 
Cost Plan—Housekeeping Steps Saved. 





This week’s plan is of a six-room bungalow to cost 
about $2,650. The basement is excavated for about two- 
thirds of the foundation, giving space for laundry in 
addition to furnace and coal rooms. In addition to the 
first floor space there is a practicable attic with a stair- 
way leading up from the kitchen. 

The exterior is of simple bungalow design with wide 
siding to the gables, which are finished in half timber 
and stucco. As here illustrated the balustrade and col- 


umns of the porch are of brick. To a certain extent this 
treatment is suggested where the porch has a floor of ce: 
ment, tile or similar material upon a cinder foundation. 
This, of course, requires brick work to the floor grade 
and suggests a continuation of the same material for 
the balustrade. 

The front windows and some of the side windows are 
of the casement type, the bedroom windows, however, be: 
ing of the ordinary two-sash variety with one-pane sash 
below and six-pane sash in the upper half. 

Plans for this house will be furnished for $1.50, includ- 
ing complete set of working blue prints, standard specif 
cation form and bill of materials. Electrotypes of the 
two cuts here shown will be furnished for $1.50, of suit: 
able kind and width for standard newspaper use. 
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FLOOR PLAN. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 67, DESIGNED BY CHARLES | 


EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 
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LONDON STOCKS ARE LOW. 


Shortage From All Directions Is Notable—Gum Stock 
Material in Demand. 





[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Lonpox, ENGLAND, April 8.—Stocks of Baltic goods 
have been much depleted during the last month and 
badly want replenishing in certain items. It is for- 
tunate in this connection to note that the German Gov- 
ernment has decided to remove the contraband regula- 
tions for planed and sawn wood carried to belligerent 
countries in neutral ships. This has given great satis- 
faction in Sweden and Norway as well as on this side, 
as these countries will have to supply all the wood goods 
required until the war is over, when Finnish and Petro- 
grad goods will once again come into the market. 

Although the Swedish shippers have issued their stock 
notes to British importers only a hand-to-mouth business 
is possible in view of the extraordinary position of the 
freight market and the possible re-imposition of the con- 
traband restrictions. Prices generally, although quite 
firm, are not inclined to rise as freely as was the case a 
few weeks ago. Pitch pine business is practically at a 
standstill in view of the extraordinary position of the 
freight market which prohibits business, and holders on 
this side are in a most fortunate position as spot prices 
must advance further shortly, as even now they are con- 
siderably below what the goods could be replaced at 
today. 

. The Dock Stocks. 


The stock on April 4 was as follows: 






1915—pes. 1914—pes. 

MLC OOUS (5 chess doiove.cleln tenons 474,898 1,068,869 
PRETENCE HD DLIODIS® 6 (sea. 5¢ 7 913 lave cectorsyens eve 757,604 1,335,210 
MMIC RIOAIOB) «5.5.50 sis y'arv sig sone cece 5,724,678 6,041,502 
MA BUTAMIR ete ctacs Sire odie cise stato eee 3,101,610 4,102,363 
MENG CONNIE 555 15 70i 0.0 Saito 3.6 aisouoesasieeeve 340,814 527,558 
Spruce deals 569,749 738,076 
Pitch pine deal 36,163 64,102 
UPN ES ERIS beads RAY eee ee 11,005,516 13,877,680 


The stock is nearly 2,000,000 pieces below that of a 
month ago, which indicates both the smallness of the 
arrival list and the heavy inroads upon certain stocks, 
while compared with corresponding date last year the 
difference is even more pronounced. ‘The shortage in 
Baltic deals is remarkable, the stock being about half the 
average at this time of year and is only enough at 
present rate of consumption to last for another month 
and a half. The stock of floorings is also very small 
with a good demand. Pine is lower than ever at be- 
ginning of April with a better consumption than for 
many years, while pitch pine deals are also in a strong 
position, 

The Mahogany Market. 

_The arrival list is again a very small one only con- 
sisting of 306 logs of Tobaseo per John from Laguna 
and twenty-nine of African, and there seems no doubt 
that supplies are likely to be restricted for some time. 
This fact is now recognized by buyers as the prices 
realized at the auction sales were firm with an upward 
tendency, while there is a distinct improvement in the 
demand for almost all classes of wood. The chief aue- 
tion sales consisted of 131,000 feet of Honduran per 
Sarstoon from Belize, the good wood being well com- 
peted for and an average of just over 14 cents per super 
foot being obtained for the parcel. 

Considering the heavy stock of Cuba in first hands 
there was a good demand for the 109,000 feet (chiefly 
Juearo wood) offered which averaged 9 cents per super 
foot, although figured logs were not in much request. 
Iwelve thousand feet of Tobasco (Laguna) wood aver- 
aged just under 9 cents, while the usual miscellaneous 
pareels of African were well computed for. The stock 
on hand at the beginning of April was a heavy one, viz: 
“1,445 logs of which 2,283 were Tobasco, 6,226 Honduran, 
~023 African and 10,313 Cuban but it is being firmly 
-_ and prices are likely to advance steadily in the 

ear future, 

United States Hardwoods. 
In liack walnut the chief demand is for firsts and 


Seconcs, 2 and 2% inch boards suitable for gun stocks, 
Which realize $175 per 1,000 feet. There is rather more 
inquiry for the inferior grades, and selects are worth 
#80, No. 1 common $70 and No. 2 common $50 a thou- 
sand, stocks being gradually reduced. 


,, fe is not much demand for quartered oak lumber 
and ‘ic high prices asked by shippers are difficult to 


sna latest quotations are $90 and upwards for No. 
convnon, Plain oak planks continue in good request 
ut supplies, owing to the difficulty of obtaining ton- 
nage, Lave not been equal to the supply. Prices are 
about $65 a thousand. In graded lumber 1-inch boards 
., (ualities are wanted, firsts and seconds selling at 
4 << upward a thousand, according to specification, 
40. « common at $55 and No. 2 common at $45. 

sc ‘tin walnut (gum) lumber the chiei call is for 


ist id seconds, and good business can be done in No. 
‘on red gum, also in sap gum of various specifica- 

Firsts and seconds red gum are quoted at $50 a 
e ind, No, 1 common $42.50, firsts and seconds sap 
gun =42.50, No. 1 common sap gum about $40 a thou- 


ie trea and seconds in 1 inch by 13 inch and 
- en : $50, and 1 inch by 18 inch and up sap gum 
pri “el at as much as $55 a thousand. These high 
fre 1ave been obtainable by reason of the exceptional 


reight situation 
Vhitewood 
pecially in the 


and the paucity of supplies. 
(poplar) continues in fair demand es- 
No. 1 and No. 2 common grades, which 








are selling at $47.50 and $35 a thousand, respectively. 
Other prices are: Panel stocks $85 and upward, firsts 
and seconds of standard widths planed to %-inch $75, 
and clear saps also planed to %-inch $55. 

High prices, i. e., from $87.50 a thousand and upward 
according to specification, are being paid for oak lumber, 
firsts and seconds in thicknesses ranging from 2 inch 
and upward being chiefly called for, while logs are also 
in good demand. 

Pitch Pine. 


No recent transactions are reported, and as prices 
must again advance shortly business is practically at a 
standstill. Offers which a few weeks ago would have 
been regarded as extraordinary are now refused, and 
the general conditions are quite artificial. It is a fact 
that $24.25 a thousand has been paid for a sailing boat 
from the Gulf to London, while to the United Kingdom 
$27.80 is quoted, but business has not accrued up to the 
present. It is reported that a steamer has been char- 
tered from the Gulf to the Cape at $39.75 but no par- 
ticulars have transpired. 

As a result of this extraordinary state of things no 
sawn pitch pine has arrived in London during March, 
the import being confined to one small parcel of sleep- 
ers. The stock of sawn timber has now been reduced to 
7,300 loads or 2,600 loads less than a month ago. 





THE LUMBERMEN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


South America Requires Much Lumber Now That Only 
United States Can Supply. 








WELLESLEY, Mass., April 27.—South America needs 
one million of men and one billion of dollars, according 
to Roger W. Babson, the nationally famous financial 
statistician, who has just returned from a trip through 
the various countries of that continent to his home here. 
Mr. Babson spent three months in South America and 
conducted an exhaustive investigation of conditions 
there. He is to detail a part of his findings to the State 
board of labor and industries, and also to private busi- 
ness organizations and some of the great American cor- 
porations. While he was not making his investigations 
with a view to developing the South American imports 
of any particular eommodity from this country, such as 
lumber, his finding will be of great interest and value to 
the lumbermen of the United’ States who are now seek- 
ing to take advantage of the present remarkable oppor- 
tunity to lay the foundation for a large and profitable 
business with the nations to the South of us. 

According to Mr. Babson, South American commercial 
development is the particular care of American manu- 
facturers rather than producers of such raw products as 
cotton, cereals ete., since South America is already a 
great agricultural country. There is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity there for lumbermen, he said, not only for exports 
from this country but for some enterprising lumber 
manufacturers to start mills there. He asserted to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative: 


There could not be a greater opportunity for American 
lumbermen than there is right now in South America. They 
require right now a lot of lumber for building and for boxes. 
The trouble has been that the American lumberman was too 
ready to listen to the stories circulated by English and 
German merchants about bad credits ete. to protect their 
profitable business there from American competition. I 
know there is at this moment a big demand for soft pine and 
whitewood in particular. Coming up on the steamer I met 
a lumberman from Grand Rapids who had done a land office 
business in and around Buenos Aires. 

he lumbermen ought to remember that our people have 
been getting the poor trade and the Germans and the English 
the cream of the business. When a salesman goes into a new 
territory he always finds that it is the poor trade which it is 
easiest to sell, because the salesmen already established 
do not care about their business. That is the way it has 
been in South America. But now the Germans and the Eng- 
lish can not take care of their South American customers and 
they are ready to buy in this country. Lumbermen desiring 
to build up business with South America ought to send down 
at once their very best salesmen well supplied with samples 
of all varieties of lumber they handle, and go after the big 
lumber yards and users there as hard as _ possible. Do not 
worry about credits. <All this talk about difficulties of collec- 
tions is nonsense, and bills will be paid as promptly and 
safely as right at home. 

There is a wonderful opportunity down there for skillful 
lumbermen to start mills. I had one wonderful proposition 
offered to me—an enormous tract of virgin yellow pine at $6 
an acre and running up to within about 200 miles of Buenos 
Aires. You see, they have plenty of timber down there, but 
they are not cutting it—they are too busy with other things. 
The place for American lumbermen to start mills right now is 
in southern Brazil and northern Argentina. It is a great big 
opportunity. 

In the meantime, the lumber manufacturers in this country 
should be going after that market hard. There are some 
kinds of lumber we produce here which will not be available 
from South America’s domestic supply for years, because of 
the colossal task of development ahead of them there. 


Agriculturists and money, insists Mr. Babson, are 
needed in South America today. There are minerals in 
untold amounts there and the lands of the countless val- 
leys are fertile and awaiting tillage: 


Today, as I know South America, if my boy desired to go 
there, I would send him to Sao Paulo, that plateau which is 
2,500 feet above the sea in southern Brazil. What I should 
call the “cream” of South America today is in general that 
high and temperate country which, broadly speaking, lies be- 
tween Bahia Blanco in Argentina and Bello Horizonte some 
300 miles back of Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. This tract is about 
1,200 miles in length and some 600 miles in width and is 
what one might call the undeveloped garden land of the 
southern continent. 

All Argentina presents magnificent opportunities. So does 
Uruguay and southern Brazil. The rest of the continent is 
to be developed. In the time to come northern Brazil can be 
made to feed the world. I traveled along one river in north- 
ern Brazil and the land bordering the river was splendidly 
fertile, and adaptable to agriculture. I asked _a companion 
what this land would sell for. He said: ‘One thousand 


/ rancis 
+a Red Gum 


We constantly have large and well assorted stocks 
on hand, air dried, and can ship without delay. 
Send us your orders for Mixed Cars of 
RED GUM, OAK, ASH AND ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and Telegraph Station, 
Quigley, Ark. HETH, ARK. 











Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


4-4x13-17 Box Boards 
4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 
4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 
4-4x6-12 Ist aud 2nds 
6-4x6 and up Ist and 2nds 
4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
5cars 6-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
CYPRESS 
100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 
10 cars 6-4 Log Run 
2 cars 12-4 Log Run 


Thane Lumber Company 


“es a” Arkansas City, Ark. 








10 cars 
5 cars 
5 cars 

10 cars 
2 cars 

100 cars 
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E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 


Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. J 














| We Can Ship Quick | 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc, 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 














SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS Ask us for our low 


prices on the following: 
77 M ft. 8-4 1st & 2ds Michigan Soft Gray Elm 
82 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mich. Soft Gray Elm 
183 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard eke 
157 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard Maple 
Band sawn, bone dry — strictly high grade in every respect. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
ln Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and expiain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


Telecode used. 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 











{All Builders 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of high grade 
Hardwood products and know we can 
Satisfy in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 








Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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Matched 
End 
and 
Hollow 
Backed 











& 
United States Spruce Lumber Co. ] 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
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dollars a mile. “One thousand dollars a mile!’ I said. 
“How far back would the frontage extend?’ “Oh, as far 
back as you want,’ said he; ‘‘we only survey the frontage; 
you can go back as far as you please. You can fight that 
out with the Indians.” 

And that illustrates land values in South America today. 
The price depends on civilization. Land values range from 
25 cents an acre to $5 an acre in southern Brazil. In Uru- 
guay the average rate is about $25 an acre. In northern 
Argentina and in the more temperate region which is the 
best for cattle raising the price is about $30 an acre. 





GERMAN LUMBER TRADE PROSPECT. 


Scarcity of Certain Woods, Especially Pine, to Engen- 
der Good Market—New Financial Arrangements 
Necessary. 


Karl Hein, who for many years was connected with 
a lumber concern in Germany, but who, for the last six- 
teen months has been in America and is in the employ 
of a large lumber manufacturing concern in the yellow 
pine district, has given to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
his views -on the possibilities of the lumber export trade 
with Germany following the conclusion of the war. Mr. 
Hein thinks there are many reasons to believe that 
peace may come in the near future, and of its effect on 
the American lumber industry he says: 

America with its vast resources of every kind of raw mate- 
rial has to export the surplus production, and because of 
the scarcity of certain kinds of woods in Europe and other 
foreign countries the exportation of lumber has always offered 
good opportunities for lumber concerns in. position to handle 
this trade. No doubt after the war is over there will be a 
largely increased demand for lumber and American manufac- 
turers and exporters will get a big share of this. Timber will 
be required especially in the districts that have been affected 
by the war for rebuilding uses and restoring other property. 
In addition to the heavy demands from the building trade the 
railroads, the Government and other large buyers need a 
great deal of lumber for every purpose and a big boom in 
lumber buying must come. 

Regarding the lumber trade with Germany, I believe there 
will be some changes and it will be necessary for the Ameri- 
can exporters more nearly to meet the demands of the buyers 
abroad. For example, German import houses in future will 
buy from America more largely f. 0. b. American harbors on 
the same plan that Swedish exporters follow in selling lumber 
to Germany, viz.: the German houses charter the ship, cover 
the insurance and pay for the goods in exchange for shipping 
documents. 

Also I hope and believe there will be a closer contact be- 
tween Ameyican exporters and manufacturers and German 
consumers and agents. Germany will buy more directly from 
America and not through English general agents. 

I believe London sterling exchange which has been found 
in all contracts heretofore will be discontinued and other 
credit arrangements will have to be made. 

The business situation in Germany is very strong and the 
esprit of organization will develop the commerce and liberal 
help will be afforded the importers by the big banks and 
therefore the American exporters will find a good prospect for 
increasing their trade. 

As the demand for lumber will be very large prices of course 
will advance, but American timber, especially “pitch pine,” 
is considered in Europe as the best known wood and it can 
not and will not be substituted by other materials for certain 
building purposes. It is probable that the consumption of 
pine will largely increase in Europe. 





PORT OF SEATTLE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 24.—The Japanese steamship 
Mexico Maru left Seattle this week with 747,000 feet of 
lumber and other freight for the Orient. The Chilean 
ship Curzon has been chartered by Comyn, Mackall & Co. 
to take lumber from Puget Sound or British Columbia 
to Australia for 61s 3d. W. R. Grace & Co. have char- 
tered four sailing craft to take lumber from Puget Sound 
to Peru. 

The five lumber-carrying sailing vessels of the bank- 
rupt Globe Navigation Company, recently sold at pub- 
lic auction for $90,000, will be chartered by the new 
owners next week for the lumber trade either for trips 
to Australia or the United Kingdom. H. R. Clise, who 
represents the owners, who are Syracuse (N. Y.) men, 
will open the charter bids next Tuesday. The vessels 
have been offered for 120s to the United Kingdom and 
from 65s to 75s for the Australia trip. The vessels 
have a lumber-carrying capacity of 5,200,000 feet. 





MOBILE SHIPPING NOTES. 


Mosite, Aus., April 26—The Norwegian ship 
Bennsvet arrived in port last week and will load a 
eargo of lumber for the European Lumber & Transit 
Company. 

The schooner Gypsum Empress, having secured Amer- 
ican and Canadian registry, left during the week with a 
full cargo of sawn timber on board, shipped by Hunter, 
Benn & Co., for Greenock, Scotland. 

With its name, nationality and flag painted on its 
side, the Norwegian ship Craigisla left here on the 16th 
for Liverpool. It was loaded here with a full cargo of 
yellow pine lumber and timber by the Gulf States Ship- 
ping Company. 

The American schooner C. W. Mills, for Caibarien, 
Cuba, and the British schooner Edna V. Pickels, for 
Curacoa, D. W. I., left during the week with lumber 
cargoes, 

The American schooner Tofa left last week for Gulf- 
port, Miss., where it is to load a cargo of white pine 
for the west coast of Africa. 





APPRECIABLE GAIN MADE. 

PENSACOLA, Fua., April 24.—A very appreciable gain 
was made the last month in export business as shown by 
a compilation of the volume of business done. It was 
the first month since the beginning of the European war 
that exporting of lumber and timber reached any volume, 
and the only one where the shipments reached large pro- 
portions, showing that conditions are being restored to 
normal, despite the difficulties experienced in securing 
tonnage. One feature of the past month’s business, how- 
ever, is that it was all done by seven ports, while in 





a 
normal times it is scattered among a dozen or more of 
the Florida ports. Pensacola and St. Andrews are the 
only West Florida ports that shared in the business ang 
St. Andrews handled only one cargo, although it dig 
31,000 pieces of cross ties, 782,000 gallons of spirits of 
wood products from Florida during the month showej 
shipments of 7,620,000 superficial feet of lumber, 3. 
800,000 feet of sawn timber, 909,000 feet of oak lumber 
31,000 pieces of cross ties 782,000 gallons of syirits of 
turpentine and 32,000 barrels of rosin. Heavy exports of 
cotton and steel billets also showed a return tu partly 
normal conditions. 5 





RAPIDLY FORGETTING ‘‘HARD TIMES.”’ 


JACKSON, Miss., April 27.—A. W. Harper, a wel. 
known ship chandler, says there are more vessels loading 
lumber in the Gulfport harbor today than in Pensaeoly 
Port Arthur and Mobile put together. The lumber ex. 
ports from Gulfport for April will be three times as 
large as the combined export of any two of the other 
ports combined. 

Twenty-three vessels are now in port at Gulfport, whic, 
number will compare favorably with the period whe 
Gulfport ranked as the first lumber port of the gulf, 
Incidentally hundreds of men are at work on the pie 


and basin, which means a large weekly pay-roll. Gulf. 
port, Mr. Harper says, is rapidly forgetting ‘‘harj 


times.’? 
EXPORT MOVEMENT SHOWS INCREASE, 


Parcel Shipments of Hardwoods More Numerous— 
Solid Cargo of Mine Timbers Dispatched. 





New ORLEANS, La., April 26.—While opinions differ 
to some extent regarding export demand, it is evident 
that the export movement has increased. The week’s 
clearances from New Orleans show a movement of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 feet of lumber, timber and cross 
ties, while the manifests of the liners, which handle 
lumber in parcel shipments only, begin to be sprinkled 
again with such items as oak, gum, hickory and per- 
simmon logs and lumber. The steamship Rio Pardo 
cleared during last week for Rio Janeiro with approxi- 
mately half a million feet of pine deals, shipped by 
the Great Southern Lumber Company. The steamer 
Newlands, for Glasgow, took out 522,770 feet of pine 
timber, 122,000 feet of pine lumber, 32,000 feet ma 
hogany and parcels of oak, gum, cottonwood and hick 
ory. The stave movement (parcel shipments) showed 
increase, while Central America and Mexico took con 
siderable treated and untreated lumber and cross ties. 

The most noteworthy shipment from Gulf ports must 
be credited to Gulfport, Miss., where the Standard Ex. 
port Company is loading and will clear today or to- 
morrow the steamer Yserhandel, with a solid cargo of 
mine timbers for South African ports. These timbers 
are for use in the diamond mines and constitute the 
first cargo shipment from the Gulf district made for 
that purpose within the year. Not only so: The ocean 
transport rate on the cargo is approximately $40 a thou- 
sand—the highest rate ever paid for the transportation 
of pine lumber or timber from this country. The steam- 
er would more than pay for herself, it is estimated, by 
a single round trip, provided an equally profitable cargo 
were secured for the return voyage. Several other ves 
sels are also loading at Gulfport, which notes a steady 
gain of the outward movement. 

A great part of this business is being shipped, it 
appears, on orders booked months ago. Opinions differ 
regarding the condition of present demand, but it ap- 
pears that there has been increased inquiry, and it is 
tolerably clear that the Allies and certain of the neutral 
European nations are in need of certain stock’ for im- 
mediate uses. As noted hitherto, several représentatives 
of foreign firms recently have visited this territory, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that considerable bust 
ness will be booked as a result of their visits. 





THROUGH AS AGAINST OCEAN BILLS OF 
LADING. 

BAuLTIMoRE, Mp., April 26.—Owing to an inadvertency 
it had been stated that the London and Liverpool buye!s 
had withdrawn a circular letter to the members of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, which they 
sent out at the time of the breaking out of the war, 
wherein they announced that they would not assume the 
war risk insurance. It should have been said that the 
cireular letter and cablegram withdrawn related to 4 
decision to accept only drafts for lumber shipments 
against ocean bills of lading. The National Lumber Ex 
porters’ Association objected to this action, contending 
that they should not be required to get out ocean bills 
of lading in view of the fact that through bills of lad- 
ing from interior points to foreign destination had bee 
declared negotiable documents by the United States 
courts and ‘‘that this association can not agree to be 
governed by the aforementioned circular letter, as the 
condition would result in a restriction of trade ane 
ereate an adverse view of the validity of through bills o 
lading.’’ 

This matter of through bills of lading as 
ocean bills of lading had been connected in the resolt 
tions adopted with the payment of war risk insurance, 
but there was no controversy over this point, the export: 
ers merely maintaining that they were under no mora 
or legal obligation to pay war risk insurance in ship 
ments contracted for prior to the breaking out of the 
war, in the absence of an express stipulation in the io” 
tract. As to lumber shipped after the beginning ° 
the war, of course, it is understood that the shipper Pays 
the war risk insurance on ¢. i. f. shipments. The with 
drawal of the demand that the exporters obtain ocea? 
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pills of lading leaves the situation where it always has 
been. 
FREIGHT RATES SOARING. 

gr, Jounx, N. B., Avril 29.—Ocean deal freights are 
still souring. A steamer was chartered recently to load 
at West Bay, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, for an 
Englisi: port at 1338s. So few steamers can be obtained 


that the abnormal demand for sailing tonnage at very 
high rates continues. 

‘The outlook for the American market for New Bruns- 
wick spruce thus far does not appear to be at all prom- 
ising. [xports from St. John to that market continue 
to show a falling off as compared with former years. It 
is hoped that there may be some improvement in the 
Cuban and West Indian trade this season, although that 
is never a market of large extent for the product of pro- 
vineial mills. 


LAKE CARRIERS IN OCEAN SERVICE. 


Orrawa, Ons, April 26—The Trade and Commerce 
Department has notified Canadian manufacturers that it 
has reecived from a firm in Cape Town, S. A., a request 
for cable quotations on 100 standards of Canadian spruce 
deals as follows: Lengths, 3 feet and up, 30 percent to 
be 8 fect and up; widths, 6 inches and up, 30 percent to 
be 9 inches; thickness, all 3 inches. There must be 165 
cubic feet to the standard. 

As predicted in these columns some time ago, the scar- 
city of ocean tonnage and the high rates ruling for 
freight carriage are inducing lake navigation companies 
to send vessels to the Atlantic service. The Canada 
Steamship Lines (Ltd.) will put fifteen of its vessels 





on the Atlantic. The news is of good cheer to export 
lumber firms that have been ‘‘up against it’’ for months 
in the way of obtaining bottoms for the transport of 


lumber to European countries. 





SHIP OUTDISTANCES BARKENTINE IN 6,000- 
MILE RACE. 


Boston, Mass., April 26.—The six-thousand-mile race 
from Boston to the River Plate between the ship Rhine 
and the barkentine John 8S. Emery, which started Feb- 
ruary 26, has been won by the Rhine, which arrived at 
her destination last Thursday after a passage of fifty- 
five days. The barkentine has not been reported yet. 

Local lumbermen as well as marine circles were keenly 
interested in this sporting event, as it recalled the old- 
time days when the American clipper ships from New 
England ports ranged the seas with the commerce of 
the world, and such races were the regular thing. 

The Rhine took out about 1,400,000 feet of spruce 
deals to the Argentine, and the John S. Emery carried 
about $00,000 feet of Ottawa pine sent by the Export 


Lumber Company to the same country. The Rhine was 
chartered before rates got so high, and the freight was 
only $12 a thousand. They were the first large lumber 
cargoes for South America that had left here in several 
months and hence were regarded as an omen of the 
renaissance of that commerce. 

When the pair of square-riggers left here for South 
America on the same day the odds were slightly in favor 
of the Emery, but the experts at the offices of the Ex- 
port Lumber Company, in whose fleet the Rhine for- 
merly sailed, were confident the good ship Rhine would 
outrace her opponent. 

Harold Peters, Harvard 710, went out as second mate 
of the Rhine. He is a brother of the United States 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew J. Peters, 
and made the long voyage for experience. 





VESSEL CHARTERING SHOWS CONTINUED 
ACTIVITY. 


TAcoMA, WASH., April 24.—Vessel owners report lum- 
ber chartering has shown a continued strong movement 
the last week. Charters made recently have practically 
cleaned up the available small tonnage on the coast and 
vessels have been fixed for loading as far ahead as next 
December, the bulk of the business being on Australian 
account at the high rates of 65s to Sydney and 80s to 
Melbourne. There is said to be little likelihood of any 
easing off in vessel freights this year. 





FROM GALVESTON AND SUBPORTS. 

Houston, ‘Tex., April 26—Lumber export and coast- 
wise shipments from the port of Galveston and the sub- 
ports of Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar for the 
last week, as shown by the manifests filed with the cus- 
toms officials, were as follows: 

New York, per SS. El Norte—9,000 pieces of lumber, value 
not specified. 

New York, per SS. Medina—6,500 pieces lumber, value not 
specified. 

Manchester via Newport News, SS. Ventura de Larrinaga-— 
3,000 pieces staves, value $300. 

Havana and Matanzas, Cuba, via Port Arthur to complete 
cargo, per SS. Aero—For Havana, 24,648 pieces rough pine 
Jumber, value $3,485; for Matanzas, 7,226 pieces rough pine 
lumber, vaiue $1,117. 

New York, per SS. El Siglo—3,570 pieces lumber, value not 
specified. 

New York via Key West, per SS. Comal—S840 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

The latest phase to the development of the Houston 
Ship Channel is the purchase a few days since of 1,600 
acres of Jand on the north side of the channel by J. S. 
Cullinan, of the Farmers’ Oil Company, for a considera- 
tion of $80,000 in cash. The land has a frontage of 
more than two miles on the ship channel. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Struggle for Calais More Vigorous—Greece and Italy Probable Combatants— Dardanelles 
Operations Increasingly Active. 





April 22.—The British Government orders all shipping ‘be- 
tween Iolland and Great Britain stopped. The German 
Admiralty reports that a British submarine has been sunk 
in the Bight of Heligoland. Italy stops the transatlantic 
Service with the United States, because, it is reported, the 


Government needs the steamships. The Allies report that the 
Germans have failed in their attempt to recapture Hill 60 


near Zwartelene, south of Ypres, and claim gains on the 
Western front. Germany amends the prize rules governing 


the operations of the German navy. Two parallel flanking 
Moveients launched by the Teuton allies in the Carpathians 
are repulsed by the Russians with bayonets. 


Apr i! 23.—The Allied fleet renews bombardment of the forts 
of the Dardanelles and effects three landings in European 
urkey preparatory to attacking the fortifications guarding 
the advance to Constantinople. The Russian Black Sea tor- 
pedo boat squadron bombards the Turkish coast between Ar- 
chava and Artaschin. The German admiralty reports that 
the German high sea fleet has cruised in the North Sea with- 
out ercountering the British sea forces, Russian airmen drop 
bom! son the Polish towns of Mlawa near the East Prussian 
front and Plock on the Vistula. The Germans force their 
Way ucross the Yser Canal at Steenstraate and Het Sas and 
take several villages and 1,600 prisoners, but lose ground at 
other points on the western front. Roumania is said to have 

'y demanded territorial concessions from Austria in 


form 
Transylvania, 









_ April 24.—British troops in a successful counter attack 
pence sround south of Ypres, but the Germans maintain 
cir hold on the Yser canal further north. The Russian 
it statement claims that the Austrians were repulsed 
‘| chormous losses near Polen in the Carpathians. Vienna 
nees that heavy artillery engagements are proceeding 
shen points near the Uzsok Pass. A Paris dispatch says 
reign minister of Greece is quoted as declaring that 
tor ’ 1S ready to join the Allies in the Dardanelles opera- 
01 if invited. Four merchant ships are destroyed by Ger- 
‘Smarines and another is struck by a mine. 


pr il 25.—The exodus of from 20,000 to 30,000 Armenians 
estorian Christians from Azerbaijan province, the mas- 
‘§ more than 1,500 of those who were unable to flee, 
sv cath from disease of 2,000 in the compounds of the 
pe can mission in Urumiah and possibly of an equal num- 
roa ‘ refugees in the Caucasus are confirmed. Berlin reports 
> ake : Germans have made distinct gains in their drive to- 
api an in Flanders, the first objective point in the move 
hres a these claims of German success are disputed 
biicne les, however. Austro-German forces capture Ostry 
*'t, south of Koziowa, on the Carpathian front. 


JA js 26.—The battle of Ypres continues; Berlin reports 
aa ee German troops continue to advance, while Paris 
"Ss that every German attack has been stopped. The 








~~ 
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Paris statement, however, admits the Germans have succeeded 
in regaining a foothold-on Hurtmans-Weilerkopf. Col. Pep- 
pina Garibaldi declares that Italy will declare war upon 
Austria on or before May 15. British and French troops, 
covered by the big guns of the Allied fleet, conclude the de- 
barkation begun several days ago at Cape Suvla, Enos and 
sulair and begin land and sea attacks on the Dardanelles. 
The Austro-German forces attack the Russians in the neigh- 
borhood of Uzsok Pass in the Carpathians and claim to have 
captured several heights. 


April 27.—The Allies drive the Germans back to the right 
bank of the Yser Canal after a bloody encounter and recap- 
ture Lizerne and Het Sas. The bombardment of the interior 
forts of the Dardanelles continues, resulting in heavy dam- 
ages. The Allied troops occupy the village of Kum-Kaleh 
on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles. A Zeppelin raids 
Calais, France, killing thirty civilians. The Russians begin 
another offensive movement around the heights of Uzsok Pass 
in the Carpathian mountains; melting snow hinders the 
Russian advance between Stry and Matamaros. Lord Kitch- 
ener tells the House of Lords that British prisoners are mal- 
treated by the German army. The Italian ambassadors at 
Paris, London, Vienna and Berlin are summoned to Rome to 
confer with Foreign Minister Sonnino. 


April 28.—Berlin reports receipt of messages from Con- 
stantinople telling of the complete rout of the Allied land 
forces on the Gallipoli peninsula; 8,000 are reported driven 
to sea and 12,000 British and French are said to have sur- 
rendered. The British war office issues a statement declar- 
ing that in the face of continued opposition the Allied troops 
nave established themselves across the end of the Gallipoli 
peninsula and are making steady advance. Dispatches from 
Petrograd say the Russian fleet is bombarding Turkish forts 
six miles within the Bosporus and one fort at the entrance 
has been destroyed. The Allies are delivering counter at- 
tacks against the German lines around Ypres and along the 
Yser Canal in an effort to win back the ground which 
they lost in the German sweep. Only at one point, Steen- 
straate, have the Germans managed to keep their footing 
on the western bank of the canal. Fighting also continues 
in Champagne, where the Germans make claim to the capture 
of a strong French position; in the Argonne and the 
Woevre, where the French say they are progressing, and in 
the Vosges, where both sides claim to be in possession of 
Hartmans-Weilerkopf. The French cruiser Leon Gambetta is 
reported to have been sunk by an Austrian submarine in 
the Strait of Otranto, leading to the Adriatic Sea, with a 
loss of 552 lives. Fierce fighting continues in the vicinity 
of Stry in the Carpathian mountains, without any important 
advances being made by either the Russian or Teuton forces. 
President Wilson has interceded personally with Czar Nicho- 
las in behalf of an amelioration of the condition of Austrian 
prisoners of war in the Siberian detention camps. 
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Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES GIDEON, MO. 


1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 
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| C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill& Lumber Company {§ 


In Business More Than Half a Century. 











































Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. | 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”? 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 





























| 50,000,000 Feet © 
_ Thoroughly Air- Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 
constantly on hand for 

immediateshipmentfrom {|_| 

| our yard at St. Louis. [| 














Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bulletin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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M’ *“Better”. Yard Suck 
Because That Is Our Business. 
A Trial Shipment of Our Fancar, 


i /“Kaney Kreek “Klears” 


___ (SOUTHERN | PINE ‘a 


ue 
i 


i ik 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


~ Foster Lumber Company 8 
“Long Bullding, LUMBER ; 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











MISSISSIPPI 





We're Again 
Proving Our 
Ability to 


Render 
Quick 


Service 












For while many of the hardwood mills were shut 
down waiting for revival of* business we were accu- 
mulating stock and getting it seasoned for shipping, 
and the quality of the 


Oak, Gum, 
Elm and Ash, 


we are now shipping is in every way up to our 
regular standard— perfect in millwork and carefully 
graded. 

Prices will interest you. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 


















= R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. 
ae Manufacturers 


snortuear YELLOW PINE sreciacties 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 






f Sales Office, Mill and Yards, MT. OLIVE, MISS. 
Sucpoeegseccmcocn Ett} nal 





POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


— Specializing in — 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 




















RETAIL LUMBER_DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
Show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. "Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; nen $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
reques 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





PORTABLE VARIETY WOODWORKER. 


Since the gas engine and the electrie motor have made 
power available almost everywhere a substantial demand 
has been created among retail lumbermen and contrac- 
tors for a portable variety woodworker. similar to that 
shown in the accompanying illustration and manufac- 
tured by the American Saw Mill Machinery Company, of 
75 Main Street, Hackettstown N. J. This machine, which 
was introduced three or four years ago, began, the manu- 
facturer states, as a combination saw bench ; but new 
functions have been added to it from year to. year until 
today it is ‘‘a portable planing mill to be taken on to 
the job.’ 

A distinctive feature of the 1915 model is a hollow 
chisel mortiser now regularly furnished as a part of the 
standard equipment. This mortiser uses bits from 3. to 
*4-inch and is designed to cut a clean, smooth 
mortise with square corners and accurate as to 
size. The table of this machine is given a 
vertical adjustment of 34% inches by means of 
a hand screw and has a travel of four inches in 
line with the bit. A powerful foot-lever pro- 
vides the feed of the work to the bit with a coil ©4577 
spring for the return of the table. Ce 

This attachment can be used for ordinary &# 
boring by removing the mortiser chisel and sub- 
stituting a regular boring bit. When so used 
the travel of the table can be increased to six 
inches by changing the position of a pin. 

The manufacturer continues to furnish.a jig 


REX LOW 
saw attachment for the woodworker, capable 
of sawing stock up to two inches thick and to 
the center of a 44-inch circle. This makes the ‘‘ Ameri- 


can’’ a four-man machine, as four persons can work at 
one time on diffgrent jobs without interfering with one 
another. The jig. Saw attachment can be removed very 
quickly if desired. -Other operations that the American 
machine will provide are ripping, cut-off, mitering, dado, 
gaining, grooving, rabbeting and tenoning. It may also 
be used as-a jointer, planer, matcher and molder, as a 
boring machine, an’emery grinder and a dise and drum 





A PORTABLE VARIETY WOODWORKER, 


sander. The machine is furnished with gasoline engine 
or electric motor built in or it can be equipped with a 
countershaft and extended skids for independent power. 
3ulletin No. 57, issued by the American Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery Company, illustrates this machine and explains 
its many advantages in considerable detail. 





A LOW PRICED CEMENT MIXER. 

The Chain Belt Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., having 
found that there is a growing demand for a low priced 
conerete mixer, has produced and is offering the ma- 

* The articles peers in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


pated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 




















DAY AND NIGHT APPEARANCES OF THE 





SCHIEREN EXHIBIT AT 


chine shown in the accompanying illustration, 


known 
as the ‘‘Rex low-charging’’ mixer. 


This machine wil] 


turn out a batch of five cubie feet of mixed concrete 
every forty-five seconds. The company emphasizes the 
fact that, notwithstanding the price at which this mixer 


is sold is low, 


it is not a cheap machine. 
with a low 


Tt 3 1s ec ‘ipped 
charging platform, 


the charging opening 


in the drum being twenty-one inches in diameter. The 
chute is 


pivoted discharge twenty inches above the 









CHARGING 


MIXER, MADE BY CH% 


cH’ N> BELT COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. *.: 


ground. All materials used are of steel or refined semi- 
steel. The cast semi-steel drum is in two sections, bolted 


together in the middle, and the machine is equipped with 
chain belt drive. It has a heavy steel channel frame and 
is driven by a 3-horsepower ‘‘Novo’’ gasoline engine 
with steel housing. 

Much additional and valuable information regarding 
this mixer is given in a very attractive booklet issued 


by the Chain Belt Company, known as ‘‘Bulletin No, 
i) ad 


~ 


A BELTING EXHIBIT WITH EDUCATIONAL 
FEATURES. 

The Charles A. Schieren Company, of New 
well known as the manufacturer of ‘‘Duxbak’’ belting, 
in exhibiting at the Panama-Pacific Exposition has 
undertaken to demonstrate the application of Schieren 
helting to different drives as well as to emphasize the 
quality which characterizes its product. The exhibit 
hooth is octagon in shape and the floor is 18 inches 
above the floor of the hall. Four columns made of 
angle iron riveted together and covered with sheet iron 
support the octagon-shaped base of the dome. In the 
center of the booth is placed a basin 61% feet in diam- 
cter, with a fountain, the water from this basin flowing 
to a centrifugal pump which forces a stream up through 
the fountain. Upon the dome of the exhibit a Schieren 
belt 190 feet long is arranged in a spiral, bearing the 
company’s name and being illuminated by 110 concealed 
lamps of 50 candlepower each; 29 lamps of 50-candle- 
power each illuminate the interior of the booth. In 
the booth machines and belt drives are shown in opera- 
tion. ‘The Charles A. Schieren Company describes the 
machinery of its exhibit somewhat in detail, as follows: 

A_5.4 3-phase motor of 1, 440 revolutions per minute drives 
shaft No. 1 by means of a “Lenix” at 360 revolutions per 
minute. ; 

The rheostat has an automatic switch, which may - be 
worked from one of the corner columns. | Shaft No. by 
means of an overhanging pulley and two guide pulleys, F-*. 
a_ centrifugal machine. It also drives, by means of a belt. 
shaft No. 2, the belt running over a fixed idler pulley and a 
“Lenix. 

The centrifugal machine runs at a speed of 1,080 revolutions 
per minute, and this belt drive is especially characteristic and 
interesting. 

Shaft No. 2, 
one end 





York, 


running 180 re volutions per minute, drives from 
a planer by means of a “Bamag™ countershaft, with 





THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITIO* 
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ys, at 1,200 revolutions per minute. On the other 


aD 
yn of shaft No. 2 it drives shaft No. 3 at 60 revolutions per 
minut means of a quarter turn belt arrangement with auto- 
matic tizitener. A cement tube mill grinder of 60 revolutions 
per minute is driven by means of a simple countershaft. 

From the friction clutch pulley on shaft No. 3 a belt ruz- 


ning over mule pulleys leads to a vertical shaft, from which 
the veriical shaft for the ‘‘Lenix’”’ drive in the water basin is 
A duck, representing the trademark of the firm, is 


aie 
pen: d to the belt, which runs permanently in the water. | 

From shaft No. 2 is driven also a centrifugal pump, which 
serves ‘he fountain. On two sides of the booth, at a distance 
of 614 ieet, are located two substantial platforms, 76 inches 
high — 3% feet wide, exhibiting various transmission 
appliances. 

The company says that it is determined to do all it 
ean to make the exhibition not only pleasing to the eye 


but instruetive and it will have in charge attendants 





who are prepared to give information of all kinds 
regarding belting and its use, 
INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBIT OF ENGINEERING 
SPECIALTIES. 


In its exhibit at the San Diego Exhibition the Lunk- 
enheimer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has undertaken 
to substantiate its claim of being the largest manu- 
facturer of high grade engineering specialties in the 
world. This exhibit, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, comprises a great variety of 
bronze, iron, ‘‘puddled’’ semi-steel and cast steel 
globe, angle, cress, check, gate, non-return boiler stop 
and throttle valves; also bronze and iron, pop safety, 
relief and blow-off valves; water columns and gages; 


whistles, ground key work, injectors and ejectors; 
bronze fittings and unions; cylinder lubricators, oiling 
devices, oil and grease cups; automobile ,and motor 
boat specialties ete. 

The Lunkenheimer display is exceptionally attrac- 
tive, its neat arrangement and the strength, durability 
and expert workmanship apparent in the specialties 
shown being calculated to impress visitors with the 
thought that the Lunkenheimer Company places qual- 
ity before everything else in its operation. 





ELECTS OFFICERS. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J., the well known manufacturer of pencils, crayons 
and graphite products of all sorts, held the annual 
meeting of its stockholders at its office in Jersey City, 
Monday, April 19. Nearly all of the holdings of stock 
were represented and the meeting proved an enthusiastic 
one, entire satisfaction with the present management 
being expressed by all present. The former board of 
directors was reélected for the term of one year: George 
T. Smith, Robert E. Jennings, George E. Long, E. L. 
Young, William G. Bumsted, J. H. Schermerhorn and 
Uarry Dailey. 

The directors elected the following officers: 

President—George T. Smith. 

Vice president—-George E. Long. 

Treasurer—J. H. Schermerhorn. 

Secretary—Harry Dailey. 

Assistant secretary and assistant treasurer—aAlbert Norris. 

















ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT OF THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, 


OF CINCINNATI, AT SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., April 26.—The market situation 
is in some respects visibly improved. Preliminary re- 
capitulations for the month show a gain in shipments 
interior, and the export movement, by reports from other Gulf 
ports as well as New Orleans, gained in volume for the week. 
One of the larger yellow pine companies notes a gain in 
shipments of over 150 cars, compared with the corresponding 
month of 1914, Another concern, whose manager takes a 
conservative view of the market, was found to have registered 
a gain of fifteen cars over its shipments for the first twenty- 
four days of April last year. A third and encouraging 
“straw” takes the form of a bulletin from a big yellow pine 
mill announcing an advance of $1 on “all material,” effective 
at once. r 

The New Orleans delegation to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Annual, to be held in San Francisco next month, 
is planning to leave for the far West about May 7. It will 
include R. H, Downman, president of the National Associa- 
tion; George E, Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 


Manufacturers’ Association ; Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, 
of the Southern Pine Association, and John L. Kaul, of Bir- 
mingham, one of the delegates from that association. The 


cypress folk probably will name their delegates at their own 
annual, to be held next week. It is likely that the gentlemen 
named will join the party. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 
SHEVEPORT,* La., April 26.—A slight improvement 


in the demand from Iowa, Nebraska and neighboring 
States was reported during the week. Though not a 
heavy call, the business was encouraging. It has prompted the 
Skene: that yard stocks must be replenished to accommo- 
aate 





late cue building activities, and that the yellow pine mills will 
feel rhe effects of the renewed operations. 

{ price situation is somewhat puzzling. Some mills are 
reported as selling at very low figures, while others are re- 
portcc to have applied a slight advance. The bulk of the 
trace, however, has not shown any price change of conse- 
que . Railroads are not doing very much buying, though a 
few orders continue to be received, with some encouraging 
Morcrics. In the northwest Louisiana oil fields, especially in 
vei over Parish, the demand continues brisk. A sales man- 
ag cently saw two buyers so anxious to get a car of lumber 
at zyerg, an oil field town just building, that blows were 
na ly averted. Each wanted the lumber to fill construction 


peets for the demand for fruit baskets and boxes this 
you are by no means bad, according to W. L. Pitts, of Mar- 
J. fex., manager of the Marshall Manufacturing Company, 
ws as returned from Richmond, Va., where he attended the 
‘navel Meeting of the fruit basket manufacturers of the 
United States. This is similar to a report by high officials of 
“ity Railroad, who, after inspecting orchards along their 
few days ago, reported prospects for bumper fruit 





Globe Lumber Company, represented by J. W. Martin, 
“rer and general manager, has opened offices in the Amer- 
Me ‘ational Bank in Shreveport, to offer its cut-over and 
orber Louisiana lands for oil and gas development through 
te The company is headed by Fred J. Bannister, of Kan- 
« "ity, as president, with R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell com- 
D as chief stockholder. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


" ACKSON, Miss., April 27.—A significant development 
"abl..: the last week has been the action of two of the 

“st sawmills in Mississippi in raising the price $1 
ae uaa feet on all items, Whether the mills are actually 
; ae this increased amount for their product can not 
m. Fi rp and many dealers are inclined to doubt the 
‘om of the move just yet, though opinion is general that a 


substantial rise is not far off. Principal demand is from the 
North and East. Orders have almost stopped for the time 
being from Chicago owing to the building tie-up in that 
city. 

Work is in progress of installing the plant and machinery 
of the Bienville Lumber Company at Forest. This concern 
recently moved from its original Louisiana domicile. It will 
take several weeks probably to get into operation. The Green 
Bay Lumber Company, a new concern, is building a mill near 
Brandon. Both these enterprises are of large proportions. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 26.—A report from For- 
est states that W. A. Davenport, of Alberta, La., presi- 
dent of the Bienville Lumber Company, arrived in Forest 
last week, accompanied by J. R. Mitchel, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, to consult with General Manager Ford as to 
the site for the big sawmill they expect to build at that point. 
It is understood that erection of the plant will start at once 
and that it will have a capacity of 115,000 feet a day. 

The Rosa Lumber Company at Picayune, which recently 
completed a new mill to take the place of one destroyed by 
fire some time ago, is running the new mill day and night. 

The Easterling Lumber Company at Ora has put its mill 
back on a six-day run. 

The mill of the Ten Mile Lumber Company, which belongs 
to the Dantzler Lumber Company at Ten Mile, Miss., was put 
in operation last week after having been closed down for 
nearly a year. 

The Brownlee Lumber Company, Shubuta, Miss., is running 
one side of its double mill at present, but will not put the 
other side in operation until later in the year. 

The Lamar Lumber Company at Clyde, Miss., is putting its 
planing mill on double shift in order to catch up with its 
heavy yard and shed stock orders. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., April 26.—While there is unques- 
tionably a better tone to the market, prices for yellow 
pine still leave a good deal to be desired. Inquiry has 
fallen off to some extent, although there still seems to be a fair 
amount of business, sufficient at least to keep the hopes of the 
trade buoyed up. A particularly pleasing piece of information 
received during the week was that one big mill after issuing 
price lists for the middle of April followed it up next day with 
an advance of $1 on the whole list. 

Weather conditions continue to improve and May is expected 
to develop good business. This feeling is bolstered up by a 
general improvement in financial conditions, prospects for good 
— and a general improvement in commercial and industrial 
affairs. 

A steady flow of small stuff continues to reach the order 
desks. Long joist and pole stock. as well as dimension have 
had a fair call, with little change in prices. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 26.—Business with the lum- 
bermen in the Birmingham district is still looking good, 
though there does not seem to be any great increase in 
actual business done over the previous week. All are in a 
cheerful mood. Inquiries of interesting tone are received and 
in many cases good business is landed. The railroads are 
asking for submission of figures on a good line of stock. 
Prices remain firm and the dealer does not seem inclined to 
change his schedule. In fact, prices have stayed up well con- 
sidering the business depression that has been on. Demand 
for special bills is good and better than for general stock. 
Building operations are going along at a good rate and the 
retailer is making some fine sales. 
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Our “Hammond Quality” 

also applies to all grades of our 

Rift Flooring 2¢"*4*"4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 
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LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us” in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal”’ 

We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 
~~ Hibernia Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., neworteans ta. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 























Louisiana Red 


— > Cypress 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 


a ER- WAKEFIEL 
PLAPTENVI Le CYPRESS CO. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Sales Office, 
ey HODGE, LA, 


Huie-HodgeLumber Co.,Lt 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 




















57 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluabie to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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tomers and ourselves as are 
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LEAF TIMBERS, is the 


quality of our 
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reer Finish 


Leaf 
We Guarantee 


Grades 







Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL’’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTY. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg.,; 
CHICAGO 
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ber Company, Inc. 


= filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
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EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
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Watertown, F'a. 


Inverness, Fla. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber an 
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Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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VULCAN IRON WORKS) 


327 NO. IRVING AVE. CHICAGO 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 24.—Florida has entered 
upon its long period of hot weather and this has stimu- 
lated local building to a considerable extent. In Jack- 
sonville the ‘‘Build Now’ campaign has proved to be most 
successful. The supply men entered into an agreement to 
reduce the price of all building material for a while, and 
this was a healthy business stimulus. From all parts of the 
State comes the information that retailers are coming into 
their own again. The mills are being asked to supply rough 
and dressed stock. Planing mill material at this writing is 
in excellent call. L 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will move its 
headquarters May 1 from the Atlantic National Bank Build- 
ing to the new Dyal-Upchurch Building, which has been 
remodeled. 

Considerable consternation has been caused among _ the 
lumber manufacturers of Florida over a bill which has been 
introduced in the State legislature. Under the provisions 
of this measure it will be unlawful for any employer to pay 
his employees in metal checks or coupons unless such checks 
or coupons are made payable to bearer. And the measure 
also provides that these checks or coupons shall not be dis- 
counted when presented for redemption on regular pay days. 
The dangers of this bill have been explained in a circular 
letter addressed by Secretary E. C. Harrell to all members 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and plans are 
being made to oppose the bill. 

Florida lumbermen are watching with considerable inter- 
est the outcome of a suit for damages brought by an em- 
ployee against the Otter Creek Lumber Company, who seeks 
to recover $300, on the allegation that he was required to 
work overtime to that amount, in violation of a State law 
that specifies that ten hours shall constitute a day’s work in 
Florida. The plaintiff avers that he was required to work 
eleven hours a day. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 26.—Lumbermen have taken 
new heart within the last two weeks, due not entirely 
to increases in output or prices, but to an optimistic 
belief that the immediate future holds great things in store. 

Steady trading has been a feature of the period, although 
most of the lots shipped have been small. Europe, particularly 
the British Isles, is exhibiting more eagerness for American 
lumber, nearly every freighter sailing for English ports carry- 
ing lumber and naval stores as well as cotton. Southeastern 
territory dealers are putting in bids to supply belligerent 
nations with lumber to be used as war material. 

Coastwise shipments are increasing rapidly and some large 
consignments have gone out during the week for New York, 
Baltimore and Boston. -Ninety-eight thousand feet cleared 
several days ago on the British steamer Dominion for Man- 
chester. 

Considerable activity is apparent among millmen and few if 
any plants are idle. It is reported that there is to be more 
than the usual amount of cutting this season, 


FOREST FIRE DAMAGE EXCESSIVE. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 26.—Forest fires have done 
more than the usual amount of destruction in western 
North Carolina, and in other parts of the State as well, 
this spring. Within the last week destructive forest fires 
have been reported from Black Mountain, Burnsville, Tryon, 
Concord, Maxton, Marion and several other points. The fire 
at Black Mountain was unusually severe and only the hardest 
efforts by large volunteer corps of fire fighters saved dwell- 
ings on the outskirts of the town. In Yancey and Transyl- 
vania counties whole communities have been engaged in fight- 
ing the flames and the damage to standing timber, and espe- 
cially to young and second growth timber, can hardly be esti- 
mated. 











FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 26.—Increase in retail buying has 
brought such a drain on yards during the last week that 
the demand of yardmen on wholesalers has sent prices 
up, especially on finished lumber, which has jumped between 
$1 to $1.50. Demand on flooring also has sent its price up 
between 50 cents to $1. 

The unusual activity of the market during the last week 
bears out the optimistic predictions of lumbermen made in 
these columns and is gencrally taken as a demonstration that 
conditions in the South are improving rapidly. The lumber 
market generally in this section is showing decided improve- 
ment every week. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFoLk, Va., April 26.—Considerably more activ- 
ity in trading was noted in the North Carolina_ pine 
market last week as compared with the previous weeks 
in April, particularly in rough lumber. Millmen seem to be in 
a more optimistic frame of mind no doubt caused by the in- 
crease in orders and this together with a general improvement 
in opinion regarding business generally throughout the country 
ean be taken as a good criterion for the future development 
of trade in all lines. Some pretty large orders were booked 
last week in box and cull lumber and also for sizes, but the 
improvement, if any, has been slight in the demand for dressed 
stock. The attitude of the box makers and others appears to 
be to hold off until the last moment to place orders, but judg- 
ing from the size of the contracts recently entered into there 
has been more liberality shown and a better confidence in the 
future. One development that will materially aid matters is 
the report that the Pennsylvania Railroad is to make large 
purchases of equipment in the near future and this action will 
no doubt be followed by other lines, especially in the North 
and East, where the Pennsy seems to be the leader. Another 
report is current that the Standard Oil Company is again on 
the market for shooks and the prospects for development in the 
export oil trade with the warring nations are good. If this 
should come true the effect on the price of box lumber would 
be instantaneous. The mills are pretty well sold ahead at 
present on box and lower lumber, the only difficulty being 
encountered to relieve them of a large portion of the stock now 
on hand is in the way of prompt shipping instructions. More 
briskness was noted in the better grades of rough lumber, 
although No. 2 and No. 3 4/4 edge prices are a trifle weaker. 
No. 1, however, has held up remarkably well under the strain. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 26.—The Panama-Pacifie Ex- 
position commissioners have approved of July 15 as the 
date to be known as the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association Day at the big fair. This day had been selected 
at the annual meeting of the association in January, subject 
to the approval of the commissioners, which has now been 
given. The N. L. E. A. may be exected to go ahead with 
arrangements for making the occasion an eventful one. The 
members are being informed of the approval and a large 
gathering of exporters on July 15 at San Francisco is 
looked for. 

Daniel MacLea has acquired the interest of George W. 
Eisenhauer in the Eisenhauer-Maclea Company,’ dealers in 
hardwoods, with extensive yards on South Central Avenue, 


— 


this city. Mr. Eisenhauer has been senior of the cor pany 
(and before that of the firm) since its organization, bi: his 
health of late has been so poor that for long periods at g 
time he has not been able to give close attention to the )usj- 
ness. Mr. MacLea holds now practically all the stock the 
company. : 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 27.—The local lumber de 
are doing a better business than they have done for «ome 
time. Pleasant weather has contributed much to this 
state of affairs. An optimistic feeling prevails all alon the 
line and the leading wholesalers and retailers see good :imes 
ahead. They base this on the fact that for a long time 
buying has been done on a hand-to-mouth basis and only 
what was actually needed for their present requirement: was 
purchased. This has resulted in stocks in their hands \eing 
very low and badly assorted. Now with a good busine<s in 
sight more liberal buying must be done, so orders are « ming 
in much more freely. 

4 Yellow pine conditions show considerable improvement, 
The demand for all items on the list is increasing and orders 
ieee Ry ty — actual ee prospects much 
er, an s e consensus that befor emeé 
will be still better. oe 
_ Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says business is fair, with prospects of becoming 
—— before long. Higher prices are looked for in the near 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, has returned from a trip to the various mills of 
the company in the South. He found conditions satisfactory, 

E. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, says that building operations are gradually improy- 
ing locally. 

C. W. Dodge, assistant sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, reports business as being very ood, 
with no reason for any complaint. 

Louis Reichart, formerly with the Summit Lumber (Com. 
pany, has gone into the commission business on his own 
account, under the name of the Marion Lumber Company 
Iie contemplates locating in the Wright Building. , 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, Grant R. Gloor, sales manager of the Hogg-Harris 
Lumber Company, and G. P. Shehan, sales manager for the 
Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, give encouraging ac- 
counts of business progress. 

The Kennett Engine & Boiler Works, of Kennett, Mo., has 
completed the building of a 20,000 capacity sawmill at Ipley, 
this State, and will begin operating it at once. The plant 
will employ about thirty men in manufacturing bay poplar 
and cypress lumber and lath. P 











ters 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 27.—The secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, in his report just 
issued on the Kansas winter wheat crop, said conditions 
are almost perfect and that the crop in nearly every county 
could not be better. He estimated that, with conditions con- 
tinuing as favorable as they now are, the crop for the year 
in Kansas would approximate 155,000,000 bushels. With 
wheat selling at about $1.50 and prospects good for a very 
stiff price throughout the year the importance of this an- 
nouncement is apparent. 

The buoyant stock market also is regarded as a most hope- 
ful sign by business men generally and lumbermen especially. 
Already there has been an increase in the number of inquiries 
for railway supplies, especially from the eastern lines, and 
with the prospects for a very heavy crop yield there is cer- 
a to be an increased demand for car material, lumbermen 
believe. 

Both city and country yards report a better volume of busi- 
ness than last week. 

J. H. Foresman, third vice president and manager of the 
retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, sizes 
up the retail situation thus: “It looks to me as if this were 
the time for the retailers to lay in supplies of lumber. Trade 
is bound to improve throughout the country; in fact, it al- 
ready is improving very considerably in this section. Our 
yards are taking more stock now.” 

It is reported from his home in Oklahoma City that T. H. 
Rogers, formerly president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and widely known as a lineyard man throughout 
the Southwest, is critically ill. Mr. Rogers has been suffering 
for some time from a stomach ailment. 

The Kansas City Stock Yards Company has inquiries out 
for about 2,500,000 feet of lumber for repair work at the 
yards. The bill is made up mostly of dimension and fencing, 
although some timbers are included. The work contemplated 
at the yards consists of the rebuilding of practically all the 
hog pens and also the building of several loading docks. The 
company also plans a change in its railway terminals and if 
that work is carried on it will mean an expenditure of close 
to $2,000,000 this spring. 





ESTABLISHES SALES HEADQUARTERS IN 
KANSAS CITY. 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 27.—The Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Company, of Three Lakes, Wash., has established its 
sales headquarters in this city and has put Burt J. 
Wright in charge of its sales department. The Three 
Lakes company manufactures hemlock, red cedar and fir 
and confines its output strictly to yard stock. The com- 
pany formerly had sales offices here with Mr. Wright in 
charge, but discontinued them some years ago when Mr. 
Wright took up the retail lumber business in Falls City, 
Neb. Mr. Wright has been connected with the lumber 
trade in Kansas City or vicinity for two decades and has 
been active in Hoo-Hoo work for years. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., April 26.—The lumber demand has 
quickened but there is little change in the price—that 
was the consensus of Houston lumber dealers and sles 
agents Saturday. Dimension continues scarce and the hcavy 
rains have interfered seriously with logging operation as 
well as the shipment of orders. now on the files. 

Four thousand three hundred creosoted pine poles wil! be 
used by the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Company 
reconstructing its line from Houston to the Louisiana bo: det, 
a distance of 113 miles. This is a condition that has ‘ong 
been sought by southern pine manufacturers, as previ isly 
white cedar has been used, and was usually shipped in ‘om 
Wisconsin, Michigan or Idaho. It is stated on good auth. rity 
that the creosoted pine poles will last from twenty to | fty 
years when properly creoseted, while the life of white «dar 
is but eight to ten years in this section. 

According to a petition filed with the clerk of the Fecoral 
Court by James A. Baker and Cecil Lyon, receivers for the 
International & Great Northern Railroad, expenditures for 
the purchase of improvements aggregating $1,000,000 in the 
vicinity of Houston are contemplated. The Internation’! & 
Great Northern was the most consistent buyer of lumber 1nd 


lumber products of any of the Texas roads during the ‘ast 
winter. 
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[ NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

s. Louis, Mo., April 27.—A> much better feeling pre- 
vails among the hardwood people than there has been 
for « long time. While the market is not so active as 
it should be for this season of the year, it is much better 
than it has been for some time and it is gradually showing 
signs of still further betterment. Orders are increasing in 
number as well as in volume. The small quantities formerly 
ealled for have given bens 4 to larger orders, indicating that 
country yards are beginning to stock up and get ready for 
their spring trade. Inquiries are also increasing materially. 


Plain sawed white oak continues to be the chief seller in 
the hardwood market, and choice red gum comes next in 
demand. Sales of poplar, ash and cottonwood are increasing. 


Cypress conditions are better than they have been for 
many months. A decidedly better feeling prevails and the 
cypress distributers locally are much pleased at the outlook. 
Country yards are coming in with increased orders. They 
are evidently beginning to replenish their badly depleted 
stocks. With pleasant weather there should be an active 
demand for cypress from now on. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, reports 
improvement in the hardwood lumber business, both locally 
and from out of town. 

W. D. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
reports they are having a_pretty good call for high grade 
plain and quartered oak. Common is not active. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 26.—Favored with very fine 
seasonable weather and a steady increase in orders 
hardwood dealers have much to be thankful for. While 
a few still complain of light business most dealers say they 
are enjoying a fine trade and all indications are for still 
further increased sales. April has shown up to be the best 
month this year and the inquiries keep coming in steadily. 
Lumbermen now look for steady betterment in sales and 
many wholesalers are buying more freely to replenish stocks 
moved out of yards recently. 

All consuming plants show steady improvement; even the 
furniture trade, which is the slowest to get going, shows some 
improvement and before long should be a big help in taking 
care of some of the medium grades. The yellow pine and 
cypress dealers on account of the improved condition of the 
building trade and consequent heavy demands upon the re- 
tailers are beginning to get some fair sized orders. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MemPHIS, TENN., April 27.—Immediately following 
the announcement of the sale of sixty cars of red gum 
for shipment to Genoa, Italy, by the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Company, of Charleston, Miss., comes the report from the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that an American 
camera company has purchased 750,000 feet of red gum for use 
in the manufacture of spools, said to be sufficient to meet the 
needs of the purchaser for only six months. Members of the 
trade have, through this big transaction, been made to see 
almost unlimited possibilities for the disposal of gum. 

Negotiations have been completed through which all the 
money needed for the building of the new bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Memphis has been secured. It is an- 
nounced that $7,500,000 is available for this purpose and that, 
with this money in sight, every effort will be made to have 
the bridge completed as soon as possible. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristoL, Va.-TENN., April 27.—Business is a little 
more brisk than it has been and there are unmistakable 
signs of substantial improvement. Most of the mills 
are running. 

The R. C. Duff Lumber Company is completing the cutting 
: a timber near Duffield, Va., and has bought an additional 
ract, 

Forest fires have done much damage the last two weeks. 





NORTHWESTERN TENNESSEE HARDWOOD 
NOTES. 


McKenzig, TENN., April 27.—The hardwood mills in 
the inland section of west Tennessee are showing more 
life and activity. Dimension stock concerns such as 
handle factories, spoke factories and also the fruit veneer 
indn tries are active. 

W. E. Bateman has a plant here for the manufacture of 
hardwood flooring and lumber and is also interested in the 


sta\ business. In the lumber end of the trade he finds an 
Improved market. 
‘en - large shingle mill of the Hines Lumber Company; of 


emphis, located at Trezevant, Tenn., has begun operation 
atter being closed down for months. The mill is now run by 
W. \W. Murray. Cypress timber is being utilized with a 
Possble capacity of 50,000 a day. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


‘CHBURG, Va., April 26.—Although prices remain 
' the same with very light demand for yellow pine, 
‘oticeable increase in the volume of orders last 
_'S construed by the leading local lumbermen to mean that 
vnehburg market will experience a deluge of orders for 
“oss that has been hanging fire several weeks. ‘ 
p 0 R. Kauffman, jr., a prominent lumberman of Allentown, 

Lae ited the Lynchburg trade this week and purchased sev- 
ce blocks of stock before returning home. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


TLE Rock, Ark., April 26.—The~ latest contribu- 
© the fund being raised for the maintenance of 


a \rkansas exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
: © received from the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
R! ig hardwood mill of the McIntyre Company at Pine 


he 

a las resumed operation again, having been shut down 

; ally since the opening of the European war. 
eae new plant of the Arkansas Oak Flooring Company 
es ne Bluff, recently erected by a local company, began 
. ‘ion Monday. The mill will produce the highest grade 
oak flooring, using about 40,000 feet of raw lumber daily. 
. ea has already purchased 3,000,000 or more feet 
ti Pe ty lumber from the timber owners and sawmills of 
} »_Poinsett Lumber Company, of Trumann, has put 800 
y = back at work, after a suspension of several months. 
t z pecs Smith Wagon Works, of Fort Smith, is running 
© hours a day, and the force is unusually large for the 
ane _C. A. Darland, assistant manager, says: ‘While we 
‘ AES with orders for the warring nations of Europe, we 
«, 2 Just as busy when peace comes on orders for our own 

‘try and for Europe.” 

a 2 qnurdette Cooperage Company, of Blytheville, plans to 
* down its plant on account of the laxity in the demand 


for staves. The plant will cut the timber on its yards and 
along the railroad, and then close down until its sheds are 
cleared of its surplus. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Exins, W. Va., April 26.—Most of the mills in West 
Virginia have resumed operation, a better market en- 
couraging them to believe that they will be justified in 
producing the usual output. While prices have not 
shown much improvement, there is unquestionably a 
more active demand. Spruce has been finding a some- 
what readier market, however, than the hardwoods. 
Bark, especially oak bark, is in strong demand. As 
indicating a somewhat healthier condition, numerous 
tracts of timber are changing hands with a view to de- 
velopment by the purchaser. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHI0, April 26.—Demand is quiet. Deal- 
ers, however, are selling rapidly and this is taken as an 
indication of a better demand the latter part of May. 
Building operations are gaining in activity and prospects are 
good for an active building season. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for bardwoods, although the trade is 
not as active as during the previous month. 

Clarence Metters has resigned as secretary of the Columbus 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange to become secretary of the 
Columbus Municipal Voters’ League. He has been succeeded 
by J. D. Mills. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 26.—Trade continues to 
look up with indications of an active business during 
May. Mertice E. Taylor, of Malay and Wertz, hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers here, and secretary of the Evans- 
ville Lumbermen’s Ciub, says collections are better now than 
they have been in many months and that the general tone of 
the trade is better. The export business has been picking up 
nicely and indications are that the local manufacturers will 
continue to enjoy a good export business the balance of the 
summer. 

Building permits issued here for the first quarter of the year 
show a decided increase over the same period of last year. In 
the first three months of this year permits were issued that 
totaled $557,812 as compared to $336,707 for the same period 
of last year. The building inspector says building operations 
in Evansville this year will exceed any in the history of the 





ty. 

Carriage, wagon and spoke manufacturers of this section are 
enjoying an increased trade and report that the outlook is 
very bright. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


- LoutsvILLE, Ky., April 26.—The Cumberland North- 
ern Railroad has been organized for the purpose of 
building a twenty-five mile line this year from Barbour- 
ville to Manchester, in Clay County. The territory to be en- 
tered, which has heretofore been without transportation facili- 
ties, is rich in timber. The Orchard Knox Lumber & Coal 
Company, formed by Charleston, W. Va., and Scranton, Pa., 
interests, owns 30,000 acres of timber near Manchester and 
will put up a mill with a capacity of. 20,000,000 feet a year 
for the purpose of developing it. Other timber owners will 
operate now that the railroad is assured. 

Louisville building operations in March aggregated $518,- 
100, this being the largest of any southern city except Balti- 
more. 

State Forester Barton organized a timber owners’ associa- 
tion last week at Jenkins. The organization covers Letcher, 
Perry, Knox, Pike and Floyd counties. The fires which 
burned early last week in eastern Kentucky were extinguished 
by heavy rains April 22. 


~ MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry AND SaGINAw, Micu., April 28.—According 
to reports by a number of the leading lumber concerns 
of the Saginaw valley, conditions are encouraging, pros- 
pects are good and the demand for lumber is steadily grow- 
ing, with prices strengthening in many cases. Navigation 
has opened and lumber vessels have sailed on their first 
trips of the season. There is an increasing activity in the 
building line with many building permits being issued and 
the outlook appears very favorable. 

The Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, reports 
that conditions and prospects are good with the lumber 
situation improving. In evidence of the optimistic busi- 
ness conditions President George Strable, of this company, 
says his plant is running full force day and night with 300 
men employed. This includes the flooring plants, the saw- 
mill, the planing mill and two salt blocks. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, reports that 
orders are coming in freely, that business is better than it 
has been for a long time, that it is continuing to improve, 
and that the prices are good. Demand is fair and there is 
plenty of building in Bay City and all other lumber points 
in the State with which this company does business, such as 
Jackson, Battle Creek and Lansing. 

Booth & Boyd, of Saginaw, report conditions as being fair. 
They have just opened a retail yard at Wyandotte. 

Of much interest to the lumbering interests of this section 
was the announcement by prominent officials that the Detroit 
& Mackinac Railroad, running north from Bay City through 
a great timber territory, will make a standard gage road of 
the Au Sable & Northwestern road, which was purchased a 
year or more ago from the Louds. 




















THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., April 28.—The lumber business was 
better in Detroit in April than in any month since the 
start of the memorable slump. This at present is espe- 
cially true of the retail demand. Long suppressed building 
has started with a vim and call for construction grades and 
interior finish lines is growing steadily. 

Permits issued last week call for a total expenditure of 
$651,050, an increase of $213,470 over the previous week. 
The work is distributed among frame, brick, concrete block 
and other structures. Medium priced frame-house construc- 
tion predominates. 

The Burton Investment Company has been incorporated 
for the purpose of building 100 new houses, to be sold on 
the installment basis. 
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NoDrip! No Waste! 


Summer heat melts common axle 
grease and the money you pay 
for it. 


DIXON’S 


Everlasting Graphite 


AXLE GREASE 


stays ‘‘put’’ and lasts from two to 
five times longer. Write for sam- 


ple No. 207-I. 
Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
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Increase Your Sales 


Why don’t youadd something to your limited 

list of articles to sell? Sell a first class wood 

preserver (Reeves) and make a good profit. 

Educate your customers to using treated lum-" 
ber. It will last twice as long and they won’t 
be so apt to buy stcel or concrete. 






Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


is easy to apply. No apparatus needed. 
Makes lumber rot proof. Therefore, makes 
satisfied customers. It is used by large con- 
cerns throughout the country. Comes in 
barrels or cans. 
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Exclusive We wanta retailer agency in 
your town. Need not carry 

Agence J not, carry 
y a large stock. Will give ex- 

clusive rights and furnish adv. matter, signs, 
samples, etc. Increase your business. Add a 
good selier. Write for agency proposition, B. 
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The Reeves Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, ° LOUISIANA. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 


Wharf Timbers 
Ties & Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 





Export Work a Specialty 





St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


( >) 
Pacific Creosoting Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











Creosoted Piling 
Bridge Timbers 
Ties, Wood Duct 
Wood Pipe 
Cross Arms 
Paving Blocks 


WOOD BLOCKS 


The Silent Pavement. 








Cargo and Rail Shipments. 
Can Load Vessels any Draft. 


OFFICE, PLANT, 
910 White Building, Eagle Harbor, 
Seattle. Wash. 
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Ke wi, go East for a Burner When Yon Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seatile?’’ 



















We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 

a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smcke Stacks. 





‘ - Repairing Done 
Over Daft Burner Built for Stimson Milf on Short Netice 


Co., Seattle, Wash. , Smokeless & Sparkles, 
Seattle Boiler Works, seatrit, wash. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works. Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Res. Phone Ballard 1209. 














FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., April 28.—General business. as 
well as the lumber trade in Grand Rapids is steadily 
improving. Yesterday there was unloaded at Gulfport, 
Miss., 160,000 feet of Cuban mahogany lumber shipped 
by the Felger-Robbins Mahogany Lumber Company, of 
Grand Rapids and Havana, the third large shipment 
made from Havana to this city by the Felger-Robbins 
company in the last few months. The lumber will be 
brought to this city in sixteen cars, arriving here in a 
few days. 


: LAKE ERIE PORTS 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OuI0, April 26.—Toledo continues to keep at 
the head of the procession so far as business prospects 
are concerned. Factories are operating more fully, many 
of them are adding to their capacity and preparing for a 
larger business ; many fine new investment structures are now 
under construction or being planned for the business section 
of the city; new schools of the most modern construction are 
being erected; apartment houses and duplex flats are numer- 
ous and new houses are springing up like mushrooms all over 
the city. ‘The value of the building permits issued last week 
amounted to $224,665, nearly $50,000 more than the list for 
the corresponding week a year ago. The business of the year 
from January 1 amounted to $2,224,665, or nearly $500,000 
worth more than the total rccord for the corresponding period 
last year. 

While there has been no heavy buying, inquiries are 
numerous and the sales of the retail dealers have been piling 
up since the coming of the warm weather. Retailers are 
prone to wait until forced to buy, but are already being 
pressed for certain stocks. 

The call from the rural districts is becoming stronger. 
Farmers in this section have their spring plowing done and 
as soon as corn planting is over they will turn their attention 
to building plans. Orders have been coming in freely al- 
ready and embrace silos, barns and residence structures. 
Silo building is especially heavy throughout northwestern 
Ohio and southern Michigan. 

















FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 27.—Lumber dealers, both 
wholesale and retail, report a substantial increase in the 
volume of business but little if any improvement in prices. 
Construction reports continue to show the present to be the 
most active building year in the history of the city. 

The steamer Argo, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, 
arrived in port from Sault Ste. Marie Saturday with 800,000 
feet of white pine lumber aboard. This is the first lumber 
cargo into this port this season. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 28.—Some of Buffalo’s larg- 
est industries have lately been receiving extensive for- 
eign orders which have tended to improve the industrial 
situation here to a great extent. An increased amount of 
building is going on in this city, the permits for the last 
week reaching 126 in number, which is the largest in many 
weeks. Frame dwellings numbered forty-three and the total 
cost of permits was $232,700. 

George M. Hoban has become the selling representative of 
Mixer & Co. in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Handlers of hemlock and yellow pine report sharp competi- 
tion between them. This market prefers hemlock for founda- 
tion work in frame house building, but yellow pine has cut the 
price in such a way that it is getting the business to a great 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 26.—The general tendency 
of the lumber market here during the last week has 
been toward betterment, both as to volume of business 
done, and as to prices, although some still claim that there 
is no price betterment. The hardwoods are in fair demand, 
in about the following order of popularity; plain oak, ash, 
basswood, quartered oak, maple, birch, beech, chestnut, 
cherry, poplar and gum. Mahogany and the fancy woods are 
in only moderate demand, but the prices hold firm. White 
pine holds its recent gains in activity, but there is only 
slight price betterment, and this is confined to certain items. 
Spruce is selling better and prices are steadier. Hemlock is 
still offered at bargain prices at times, but the surplus seems 
to be small. Cypress is reported variably, and cypress 
shingles are in good demand. Yellow pine is generally con- 
ceded to be improving slightly, in both volume consumed and 
price. North Carolina pine is moving freely, especially in 
building items. In some quarters there is an advance in 
roofer prices and box is going at a rate that will tighten its 
price. Lath are in good demand at strong prices and cedar 
shingles are in fair call. 

The Gill Lumber Company has added P. C. Hargrave to its 
selling force, to cover the Harrisburg district. He will 
make his home in that city. 

A match that is of interest to the golfing lumbermen has 
been scheduled for the near future, when William Meyer, a 
popular box-maker, will play a special match, with J. F. 
Belsterling, a crack. Both men are members of the Arono- 
mink Club, and bitter rivals, both as to playing ability and 
picturesqueness of language. Joseph Janney will act as ref- 
eree, and B. S. Gill will be the stakeholder. The match will 
be witnessed by a number of prominent lumbermen. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PirtsBurGH, Pa., April 27.—Building activity in the 
Pittsburgh district has so far improved as to place an 
entirely new complexion on the situation and indicates 
that a turn has at last set in for which the lumber industry 
has been patiently waiting. From among important building 
contractors in Pittsburgh the last week it was learned that 
an unusually large number of plans has been submitted for 
bidding, in the way of small store and flat buildings for sub- 
urban sections of the city and also for schools and church 
edifices to go up this spring. The only lack in the building 
industry remains in the dwelling house line. 

G. M. Chambers, of the Kendall Lumber Company, who has 
been representing the company in New York, with headquar- 
ters at the Woodstock Hotel, is preparing to move perma- 
nently to New York. He will open his office in the Hudson 
Terminal Building. The Kendall company reports a generally 
better average of prices. 

Several of the Pittsburgh lumber companies look for bet- 
ter export business in the near future, Some of these com- 


panies have already enjoyed a fair volume of this new }):sj- 
ness and are giving more attention each month to its poxsi- 
bilities. 

Industrial activity has taken a turn for the better in 1). \st 
of the lines in which the Pittsburgh district is vii: |ly 
interested. . 


THE EMPIRE STATE, 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
New York, April 28.—With few exceptions wh 
salers are more encouraged over the improvement in 
fundamental conditions than they have been for seversl 
weeks. While actual buying is restricted and prices are 
low, there is something about the market that indicatis 4 

turn in the tide. Salesmen returning from outlying seci 











find yard managers in a better mood and say they see the 
beginning of better things in their respective territorics, 
Orders placed for war material in which cypress and spruce 


have figured amount to considerable and several wholesa!ors 


are waiting on good business from these sources. A 
sales manager for one of the largest foundry concerns 


reports having booked better business the first four weeks in 
April than in any full month since March, 1913. Other 
large concerns say they see a slow betterment, and while 
nothing of a boom is expected to develop, the signs surely 
point to a gradual improvement. ; 

Russell Starr, well known retailer of Brooklyn, has gone 
to the Pacific coast on a pleasure trip. While there he will 
visit among some of the coast mills and, of course, take in 
the exposition. 

E. B. Engelke, formerly with William Schuette & Co., has 
joined the selling force of Haines Lumber Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., with metropolitan office 17 Battery 
Place. 

Railroad interests are overjoyed over the vetoing by the 
Mayor of the Lockwood Ellenborgen bill proposed to elim- 
inate some of the building inspection bureaus and center 
the work in one department in each borough. Builders want 
the present law improved but opposed the bill put up to the 
mayor on the ground that it did not improve conditions. In 
vetoing the measure the mayor has promised to work off 
such relief as is wanted. 

Last week’s building plans show a_ substantial increase 
over the previous week,. the figures for Manhattan being 
thirteen permits, costing $1,026,400, as compared with four 
vermits and $412,500 for the corresponding week. In Brook- 
Ivn 131 permits were filed costing $1,009,950, as compared 
with sixty-nine permits and $348,250. 


—~— 


THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., April 27.—The steamer 
Argo is due here Monday with the first cargo of lumber 
of the season, consisting of a trifle over 500,000 feet of 
dry white pine for the Twin City Lumber Company. The 
barge Ashland will be the next vessel to arrive for the same 
consignee, carrying 1,200,000 feet of similar stock. Other 
cargoes due next week are the steamer Wotan for George C. 
Mevers, the steamer Cream City and harge Harold for James 
Gillespie, steamer Fletcher for W. E. Kelsey & Son and 
steamer Langell for the R. T. Jones Lumber Company. 

The steamer Pawnee and two barges got away from the 
local port this week to load lumber for White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, who will send its tow, the steamer Smith and two 
barges, out next Monday to load for the owner's yard. 

The Eastern Lumber Companv has received word that the 
mills at Cloquet, Wis., from which it receives its supply of 
stock, will begin cutting Monday. The company plans to get 
forward the usual amount of stock. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., April 27.—Building operations con- 
tinue their gain over last year’s record in a fashion 
that raises high the hopes of the lumber trade for a 
most prosperous season’s business. New England contracts 
placed during the week ended last Wednesday exceeded the 
value of new business during the corresponding week last 
year by more than a quarter of a million. The total is given 
by a reporting company as $3,250,000 against $2,976,000 in 
1914 

















While the British demand for spruce deals is as brisk as 
ever, the difficulty of obtaining tonnage is resulting in 
small offerings of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lumber 
in the New England market. These are, however, as a rule 
only small lots sent along on little coasting schooners too 
frail for deep sea trade. Most of the larger sailing craft are 
being offered very profitable charters to England. The Ley- 
land liner Devonian sailed for Liverpool yesterday with 200 
tons of lumber included in its heavy cargo. 

The British steamer Shimosa arrived Friday with an 
oriental cargo including lumber from Manila. This is some- 
thing of a curiosity in the Boston market and the trade is 
wondering how it will go. 





PLUMBERS ON STRIKE IN SALEM. 

SaLem, Mass., April 27.—A plumbers’ strike, which 
threatens to hold up all rebuilding operations in the city, 
was called today by the Plumbers’ local union 138 
because the master plumbers would not accede to the union 
demands for certain improved working conditions. Since the 
beginning of the work of rebuilding and renovating Salem 
after the great fire of last summer this is the first labor 
organization which has refused to waive all new demands 
upon employers during the rebuilding period. 

About 150 men are now out on strike, and unless an 
adjustment is reached immediately it will have a serious 
effect on the extensive building operations. Work wil! be 
stopped on several hundred structures. The men drew UP 
their demands yesterday regarding working conditions. More 
pay was not asked for. The master plumbers today hell a 
special meeting and decided it would be impossible to grant 
demands. The strike was called immediately by the union. 





BUILDING ACTIVITY GROWING APACE. 


PortLAND, Me., April 26.—Building activity is grow- 
ing apace in Portland and in the suburban towns id- 
joining. Twenty-nine permits for new buildings hve 
been granted within the last two weeks, in additio: to 
considerable activity in the line of repairs and altera- 
tions. All of these building permits call for woo ‘en 
construction, and the majority are to be single frame 
dwelling houses for the occupancy of the owners. “he 
‘Build Now’’ propaganda was taken up here rece: tly 
and met with an enthusiastic reception. A month igo 


the more optimistic contractors and builders predicte! 4 
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very active spring for the building trades, and now even 
the pessimists admit the prophecy was quite correct. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Mg., April 26.—Not in twenty years, ac- 
cording to lumbermen, have the woods of Maine been 
so dry as now, and with small fires starting in many 
localities widely scattered there is growing fear of extensive 
forest contiagrations unless very heavy rains shall come within 
a week or two. "Thousands of men have been sent to the head- 
waicrs of the Penobscot and on the Kennebec to start the 
drives, but thus far progress has been unsatisfactory in the 
smaller streams, and withovt an immediate rise in water the 
hrook drives will have a hard time getting out. . 

Two of the Bangor mills are sawing, and two others will 


start about May 10. As yet there is no movement of lumber 
worth noting, but the feeling prevails that the season, once 
started, is likely to be much brisker than any for several years. 
on nccount of the general movement toward activity in dwell- 
ing house construction in New England this summer. 





| CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Ont., April 26.—Trade though still quiet 
for the season shows indications of improvement. Hem- 
lock, which for some time has been weak and little in 
demand is moving more freely and some lines of white pine 
are much in requisition, with a short supply until new stock 
is available. The shingle market is decidedly better owing to 
the increase in price of metallic shingles. In hardwoods birch 
and ash are in fair demand and prices firm, the winter cut of 
these woods having been small. Maple is weak and elm and 
basswood rather off in price. Latest reports from the 
Georgian Bay district are that driving will be unusually late 
on account of deferred spring rains. 

The mill of Graves, Bigwood & Co. at Byng Inlet started 
for the season last week on logs left over from last year, with 
prospects of a very full cut. Some improvements in equip- 
ment have been effected and the company looks for a busy 
season. The planing mill is also in operation. 

Many builders in Toronto have been using patent boards in 
place of lath and plaster, contrary to a city by-law which pro- 
hibits the use of this material, as increasing the danger from 
fire. ‘The building inspectors have ordered their removal 
from a number of buildings, 

A very active season in milling operations in western On- 
tario is in prospect. On May 15 the sawmill of the Pigeon 
River Lumber Company at Port Arthur will be started, em- 
ploying 850 men and working double shifts until fall. W. 
Scott, the manager, says that the company has 4,000,000 
feet board measure of logs at the mill, about 6,000,000 feet 
boomed in Pigeon River and from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of the winter’s cut ready to be towed to the mill. The 
entire stock will be cut if time permits. The Rat Portage 
Lumber Company’s mill at Kenoia began operation last week, 
having on hand a large quantity of logs carried over from 
last season. The mill will run day and night. The Keewatin 
Lumber Company’s Kenoia mill has also started with the 
expectation of running steadily throughout the season. 








FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 26.—AIl the log drives on 
New Brunswick rivers are off to a good start and sev- 
eral thousand men are engaged in the work. 

Both Boston and New York lumber buyers have been looking 
over the situation in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia during 
the last two weeks, and there appears to be a prospect of some 
improvement in business from that quarter. Lumber shipments 
from St. John to British ports have continued active, but there 
is still no prospect of getting any quantity of steam tonnage. 
livery available sailing vessel large enough to make the At- 
lantic voyage is being sought after to carry lumber from pro- 
vincial ports. 

The Partington Pulp & Paper Company, of St. John, has a 
cut of between 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 feet on the Nashwaak 
stream, and has an excellent prospect of getting it all out. 
The Pejepscot Paper Company in St. John County, has a cut 
of about 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 feet. It is announced that a 
number of steamers from the Great Lakes have been chartered 
to carry pulpwood this summer from the Miramichi and Resti- 
gouche to Maine ports. 

The legislature has passed a bill providing for the collection 
ot penalties from any who export pulpwood cut on Crown 
lands, and also confirming an order in council permitting the 
export of pulpwood to Great Britain during the war. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, OntT., April 26——A large number of men 
have been engaged in the last ten days to assist on the 
drives, It was thought a month ago, that owing to 
the absence of snow and rain there would be no log drives this 
spring. But it is found that the various tributaries of the 
OUttiwa River received considerable replenishment from the 
stow and ice in the interior, so that driving conditions are 

and are now being pushed. The principal firms operating 
he ne C. Edwards Company, the E. B. Eddy Company and 
Yrasers, 
, ext week all the lumber mills in the Ottawa Valley will 
c ‘hn operation according to present prospects. The spring 
ome unusually early and the weather the last week has 
of the summer variety. Despite earlier gloomy predic- 
us as to the outlook for the lumber trade, lumbermen now 
y - y expect the cut this summer, providing that there is 

d water supply, to be just as large as last season. 

umbermen who depend upon the local market for their 

are regarding with some apprehension a_ threatened 

« of bricklayers and masons in this city on May 1. It is 
: ‘cted to hold up spring building and thus interfere with 

cal demand for building lumber. 





tion 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


SNES, MAN., April 26.—Conditions in the lumber 
try of the prairie Provinces continue to improve. 
al of the large mills have started operations, among 
- deing the Keewatin Lumber Company, the Prince Albert 
; er Company, Lochart & Co., the Nortern Construction 
: any and the Shevlin-Clarke Company. Each reports that 
_ Solng to make large cuts this season. The Northern Con- 
ction Company has received a contract for 10,000,000 lath 
oes Minneapolis firm. This is perhaps the largest single 
age? for lath ever secured by a Canadian firm. This work 
‘2 addition to the usual cut. 
0 untry retailers report that orders are numerous but very 
me Local dealers report business rather quiet, as building 
eng have not started up yet. The whole country is 
ee She ith anxious eyes to the crop outlook. Seeding opera- 
an < never been carried out under more auspicious con- 
(jns than this year and western Canada is looking forward 
D bore prosperous fall that it has had in the history of 
ine if On Practically every lumberman is unanimous 
: 4 good crop materializes sales will exceed any previous 


year, 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, . Wis., April 27.—The lumber business 
seems to be showing slow but steady improvement. The 
general outlook is better and most buyers are placing 
their orders with a little more freedom. Greater improvement, 
especially from the factory trade, is expected a little later 
when the building season is more advanced. Stocks on hand 
at the sash, door and other interior woodwork plants are 
light and business from this source is bound to show greater 
volume just as soon as the building demand becomes a little 
more insistent. 

While more building permits were issued in Milwaukee last 
week than in the corresponding week in 1914, the total ex- 
penditures represented were somewhat less. Last week 15:3 
permits were granted for structures to cost $305,180, while 
during the same week a year ago 128 permits were granted, 
representing an investment of $466,150. The building in- 
spector says that judging from the amount of new building 
which is being planned the present season ought to establish 
a new high record for building investment. Architects say 
that they are working on several large projects. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has issued an inter- 
esting and valuable bulletin on the Wisconsin movement for 
industrial safety, showing that many lives have been saved 
by the educational campaign which has been carried on. The 
report mentions Milwaukee in particular and says that won- 
ders have been accomplished in the reduction of accidents. A 
large part of this is credited to round table conferences of 
foremen and superintendents in the factories and shops. 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., April 27.—Forest fires and low water 
are conditions with which northern Wisconsin lumbermen 
are contending in April—incidents that have no prece- 
dent. What seems the largest fire was that on Rib Hill and 
southwest of it several miles from Wausau. Considerable 
timber was burned and endangered the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany’s holdings and those of the Fenwood Lumber Company. 

The first shipment of lumber trom Marinette was made last 
week by the steamers Pallow and Delta, both Hines boats, 
which cleared for Chicago. The cargoes, consisting of hem- 
lock, were loaded at North Ludington. The steamer Carter 
will leave Monday with hardwood tor the Keith Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

The Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, of this city, held a ban- 
quet last Thursday and listened to an address by E. L. Canters 
on an employers’ benefit association. E. L. Mundin presided 
as toastmaster. I’. O. Meyers, president of the organization, 
has resigned. 














A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., April 26—The Hatten Lumber 
Company, of New London, banked about 3,000,000 feet 
of mixed timber at Freeman’s Siding, east of Bowler, 
last season and has been loading out about ten cars a day for 
some time. Extensive summer clearing operations are also in 
progress in the vicinity. 

Andrew Jensen, of New London, cut 2,000,000 feet of logs 
near Elton and Pelican Lake in two camps last season. Lack 
of snow prevented cutting 4,000,000 feet as bad been planned. 
Summer crews are maintained at both camps cutting ties 
and peeling hemlock bark. Mr. Jensen also has another 
1,000,000 feet of logs on skids in the woods. 

The A. Cychosz mill at Elderon is being operated this sea- 
son by John Taggart. The Healy mill at Volar is in opera- 
tion and later custom, shingle and lath sawing will be taken 
up. The sawmill] at Big Falls has begun its season’s opera- 
tions. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., April 27.—The rains that came in this 
vicinity during the last few days greatly relieved the 
forest fire situation and no serious damage to timber has 
been reported. 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company reports that busi- 
ness is slightly on the mend. ‘The company plans to do 
practically the same amount of summer logging as in former 
seasons. 

The Schroeder mill at Ashland will start operations this 
year about the first week of May. 

After having been closed down for the last six months the 
Park Falls Lumber Company’s mill will resume operation 
Tuesday. . During the shutdown new machinery has been 
installed, additions have been built and many other improve- 
ments made which are expected to increase the capacity of 
the plant by about 50,000 feet a day. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


WAUSAU, Wis., April 27.—Doud & Sons, of Winona, 
began season’s operations at their sawmill at Marsh Mon- 
day. The company has 5,000,000 feet of timber to cut, a 
mixture of hemlock, hardwood and pine. The cut this year is 
not as large as usual, owing to the delay caused by the con- 
struction of the six-mile spur into the company’s timber 
holdings. 

The Wisconsin State Railroad Commission has submitted 
its decision in the Bekkeda! Lumber Company’s suit for lower 
freight rates on lumber from Couderay to Westby, Viroqua, 
Coon Valley, Sun Prairie, Edgerton and Grays Mills. The old 
rate to the three first-mentioned points was 14 cents per hun- 
dredweight, which was reduced to 12 cents by the commission. 
The rate to Sun Prairie and Edgerton was reduced from 17 
to 13 cents, while that to Grays Mills was reduced from 241% 
cents to 14 cents. 


IN WEST CENTRAL WISCONSIN. 


Eau CuairE, Wis., April 28.—Local millmen say this 
market has been more or less favored, and has enjoyed 
its share of the trade. Box material and crating stock 
are included among the products for which there is little 
demand. Locally the trade is fairly active owing to the 
building projects under way, but there are few large orders 
from distant points. The large mills are all in operation, 
but operators express little optimism as to conditions in 
the near future. Demand is strong for white cedar shingles. 
Not enough are being manufactured to supply the orders 
which are being booked. The lath market is almost as 
active as the shingle market. 
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THE Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark., be- 
lieves in the use of wood instead of substitutes where- 
ever feasible, but nevertheless has come to the conclu- 
sion that water barrels about the plant can be more effi- 
ciently constructed of old conveyor pipe than by the 
use of empty oil barrels, which are worth 75 cents apiece 
for return to the oil company. Wooden barrels must be 
kept full of water in order to remain tight, but the 
chief objection to them is that they afford breeding 
places for mosquitoes, which fouls the water and causes 
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We ship Fir Flooring and Lumber; Cedar Siding 
and Shingles in Straight or Mixed Cars and 
are shipping all stock orders within 48 hours. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EVERETT W. ASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
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with any kind of competition; in appearance, 
workmanship and durability they are there 
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want to tell you more in detail. Interested ? 





We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Col in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


Th: Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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W. C. ASHENFE!.TER, - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Mandiest thing ‘or the purpose you have ever seen. 
hardwood lomberman snould have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finge 
straps. Size of book, closed, 4%4x8%4 inches. Price pe: 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
rages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 24.—Lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest are more optimistic than they have been for 
several months. This is due largely to the increased de- 
mand from the middle West and the East. It is also 
felt that as the season advances the demand for western 
lumber on the Atlantic seaboard will strengthen. 

J. J. Herlihy, who has charge of sales for the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, Port Angeles, returned 
this week from a two weeks’ business trip to Los An- 
geles and San Diego, where he sold several cargoes of 
lumber for his company. He returned to the mill at 
Port Angeles, but will be in Seattle next week to make 
his permanent headquarters at the company’s offices in 
the Hoge Building. Michael Earles, president of the 
company, is still in the East. 

Thomas Gittins is the new head of the timber depart- 
ment of John Davis & Co., large realty brokers of this 
city. Mr. Gittins came to Seattle in 1884 and is well 
acquainted with the timber affairs of this State and 
Oregon and British Columbia. He has had charge of 
logging operations on the Coast for years. 

L. H. Collins, of the Collins Lumber Company, and 
J. G. Robson, of the Timberland Lumber Company, of 
New Westminster, B. C., were in Seattle this week. 

‘There seems to be a wide difference of opinion among 
lumbermen as to the actual condition of the industry,’’ 
said C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company. “With us 
business is improving and we are enjoying a good trade. 
The bulk of the business is for house orders.” 

Edward H. Schafer, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, has returned from an extended trip 
in the middle West. While in Chicago he opened an office 
with W. C. King in charge. “I believe conditions in the lum- 
ber trade are improving,” said Mr. Schafer. 

A. C. Mears, traffic manager of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, has received from one of the biggest lumber deal- 
ers in Muscatine, Iowa, a request for lumber rates through 
the Panama Canal to New Orleans, from which point it is 
intended to ship cargoes to Muscatine up the Mississippi by 
barges. 

E. J. Bartells, an experienced engineer, has taken charge 
of the wood block paving department of the Pacific Creosot- 
ing Company. 

Salmon packers of the North Pacific Coast used about 
30,000,000 feet of lumber for packing boxes last season. As 
it is expected the pack for 1915 will greatly exceed that of 
1914 it is estimated the packers will use approximately 40,- 
600,000 feet this year. The pack in 1915, it is estimated, will 
be 6,500,000 cases. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has re- 
turned to Seattle from an extended trip through the East. 
His investigations of the Atlantic coast markets showed that 
in the eight months the Panama Canal has been open 80,000,- 
G00 feet of Pacific coast lumber has been shipped through the 
waterway. He pointed out that these shipments were made 
in spite of the scarcity of tonnage. Mr. Bloedel predicted 
that when shipping conditions return to normal an aggregate 
of 250,000,000 feet of western lumber will pass through the 
canal each year. He said there seems to be a marked im- 
provement in business conditions in the East. He declared 
that when peace is declared in Europe billions of feet of 
lumber will be needed in the war zone. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., April 24.—J. G. Dickson, secretary 
of the Pacific States Lumber Company and vice presi- 
dent of the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, will leave 
next week on a month’s business trip east that will take him 
as far as Chicago, visiting the various sales representatives 
of the two companies through the middle West. Both mills 
are operating but find little improvement in demand and no 
improvement in values. 

Fir prices continue low and weak, according to T. J. Hand- 
forth, of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company. Some 
demand comes in right along, he says, including requests for 
yard stock, mostly for quick shipments, indicating low stocks 
in the yards. On the whole, spring trade has been quiet, Mr. 
Ilandforth says, and he hardly looks for much improvement in 
the market while the war lasts unless there should be a spurt 
in the rail demand between the time farmers quit spring work 
and the time harvest begins. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. officials 
are completing arrangements for moving the headquarters 
offices of the association May 1 from here to Seattle. Secre- 
tary Thorpe Babcock plans to leave about the 1st for the 
South to take in the California expositions and also the 
National association meeting at San Francisco. 

Two fires in logged-off lands, the earliest of any season in 
years, were reported Tuesday between Mineral and Elbe on 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad in the Mount Tacoma foothills. 
No damage was reported. P. T. Harris, acting supervisor of 
the Rainier National Forest, said several fires had been re- 
ported outside the reserve the last week. He said the danger 
of forest fires had been advanced six or eight weeks this 
season owing to the light fall of snow in the mountains during 
winter. The Government now has ten rangers in the forest 
and will send in fifteen more between May 1 and 10 and the 
Washington Forest Fire Association and State forestry depart- 
ment will also probably be sending rangers into the field in 


Foe li. Burnside, sales manager for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, left the first of the week for 
Denver, Colo., to be absent a month or so. During his 
absence the sales will be looked after by his assistant, A. H. 
Landram. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PorTLAND, OrE., April 24.—Jacob Mortensen, of Oak 
-ark, Ill., president of the Peninsula Lumber Company, 
of this city, and interested in the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Company, Klamath Falls, Ore., spent a week in Portland 
recently looking over the situation. Mr. Mortensen says 
there is a general feeling throughout the country that condi- 
tions are improving. 

Phillip Buehner and associates have sold their interests 
in the Carlton Lumber Company, at Carlton, Ore., to the 
Ladd interests, which owned the mill. Mr. Buehner is now 
in New York on a business and pleasure trip. He will inves- 
tigate the prospects of Pacific coast lumber on the Atlantic 
coast. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
Spokane, Wash., was a recent visitor. He reports that con- 
ditions in the Inland Empire have much improved. 

Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber. dealers here, with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, have a representative 
in Europe in the expectation of an active demand for lumber 
as soon as rebuilding of the devastated cities and commu- 
nities shall begin. : : 

The various county fire patrol associations met recently and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 


FROM -THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


HVERETT, WASH., April 26.—The plants of the Clow -h- 
Hartley Company and the Jamison Shingle Company 
which have an enormous output of shingles, are get! ng 
ready to resume operation here, after a shutdown of seyral 
weeks, which followed the refusal of men to accept a ow 
wage schedule made necessary by conditions. The mills have 
constructed boarding and bunkhouses at the mills in ord: 
avoid strife. It is expected that a number, at least, of ‘he 
old employees will return to work under the new conditi 
The mills that resumed during recent weeks are all opera 
steadily and the owners assert that they have no troubl« in 
getting sufficient men to keep full crews. 

The Everett Timber Company recently made its first jay- 
ment of $128,000 on the purchase of 400,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Tulalip reservation, the amount constituting 
10 percent. : 

The Mackie Mill & Mercantile Company, of Ballard, las 
purchased the Moose Shingle Company’s mill at Gold Basin, 
The mill has a capacity of 150,000 shingles daily. A sive 
oe Ms being built and will be operated in connection with the 
plant. 

_ Rucker Bros. have commenced the cutting of 60,000,000 
med of timber purchased from the Indians of Tulalip reserva- 
ion. 

The equipment of the old Johnson-Dean sawmill at Robe 
has been sold to the Chicago Machinery & Equipment Com- 
pany, of Seattle. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., April 24.—The near future 
holds the possibility that the American Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Sumas will resume operation. It has 
just been bid in by the Union Machinery & Supply Company, of 
Seattle, and the buyer desires, if the bid is accepted, to operate 
the plant. The mill's daily capacity is 50,000 feet. 

Upon his return from New York and Chicago, where he went 
a month ago, J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills and of the West Coast Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, declared that the opportunity for Douglas fir in the East 
is great since the opening of the Panama Canal, but before the 
business can expand to its destined huge proportions more 
vessel tonnage, now the great need of the Pacific coast cargo 
mills, will have to be made available. Mr. Bloedel says that 
Douglas fir has been entering the eastern markets at the rate 
of 125,000,000 feet annually since the canal was opened. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 

KLAMATH FALLs, OrE., April 24.—The city council 
of Roseburg has called a spevial election for June 3 
at which time the people will vote upon bonding the 
city for $300,000 to be expended in building a standard gage 
railroad from Roseburg to the extensive timber holdings of 
Kendall Bros. on the North Umpqua River near the Cascade 
Forest Reserve. 

A sixty-horsepower turbine, the first of its kind in southern 
Oregon, is being installed in the plant of the Young Lumber 
Company at Cottonwood. When this is in running order, the 
plant will be able to cut 20,000 feet of lumber in an eight-hour 
run, and it will open for business running less than capacity 
this season. 

Robert A. Johnson, head of the Klamath Manufacturing 
Company, has just taken over the lumber and box shook con- 
tracts of the Orr Lake Lumber Company, whose plant at Bray, 
Cal., was recently destroyed by fire. With the new business, 
the annual output of the Klamath company will be doublec. 

Sutherlin, Ore., besides being famed as a fruit growing 
section, is destined to become a lumber center also. A sawunill 
site, 187 acres in extent and a mile and a half from Sutherlin, 
has been deeded to the Roach Timber Company, which is build- 
ing a standard gage railroad each from the city 20 or 25 miles to 
an immense body of timber at the head of the Calapooia River. 
This tract contains between 75,000 and 80,000 acres, and 
cruisers estimate that about 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
will be marketed through the building of this road. Besides 
the 187-acre site, another site of 192 acres, six miles from 
Sutherlin, has also been deeded to the Roach company. When 
the company begins sawmill operations, it expects to have a 
daily output of 25 carloads, and as business improves the 
company expects to increase this output. R. M. Fox is man- 
ager of the company. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 24.—Reports come from vari- 
ous sections of the district that mills and lumber camps 
are operating full blast. 

The Russell & Pugh Lumber Company is building a dry kiln 
and has installed a boiler adding 100 horsepower to its mill 
at Harrison, Ida. The Harrison box factory reports business 
in fair shape with plenty of orders to keep the plant in 
operation. 

With the litigation that has kept the Duluth Lumber 
Company’s plant idle this spring settled, it is reported that 
the plant will soon start with a full crew. 

The Edwards-Bradford Lumber Company, which operates 
a big mill at Elk, is closing out its eight retail yards in 
eastern Washington and will devote its whole attention to the 
wholesale business. The mill at Hlk is operating to capacity. 

According to a report from Lewiston, Ida., an agent for 
John W. Mariner, of Milwaukee, has bought at Orofino the 
timber estimated at 30,000,000 feet from approximately 1,200 
acres of State land. Over 40 percent of this is white pine. 
It is understood that Mariner is connected with the Scofield 
Timber Company, which already owns 40,000,000 feet adja- 
cent to that just purchased. 

















FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., April 24.—Improvement in the de- 
mand has been marked during the last ten days and prices 
are somewhat stronger than they have been for several 
months. All mills throughout the district have a considerable 
amount of business booked for immediate shipment and are 
operating their shipping departments to full capacity. Crop 
conditions in eastern Montana are reported to be good and it 
looks now as if a bumper crop would be harvested. Retail 
lumbermen throughout the State believe that if a good crop is 
— considerable building will be done over the entire 
State. 

Sawmills of this district are now all in operation and are 
turning out several million feet a day. The estimated cut 
for the year 1915 aggregates about 200,000,000 feet, which 
will be increased materially should market conditions warrent. 
Log drives throughout the district are progressing nicely. 
_W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, transacted business at Kalispell the tirst 
of the week. He said the company began its log drives down 
the Flathead River the first of the week and that it will 
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have .pproximately 20,000,000 feet of logs to bring out of the 
Flathead and its tributaries this spring. The mill at Somers 
is beins operated on a day and night shift and is turning out 
appr: .imately 250,000 feet in twenty hours, about 40 percent 
of wich is being cut into railroad ties for the Great Northern 
ay ‘cen retail lumber dealers from points in Dakota and 


east Montana, representing the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
yator Company, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
visia«! this district this week on a mill and logging camp 
inspeciion tour and while here were guests of the Libby Lum- 


per Company and the Eureka Lumber Company. 

T. |. Shevlin, head of the vast Shevlin timber and lumber 
inter <ts, was in Libby the first of the week from Minneapolis, 
Minn... on a tour of inspection of his various properties. Mr. 
Shevlin said the country had struck rock bottom. ‘We have 
turn:« the corner safely,” said he, ‘and in my judgment there 
will a steady increase in business from now on. There 
are good times, splendid times, ahead of us, and those who 
are wise enough to at this time make preparation for these 
good times will be the fortunate ones when they reach us.” 





CALIFORNIA 

















FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 
San Francesco, April 24.—The clearings of the banks 
of this city totaled $51,619,000 during the week, showing 
a gain of $1,715,000. The local financial situation is 


strong, with the banks making excellent showings as to re- 
sources, Some substantial progress has been made of late as 
to reorganization and readjustments of the affairs of several 
yery large Coast concerns with offices in this city. The lines 


of such corporations include lumber, salmon, electric power 
and electric railway. The proposal to authorize a $34,500,000 
bond issue for the purchase of the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany’s system failed to secure the necessary two-thirds vote 
at the special election on April 20. 

The fact that the city already had a $48,000,000 bond issue 
available for the construction of a new water system which is 
to supply mountain water from the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
was a large factor in this decision of the people. When 
actual construction work is under way on the new system a 
big-force of men will be given employment. 

While several of the prominent lumber shippers say there 
has been no improvement in lumber market conditions since 
the last report was made, reports from various Coast points 
have a tendency to make one optimistic as to the future. 

Among the encouraging features are said to be an almost 
normal rail movement of fir from northern mills to the east- 
ern market and a slight improvement in the Australian de- 
mand, limited, however, thus far by the difficulty of securing 
suitable vessels for the long offshore trip under the present 
abnormal conditions in shipping circles. The eastern market 
for California white pine has been fair of late, and it is 
expected that the mills will make almost a normal cut, as a 
whole. 

Local lumber shippers were gratified to learn that the 
Western Pacific railroad had been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to refund switching charges, at 
$2.50 per car, collected at Los Angeles or San Francisco be- 
tween August 12, 1914, and April 1, 1915. The commission’s 
finding that such charge was unwarranted was upheld by the 
Supreme Court several months ago. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL, April 24.—Conditions on the 
whole are satisfactory and the continued optimistic re- 
ports from the East are received with pleasure as it 
encourages the impression current here that things are on the 
mend. Dealers say that while they could take care of more 
business they have no complaint to make, as business is con- 


siderably better than it was a few months ago. ‘There is a 
larger demand for houses and with money easier it is possible 
to go ahead with considerable construction work that has 
been hitherto delayed. 

Oregon pine sawed to order brings the same prices and an 
upward trend is not unexpected. Demand keeps up with 


supply and a higher range of prices is looked for should the 
buying in cther parts of the country or by the railroads pick 
up. Stocks are low and would soon disappear with a slight 
increise in volume, 

The Pioneer Lumber Company has removed its yards and 
office at Hollywood several blocks south of the former loca- 
tion, which was growing to be too cramped for its increasing 
business. At the new location the company has a railroad 
spur and has installed end piling racks for the lumber. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 26.—The Minnesota legis- 














lature has adjourned without doing any particular dam- 
age to the lumber industry. At the last minute the 
low house passed the ‘“‘anti-discrimination” bill modeled on 
Soutli Dakota’s law, but it failed to get anywhere in the 
Seitc. The bill would prohibit a company which owns more 
then one yard from selling at different ‘prices in different 
towns, after allowing for the difference in freight. 


‘ccretary H. §. Childs, of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
tur 's’ Association, has gone for his annual vacation trip 
West, He will visit a son in Montana, look at his fruit farm 
ishington, and get to San Francisco in time for the con- 
MM. “ of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


cgates who will represent the Northern Pine Manufac- 
Association at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association meeting in San Francisco include Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, accredited from the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany, Virginia, Minn.; William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., from the Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., 
and J. Neils, of the J. Neils Lumber Company, Cass Lake, 
Minn. Others will attend, but acceptances have not been 
received. 

The Liberty Lumber Company, retail yard operator, has 
moved its officers from the Security National Bank Building 
to the Soo-First National Building. D. H. McMullen has also 
moved his wholesale offices to the big new building, from the 
Lumber Exchange. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Minn., April 28.—Lumber manufacturers and 
brokers report moderate movement in lumber and grad- 
ually improving general conditions and outlook. The 
outlook for the industry has improved, one manufacturer 
says, 20 percent in the last sixty days. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake and the Bradley Timber & 
we Supply Company report good sales during the last 
week. 

Alger, Smith & Co. resumed operation for the season at 
their mill at the west end in this city. Manufacturing be- 
gan last Monday, when 200 men were put at work. The 
Rice’s Point mill owned by this company resumed operation 
about a month ago, as did the Mullery-MecDonald mill. The 
Cook & Ketcham mill at Tower began sawing April 22. 
crew of 160 men is employed. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmaHa, Nes., April 26.—Many of the big lumber 
orders from out in the State, placed a month ago to be 
filled May 1 and May 15, must now be filled at once. 
The big wholesale concerns of Omaha have had “hurry-up” 
calls from the dealers in the State to fill these orders a week 
or two weeks earlier than they were originally contracted for. 
This is looked upon as a particularly good sign, and lumbermen 
feel elated over the prospect. 

“This is largely for what I call municipal business through- 
out the State,” said one of the leading sales managers in 
Omaha, “it is not from the farmers. The bad roads until 
late in the spring hindered the tarmers and accordingly caused 
them to hold back their business. But the fellow that has 
been intending to build an addition to his store, or his plant 
for some years, now has the money and is going to build this 
spring. And, too, many municipal and county buildings, 
school houses, churches, lodge halls, and so on, are to be built 
this spring.” 

“We are doing more business this month than in any April 
during the last three years,’ said Austin P. Braun, sales 
manager of Walruth & Sherwood, a company that serves many 
retail yards in Nebraska and Iowa, and owns a string of 
Nebraska yards. 

That the farmers of the State are prosperous this year is a 
well-known fact on account of the huge crops they raised last 
year, and the war-prices they received for them. This, to the 
lumbermen, means that the farmers will eventually buy lumber 
later in the season. 


GOVERNMENT SELLS SHINGLE BOLT TIMBER. 


At Portland, Ore., the district forester has just ap- 
proved a sale of approximately 27,700 cords of national 
forest timber, the purchasers being the Mackie Mill & 
Mercantile Company, of Gold Basin, Wash. This timber 
is situated on an area of approximately 220 acres cover- 
ing the water shed of Black Creek on the Snoqualmie 
National Forest and contains approximately 11,700 cords 
of western red cedar, 15,750 cords of western hemlock 
and 250 cords of amabilis fir. Under the agreement 
with the Forest Service the purchaser has until May 31, 
1919, for the cutting and removal of the timber. For 
the cedar the stumpage price paid is $1.30 a cord and 
for the hemlock and fir 30 cents a cord. The total sale 
will amount to approximately $40,000, of which amount 
35 percent will revert to the State for the benefit of 
roads and schools. 











A CONVENIENCE FOR THE NEW LUMBER 
COLONY. 


Commemorating the sixtieth year of its entrance into 
conservative banking, the Greenebaum Sons Bank & 
Trust Company on Monday, May 3, will occupy new 
quarters in the Lumbermen’s Exchange Building, now 
receiving its finishing touches at LaSalle and Madison 
Streets, this city. In the new location the Greenebaum 
bank has what is said to be ‘‘one of the finest banking 
homes of the kind in the country, with all branches of 
banking under one roof.’’ The new premises will be 
reached from LaSalle Street by an especially attractive 
entrance, which leads also to the safety deposit vaults, 
located in the basement of the building. The bank also 
is reached by seven elevators as well as from the public 
lobby of the Lumbermen’s Exchange Building. Ma- 
hogany in combination with Hauteville marble are used 
for the finish of the bank interior, resulting in beautiful 
effects. Attractive meeting and rest rooms have been 
installed and the bank fittings are generally of the lat- 
est, most approved and substantial construction. 

The Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Company was 
established by Elias Greenebaum in 1855, making the 
enterprise so far as known the oldest of its kind in 

Chicago. Its founder, at 
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BANKING 


EXCHANGE BUILDING. 





FLOOR GREENEBAUM SONS BANK & TRUST COMPANY, LUMBERMEN’S 


the age of 93, is still active 
in its conduct. The bank 
has a capital of $1,500,000 
and surplus of $350,000 and 
does a_ general banking, 
trust, loan, foreign and in- 
vestment business. It has 
handled some of the most 
important bond flotations 
in Chicago in recent years. 
The business of the bank is 
in the hands of three gen- 
erations of the Greenebaum 
family, which has _ been 
prominent in Chicago bank- 
ing since the early com- 
mercial history of the city. 
The excellent facilities and 
location of the Greenebaum 
bank will prove factors of 
much convenience, especial- 
ly to lumbermen of Chicago. 
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Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 








Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 











POND UNUM TMNT LULU 


Atlas Lumber Company | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fix Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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( Washington Fir California Redwood } 
Cedar and Spruce . Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. J 


WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 


Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
logearithmic and many other tables. 























Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. z 
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INLAND _EMPIRE/ 


TE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE. || 


Idaho White 
Pine 


Pattern and Special Stocks 

















AW. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


Factory and Yard Stocks. 
1128 Old National Bank Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH. 














Our Saw 
Mill at 
Rose Lake. 






ommmeees AS We grade it and 
— ship it has proved 
to scores of Eastern Factory and Yard Buyers that it 
possesses value far in excess of its reputation. Let us 
prove this. 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 
Rose Lake Lumber Co., *°Dako"” 


DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
~ 











Send us your Inquiries for 


LARCH 
AND 
CEDAR 
LUMBER 





Telegraph Address, 


DOVER, 
Sandpoint, Idahe 


IDAHO. 


Chas. A. Weiss | Idaho White 


DOVER LUMBER CO., 








1303 Old National 
Bank Building 


SPOKANE, - 


Western Pine 


WASH. Good Grades 


Prompt Shipments 











The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 





SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 
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Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 








1 E.T. Chapin Co., sroxane, wasi. 
s 








“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











T. W. Girard, of Barlow, Ky., the veteran hardwood 
man, was in Chicago this week. 


J. H. Faust, of Paducah, Ky., of J. H. Faust & Co., 
made a selling trip to Chicago this week. 


H. C. Hossafous, of Dayton, Ohio, a veneer man, was 
in Chicago Tuesday on a veneer selling expedition. 


Earl Kenyon, of Oshkosh, Wis., sales manager for 
the Paine Lumber Company, was in Chicago Thursday. 


E. H. Beckner, of Poplarville, Miss., of the Beckner- 
Napier Lumber Company, was in Chicago last Satur- 
day. 


Bruce Odell, of Manistique, Mich., general manager 
of the Consolidated Lumber Company, was in Chicago 
Monday. 


H. F. Below, of Stanley, Wis., secretary and man- 
ager of the Below Lumber Company, visited Chicago 
this week. 


L. K. Baker, of Odanah, Wis., president of the J. 8. 
Stearns Lumber Company, spent Wednesday and Thurs- 
day in Chicago. 


N. E. Holden, of Danville, Ill., a former president of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Chicago Tuesday. 


D. S. Watrous, of Little Rock, Ark., secretary and 
manager of the Little.Rock Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, was among the week’s visitors to Chicago. 


R. J. Lockwood, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary and 
treasurer of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, 
was in Chicago this week on his way east. He will 
return to Chicago in about ten days. 


E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Babcock 
interests, passed through Chicago Monday on his way 
to attend the meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Madison, Wis. 


L. H. DeZote, of Traverse City, Mich., secretary and 
treasurer of the W. E. Williams Company, was in Chi- 
cago Monday of this week, in consultation with the 
Chicago sales representatives of that company. 


M. E. Botts, Chicago representative of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, and Vicegerent Snark for 
the northern district of Illinois, with offices in the 
Monadnock Building, was on.a brief eastern trip this 
week. 


R. E. MacLean, of Wells, Mich., C. E. Gill, of Wau- 
sau, Wis., C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., and Earl 
Palmer, of Paducah, Ky., were among the well known 
hardwood lumbermen who came to Chicago to attend 
the funeral of the late O. O. Agler. - 


M. J. Truman, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, left Monday for a visit to the Pacific 
coast in general and in particular to that company’s 
western office in the Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. Truman’s visit to the Coast is chiefly on business 
but he will probably take a passing glance at the San 
Francisco fair before he returns. 


C. L. Faust, of Jackson, Miss., president of the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Company, was in Chicago several days 
this week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices 
an appreciated visit. In speaking of trade Mr. Faust 
said that conditions are gradually improving and during 
the last week or two the order files have assumed satis- 
factory proportions, 


H. T. Krieger, who for the last twelve years has 
been manager of the Union Lumber Company at James- 
town, N. Y., will now conduct a wholesale hardwood 
lumber business under his own name at Jamestown, as 
the company has discontinued business at that place. 
Mr. Krieger has had many years’ experience and from 
1892 to 1903 was connected with Scatcherd & Son, of 
Buffalo. 


W. W. Gamble, of Wausau, Wis., secretary of the 
Wausau Lumber Company, was in Chicago Wednesday. 
When accused of being here on a lumber selling expedi- 
tion he said that he came to Chicago merely to tell the 
trade how well he liked them and to assure them that 
he is holding their stock for them until they are ready 
for it. He said he is sorry that Chicago is not buying 
more lumber, but had not given up hope. Hemlock, 
he said, is moving quite freely because of a good build- 
ing material demand. In hardwoods birch is quiet, but 
considerable of the higher grades of rock elm is going 
to Detroit for use in spokes, felloes ete. 


A sale of interest this week was that of five cars 
of 114 and 2-inch tank cypress going to St. Catharines, 
Ont., for greenhouse use. This stock has generally 
been shipped milled, but a plant has been established 


in St. Catharines which will take the cypress in the 
rough and machine it. Under ordinary conditions there 
is no Canadian duty on rough cypress, while there js 
one of 25 percent on machined stock, and the plant at 
St. Catharines will have the advantage by milliiy the 
stock on the other side of the line. Right now, how. 
ever, there is a 74% percent war tax in effect, so that 
the shipment will need to pay some duty even in the 
rough. This sale was a feature of a considerable 
cypress tank stock movement in Chicago, several orders 
having been placed for 2-inch rough eypress during 
the week. 4 

J. J. Adams, who for the last two years has been 
employed as traveling representative for the B. Heine. 
mann Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., has recently 
formed a connection with the Gill-Dawley Lumber Con- 
pany, of Wausau, as sales manager. Mr. Adams is well 
qualified for this responsible position by reason of his 
several years’ mill and office experience with the G. W, 
Jones Lumber Company at Forrest City, Ark., and his 
two years with the B. Heinemann Lumber Company, 
The Gill-Dawley Lumber Company is a large wholesaler 
of northern hardwoods, and the sales department. will 
now be under the direction of Mr. Adams. 


Charles F. Simonson, of Chicago, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Ex. 
change, will leave May 1 for an extended trip to the 
Pacific coast, visiting the redwood district of Cali- 
fornia and the San Francisco Exposition, Portland, 
Ore., Grays Harbor, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle and 
Everett, Wash. He expects to return to Chicago 
June 8, in time for the annual meeting of the Inter. 
insurance Exchange which will be held June 15 in 
Chicago. Mr. Simonson said that the Exchange, which 
practically began business February 15 with $654,000 
worth of business has added enough since then so that 
it has over $1,500,000 worth of insurance in force. 


EK. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore., general manager of 
the Douglas Fir Sales Company, stopped off in Chicago 
for a day or two this week en route east. He paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a very pleasant call on Wednes- 
day and during the course of conversation said he never 
saw better prospects for a good crop than he witnessed 
while passing through Nebraska and Iowa and he feels 
that a large trade will develop this fall. He said west 
coast manufacturers have been greatly interested in 
the work of the Government in compiling statistics on 
the cost of lumber production, which he believes will 
be a great help to the manufacturers, as well as to the 
public in general. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, is leaving Saturday, May 1, on a 7,000- 
mile trip, which will keep him moving until June 4. 
At St. Louis he will be joined by Mrs. Kellogg, who 
has been visiting in the southern part of Illinois, and 
from there they will proceed to Memphis, attending 
the meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association at New .Orleans May 5. Secretary Kel- 
logg and Mrs. Kellogg will then visit the San Fran- 
cisco and the San Diego expositions and attend the an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, expecting to arrive in San Francisco May 
10. They will remain on the Pacific coast three weeks, 
returning via the northern route. 


Frank M. Neff, of Pittsburgh, Pa., general agent for 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, and the Associated Lumber Mutuals, 
was in Chicago Thursday on his way homeward froma 
trip lasting nearly seven months on the Pacific coast 
which took him through Washington, Idaho, Oregon and 
California. He visited a large number of retail lumber 
yards and lumber manufacturing plants, making a care- 
ful survey on behalf of the Associated Lumber Mutuals 
and checking up the inspectors in that territory. The 
mutuals carry a large percentage of this business and 
the new business being written is keeping pace with 
that in the East and middle West. At Chicago at the 
offices of J. S. Kemper, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, Mr. Neff met with E. S. Nail, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, and A. C. Benson, of Detroit, agent 
of the same company at Detroit. Messrs. Nail and 
Benson left for home Thursday and Mr. Neff departed 
Friday. 





‘‘THE BURNING QUESTION.’’ 


The committee on publicity and fire prevention of the 
Associated Mutual Lumber Insuring Companies, whose 
Chicago headquarters are with the Lumbermen’s & Mant 
facturers’ Insurance Agency, Insurance Exchange Build: 
ing, has issued the first number of a monthly publica 
tion called The Burning Question. This little magazine 
will be devoted to the discussion of ways and means of 
preventing fire losses in connection with the lumber 1” 
dustry. The first number contains articles on chemical 
fire fighting apparatus, the advantages of a general 
cleaning up around plants during the spring seas0? 
and a number of other topics of interest to lumbermel. 
The purpose of the magazine is declared as follows: 

‘¢To9 record the fire prevention activities of the Jun 
ber industry in the United States and Canada, yivilé 
to lumbermen now coéperating or eligible to coiperate 
with the Lumber Mutuals an opportunity both to assist 
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in and benefit by the campaign for the elimination of 
preven table fire waste. 

‘*\lso to assist the industry in educating the public 
alone true fire prevention lines, including the proper 
use o! lumber as a building material.’’ 





BECOMES SALES MANAGER. 
H. A. Walker, who for the last five years has repre- 
sented the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Company, of Eau 


Claire and Stevens Point, Wis., in Chicago and surround- 
ing territory, has been promoted to the position of sales 
manager for the company and will hereafter have his 
headquarters in Eau Claire. 


Mr. Walker grew up in the lumber business, as his 
father followed the trade, being for many years con- 
nected with the Gilmore Lumber Company in Canada. 
Young Walker was born in Belleville, Ont., and when a 
schoolboy was fond of riding large logs down the Moira 
River, which ran past his home. ‘When 14 years of age 
he went into the woods as a clerk and, timekeeper and 
measured logs, although later he attended college. When 
about 20 years old he went to LaCrosse, Wis., where he 





H. A. WALKER, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. ; 
Sales Manager, Steven & Jarvis Lumber Company. 


worked for three years for the W. A. Roosevelt Company, 
dealer in plumbing supplies ete., part of which time was 
spent in the office and part on the road, traveling for 
the company. After this he left for Nome, Alaska, dur- 
ing the gold rush there, but with many others came back 
disappointed and stopped at Seattle, Wash., where he 
worked for a number of months for the Puget Mill 
Company, piling lumber in the yard. In the spring of 
1901 he came back to Minneapolis, entering the employ 
of Osborne & Clark, and remained in their employ for 
eight years. In 1910 he took up his position with the 
Steven & Jarvis Lumber Company, making Chicago his 
headquarters. The company manufactures and whole- 
sales lumber, and handles from 18,000,0000 to 20,000,000 
feet of hardwoods annually. 

G. A, Vangsness has been appointed to suceeed Mr. 
Walker as representative of the company in Chicago and 
adjacent territory. 





HARDWOOD INDUSTRY NEAR BETTER TIMES. 


A veteran hardwood man ealling upon the AMERICAN) 
LUMBERMAN this week said that in his opinion the 
hardwood industry is close to better times. No one 
can say just when an improvement in general business 
will occur, but it must come before long and there are 
present signs of its approach. Hardwood lumber will 
benetit promptly, in his opinion, largely because of the 
condition of stocks. He said that he had just covered 
a considerable territory ostensibly to sell lumber but 
really to investigate conditions. He named a few 


typical points. He said that in Grand Rapids, the 
great furniture town of the country, all the stocks at 
all ‘he factories in the city combined would not run 
thas » of the big factories thirty days under normal con- 
Giions, Substantially the same condition he found 
at \“ncinnati, Detroit, Louisville, Indianapolis, Shelby- 
vi’, in Chieago itself, and in such western and north- 


i points as Moline, Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha and 
aukegan, 
Cl ‘cago, as a sort of reservoir of hardwoods, is bet- 
“! than many of them, but its factory stocks are 
‘mely light. Much the same situation applies to 
)aning mills as to the factories. Even a moderate 
‘se In demand upon the factories would have to 
‘et by a quick and urgent demand for hardwood 
er that would undoubtedly bring up prices. Read- 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar with the 
‘“t10n In some special lines and our informant said 
ie was informed by the Moline factories that gum 
boards were wanted far in excess of the supply and 
price was $3 to $6 higher than three months ago. 
ne Indiana town a big manufacturer of kitchen 
‘nets, refrigerators etc. said that nickel and zine 
been cleaned up by the Governments, the United 
‘es and others. One factory owner said that he 
1d thirty-five sheets of zine on hand and absolutely 
| ‘ed 3,400. Special demands in some directions have 
g dually used up stocks, even under the slow rate of 
a a and the curtailment of product, and have 
“sulted in bringing down available planing mill stocks 
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in the central part of the country to an unusually low 
level. 


Our informant believed that an awakening of de- 


mand for manufactured goods was at‘hand and al- 
ready indicated. 
business by fall will present a different aspect from 
what it does this last week of April, 1915. 


If he is not mistaken the hardwood 





GOES WEST IN SEARCH OF HEALTH. 
James L. Todd, who for the last three years has been 


connected with the Birnie Lumber Company (Ltd.), of 
Calgary, Alberta, in the capacity of secretary and office 
manager, has recently disposed of his interest in the 
company, resigned his position and will leave at an 


early date for Colorado, where he expects to spend a few 


months in hopes that the change of climate will be bene- 


ficial to his heaith. Later Mr. Todd expects to visit 
California and Texas before returning to Calgary to re- 
enter active business life. Before going to California 
Mr. Todd was employed for some time with the W. H. 
Norris Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., leaving that 
company to go with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, Wash. 

The many friends of Mr. Todd in the lumber trade 
sincerely trust that he will quickly be restored to health 
and will soon be making his influence again felt in busi- 
ness circles. 


WILL DEVOTE ENTIRE TIME TO CHICAGO 
BUSINESS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 28.—Roderick P. Huddles- 
ton, who for several years has been general manager 
of the Otis Manufacturing Company, which operates 
a big mahogany mill in this city, announces that he 
will return to Chicago early in May to devote his en- 
tire time to his business in that city conducted under 








RODERICK P. HUDDLESTON, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Who Will Return to Chicago to Care for His Business There. 
the style Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Company. ‘That 
conipany, which has built up a large trade in mahogany 
and other fancy hardwoods and veneers, has grown to 
such proportions that Mr. Huddleston has found it neces- 
sary to give it his personal attention. Mr. Huddleston 
leaves the Otis Manufacturing Company’s business in 
flourishing condition, and is looking forward enthu- 
siastically to building up a still larger volume of trade 
in the North. 





MAKES NEW SALES CONNECTIONS. 


EvaNSVILLE, IND., April 26.—Bert Tisserand, for the 
last four years associated with the J. C. Greer Lumber 
Company, of this city, as traveling salesman, in charge 
of Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky territory, has resigned 
to go with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, of 
Kentwood, La. Mr. Tisserand will have charge of this 
company’s sales in Indiana and the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and will have his headquarters at Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Tisserand is 23 years old and started in the 
lumber business only three years ago. He is regarded 
as a ‘‘live wire’’ and his many friends in this section 
will rejoice to learn of his good fortune. 


oon owe 


‘‘FRED HAS GENIUS, O. K.’’ 

Boston, Mass., April 27.—Fred J. Hoxie, the insur- 
ance engineer associated with the New England Factory 
Mutuals whose recent utterances on the subject of yel- 
low pine grading and dry rot in factory timbers aroused 
so much interest throughout the country when published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the subject of a good- 
natured quip on Ken Roberts’ ‘‘ Village Jotting’’ page 
of the Sunday Post. Says the ‘‘Village Jotting’’ 
editor: 

Genius Is Scarcely the Word. 
Fred Hoxie, the well liked insurance engineer of here, 
is working day & night on fire prevention schemes, & when 
not doing that, he is busy doping out a automatic sprinkler 
system to instal in his new house. Fred is planning to have 
automatic sprinklers to put out his pipe when he is through 
smoking, extinguish the furnace on warm spring days, & put 
the cat out at night. Fred has genius, o. k. 
ee ee ee ee ee 





THE Government has bought the Vanderbilt estate 
-near Asheville, N. C., known as ‘‘ Pisgah Forest,’’ con- 
taining 86,700 acres, all of which will be made into a 
vast park—a veritable playground for the nation. 





Retailers 
Who Sell Ladders 


will find our line. 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

and our 

prices 


We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith & Son 


CLINTON, IOWA 


WEGitrtaese 





Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 


Extension Ladders & 











Noted for Strength 
and Lightness. 


CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 








Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 








Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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LADDERS 





No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of step, single and ex- 


tension ~~ LADDERS 


If ina hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - - INDIANA 








A Century’s Progress in Business Cards | 


Is Embodied in the 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card, 


which is really the one great card improvement of the age, 
These cards, carried in book form, in an elegant seal leather 
case, are detached one at a time as used. All edges are ab- 
solutely smooth and without any indication of detachment. 
Every card can be used, becaus: they are always flat, clean and 
unmarred. That means great card economy. They are always 
together, and therefore getatable, They carry a distinction you 
can convey in no other manner, and they mark the man who 
uses them as worth while, 

Send fora sample book to-day and 
detach the cards one by 
one and be amazed by 
their per- 
fection. Itis 
anunique 
sensation. 
Send 
to-day. 










OTEEL COMPANY 
SITTSSURGH. PA 


6. K.HARRIG FISHER BUILOING 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
Chicago 








| eres East Adams Street, 
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HOTELS 


Hotel Benson 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


























The newest 
and most beau- 
tiful hotel in 
the Pacific 1 
Northwest. 

















Two beautiful 
dining rooms. 








Magnificent Buffet. 


S. Benson, Manager. 
A. T. Lundborg, 
Ass’t Manager. 
L. P. Byrne, 
Ass’t Manager. 






































OFFICIAL CONVENTION 


HEADQUARTERS 


National Lumber 


Mfrs. Ass’n 


MAY 


lith, 12th & 13th 











3 Those attending should 
TTER 


HOTEL SU 





procure definite room 
SAN FRANCISCO reservations, at once, of 
the 





Sutter Reservations Co.,°uie.e%” 














A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast **The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 








== . ——— 
ag ee 
mare 











| Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 

Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 

Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 

RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath$3 to $5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everytcdy Likes Ketel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St- 
E:nest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mér- 


Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 





























VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


T2 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieees of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chieago. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC, | 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—Campbell & Blissett are out of 
business. : 

McShan—Brandon & McShan are out of business. 

McShan—The Holladay Lumber Co. has moved to Re- 
form. 

Moundville—The Howell-Mills Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Samson—The Alabama Mill & Land Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Thomas N. Baker Lumber Co. 


ARKANSAS. Berryville—The Walker Hardware & 
Lumber Co. has reduced its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$25,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Port Costa Lumber 
Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 


GEORGIA. Alapaha—The Barfield-Erminger 
been succeeded by the Barfield Lumber Co. 

Atlanta—F. S. Langley is out of the lumber business. 

Doerun-Moultrie—The Ladson Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Ladson & Freeman. 

IDAHO. Atlas—F. S. Langley has been succeeded by 
the Atlas Shingle Co, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Clarence Boyle _(Inc.), now com- 
posed of Clarence Boyle and his son, Clarence Boyle, jr.. 
wholesaling lumber, is now located in Room 1211 Lumber 
Exchange Building, telephone Central 5641. 

Chicago—Arthur Gourley & Co. have moved from 621 
Stock Exchange Building to 803 Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing, 11 South La Sualle Street. 

Chicago—The G. W. Jones Lumber Co. has moved from 
327 Railway Exchange to Room 807, Lumber Exchange 
Building, 11 South La Salle Street, telephones, Randolph 
2315 and 2316. 

Loda—The Slocum & Bradley Co. has been succeeded by 
Krum & Krum, who have yards at Elliott, Danvers and 
Melvin. 

1OWA. Morse-—William Andrews & Sons have been 
succeeded by the Morse Lumber & Grain Co. 

KANSAS. Cunningham—The Cunningham Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Arkansas Valley Lumber Co. 

Great Bend—The Lindas Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Aitken Lumber Co. 

Lone Elm—D. V. Stoll has been succeeded by A. F. 
Schoeing. isis ‘ 

Ottawa—Charles H. Constant has sold his interest in 
Rohrbaugh & Co. 

KENTUCKY. Maysville—W. B. Mathews & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Limestone Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Milford—Z. C. Field has sold his 
lumber business to George H. Locke, of Needham. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—The Battle Creek Box Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Caledonia—The Caledonia Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by George Mutchler. 

MINNESOTA. Cohasset—The plant formerly owned and 
operated by the Superior Woodenware Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Cohasset Woodenware Co., composed of 
B. W. Utman, president; L. F. Stewart, vice president, 
treasurer and. general manager, and W. G. Irwin, secre- 
tary. The plant is being remodeled and will begin opera- 
tion under the new name May 15. 


MISSOURI. Marceline—The W. E. Thomas Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Bennett Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Kansas City. 

Princeton—The Fulier Lumber Co. hds 
capital stock to $125,000. 

Warrenton—A. W. Dreyer’ should 
Schwartze. 

West Plains—The Henry Gale Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by C. C. Swanson. 

NEBRASKA. Dakota City—The Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. has disposed of its interests here to Fred 
Lynch, of Cainsville, Mo. 

North Platte—The C. F. Iddings Co. (Inc.) has closed 
out its business. 

NEW JERSEY. Asbury Park—The Asbury Park Mill 
Co. has been acquired by Bert Reed, Leon Ridgeway and 
Stacy Hammell. 

NEW YORK. Hilton—The Upton Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by A. B. Fraser. 

New York—Meigs & Mackey have been succeeded by 
Edward K. Meigs, jr. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bisbee-Egeland-Rolette—The Lang- 
worthy Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Piper-Howe 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Minot. i 

Colgan—The Citizens Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Egeland-Mylo—The Bovey Shute Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Minot. 


OHIO. Warren—The Turnbull Lumber Co. should read 
the Trumbull Lumber Co. 

Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Cooperage Co. has decreased 
its capital stock from $600,000 to $300,000. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $450,000. 

Enterprise—The partnership between H. Venske and 
A. Hackbarth, doing business under the name Lapwai 
Lumber Co. has been dissolved. Mr. Hackbarth bought 
the interest of Mr. Venske. 

Roseburg—The Brown Lumber Co. has closed out. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Greenville—The Heilman Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Heilman Co. 


TEXAS. Gunter—The A. A. Fielder Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Lyon Gray Lumber Co. 

Houston Heights—The Heights Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Texas Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Houston. 

Onalaska—The Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Co. has moved 
to Lufkin. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—Mark Graves is now sole 
owner of the Panama Lumber Co. The plant, which has 
been idle for some time, is. to start up as soon as the 
proper equipment can be installed. Mark Graves is presi- 
dent; J. IL. Graves, secretary and treasurer and W. W. 
Wood, general superintendent. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Fred Jentz has been succeeded 
by the Jentz Cedar & Lumber Co. 
Cornell—Will Gonderzik has sold his lumber yard to 





Co. . has 


increased its 


read Dreyer & 


Fox, who will consolidate it with his other lumber - 


business. 
a ~<a Bros. have been succeeded by Roy W. 
xibson. 

Milwaukee—The Charles E. Smith Co. has dissolved 
partnership; Charles E. Smith continues. 

Racine—The planing mill and sash and door plant of 
the Thomas Driver & Sons Manufacturing Co. has been 
closed down, pending a reorganization of the company. 
After reorganization the plant wll be enlarged, so that 
the output may be increased. 


WYOMING. Jireh—The O. L. Walker Lumber Co.’s 
oni A here has been acquired by D. L. Clapham, of Pine 
Bluffs. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Yorkton—The Security umber 
Co. and F. J. Carpenter & Co. have taken over th» stocks 
of the Yorkton Lumber & Coal Co. and the i:nperiagj 


Lumber Co. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


GEORGIA.—Thomas N. Baker Lumber Co., authorize 
capital $10,000; Thomas N. Baker, F. W. Armstrong and 
J. E. Beasley. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Mount Clare Lumber & Supply Co,, 
authorized capital $10,000; Howard H. Wikoff, R. F. Jones 
and N. E. Roelan. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Massachusetts Plumbers’ 
Woodwork Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $10,000: 
William C. Foster, George H. Swasey and Alexander 7 
McDougall. 

Boston—National Pulpwood Co., authorized capita] 
$800,000; offices will also be opened in Bangor, Me. The 
incorporators are Ernest Lisherness, Perley R. Eaton, 
Maurice J. Cashman, D. A. Sargent, Howard W. Brown 
and Burton W. Howe. 

Newton—The Brotherhood Realty & Construction Cor. 
poration, authorized capital $50,000; Edward P. Kebbe, 
Walter S. MacPherson, Charles A. Nutton and others. 

Springfield—Cutler Construction Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; Paul W. Cutler, Hattie W. Cutler and Harlan P. 





* 


Small 


MICHIGAN. Crystal Falls—Iron County Lumber & Fuel 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

Detroit—Reiss Ball Co. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Rosenheimer Packing 
Box Co. (Inc.), (to manufacture packing cases, shooks, 
wooden boxes etc.), authorized capital $5,000; L. L. Rosen- 
heimer, A. Rosenheimer and Samuel Maxoh. 

New York City—West Virginia Flooring & Trim (Co, 
(Inc.), authorized capital $15,000; William J. Hughes, A. 
E. Magnus and Celestine M. Austin. 
CO Seating Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 

ov, . 

Syracuse—Moravia Cooperage Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $5,000; Edward F. Joy, Romeyn Wermuth and 
Charles E. Cooney. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—Scientific Silo & Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $100,000; W. C. Terry, T. M. 
Latham, Philo S. Harrison and R. S. Thompson. 

OREGON. North Bend—Oregon Wood Products Co, 
authorized capital $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Rosslyn—Rosslyn Woodworking Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Herman Burgess, president; 
James L. Marshall, vice president and treasurer and 
James T. Kenyon, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—Banner Box Co., authorized 
capital $150,000. 

_WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Huntington Construc- 
tion & Supply Co., authorized capital $10,000; H. R. Eicher, 
J. F. Kent, B. L. Priddie, W. T. Smythe and C. P. Donovan. 

Morgantown—Rightmire Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; A. Rightmire, Ina Rightmire Shriver, Russell L 
Irwin, Robert E. Guy and N. F. Shafer. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—Coleman Bros. have begun the 
saw and planing mill business. 

Carrollton—George M. Collins recently began manu- 
facturing and dealing in lumber. 

ARIZONA. Casa Grande—R. Swanzy recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Hardwood Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Kimberly Wood- 
working Co. recently began manufacturing interior finish, 
sash, doors and blinds. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—The Ansley Lumber Co. 
began the lumber brokerage business. 

IDAHO. New Plymouth—The Van Petten Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business with headquarters at 
Ontario, Ore. 

IOWA. Dumont—The Hickelberg Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—Mills & Trebbe are opening 4 
lumber yard. 

Pleasureville—J. N. Congleton recently began the lum- 
ber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Norwood—The Norwood Lumber 
Co. recently entered the trade. 

MICHIGAN. Wyandotte—The Booth & Boyd Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Saginaw, will open a yard here. 

MINNESOTA. Heron Lake—The E. A. Peterson Lum- 
ber Co. has opened a yard. 

Mahtowa—The Hart Bros. Lumber Co. 
yard here with headquarters at Moose Lake. 

Minneapolis—The Lange-Strey Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan wholesaling cedar posts, shingles and lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—The Tylertown Box & Manu- 
facturing Co. has been organized by W. A. Boyd, J. 
Luter, Carrie Boyd, Lee Parsons and J. T. Parker. 

MISSOURI. Golden City—The McBride Lumber C0. 
recently began the wholesale business. 

Latour—The Latour Hardware & Lumber Co. recently 
began_ business. 

St. Louis—The Marion Lumber Co. (Not Inc.), Wright 
Building, recently began the commission business. 

St. Louis—The T. W. Budde Lumber Co. has been Ol 
ganized with offices 808 Wright Building. T. W. Budde, 
formerly manager of the yellow pine department of the 

« Milne Lumber Company, is president. 

NEBRASKA. Emerson—The Carhart Lumber (0. 
recently began the retail business with headquarters at 
Wayne. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—H. T. Krieger, who {0 
twelve years has been manager for the Union Lumber ©. 





recently 


is opening 4 


will do a wholesale hardwood lumber business under his | 


own name here as that company has discontinued. il 

Schenectady—J. C. Dearstine recently began the reta! 
lumber business’ 

NORTH CAROLINA. Garland—D. L. McBryde recently 
began manufacturing yellow and North Carolina pine 
lumber. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Columbus-The Dahl 
Lumber Co. is opening a yard. 


OHIO. Glen Karn—The Glen Karn Lumber Co. recently 7 


began the retail business. 


Portsmouth—The Reitz Bros. Co. recently began the © 


retail business. 


Toledo—S. S. Ricard & Co. recently began the retail ‘ 


lumber business. 


OKLAHOMA. Wewoka—The Wewoka Lumber © 
recently began business. ° 
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OREGON. Lakeview—James Young has opened a lum- 
ber yard }cre and will handle all kinds of lumber. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Mechanicsburg—J. <A. Norris re- 
in the retail lumber business. 
je—Charles Quandel recently entered the lum- 
ber trade. 
TENNESSEE. 


Jackson—The Ashby Veneer & Lumber 
ily began manufacturing veneers. 


ges doa is—Bennett & Gibson recently began whole- 
saling hardwood lumber. 

TEXAS. Rio Vista—Naylor & Tull recently began the 
lumber business. 

Timpson —The MHarris-Trice Manufacturing Co. has 
been organized to manufacture handles. 

UTAH. Lund—The Baker Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, is opening a yard here, 

MilfordThe Milford Lumber Co. recently began busi- 


ness. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








ALABAMA. Alexander City—J. L. White, B. J. White 
and T. L. Craddock, of Jackson Gap, will establish a fac- 
tory to manufacture sash, doors and blinds. 


Summerdale—T. R. Henninger, of East Randolph, N. Y., 
will establish an extensive woodworking plant. 


CALIFORNIA. Pittshurg—The Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Co. is constructing several new lumber sheds at 
its large plant here, where the large stocks of redwood 
lumber have been augmented recently. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Georgia-Carolina Lumber 
Co, will rebuild five dry kilns recently destroyed by fire. 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Samuel B. Coffin 
(Inc.) will rebuila plant recently destroyed by fire. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Mullins—The Mullins Lumber Co. 


wil rebuild dry kilns lately noted burned at a loss of 
$40,000. 

TENNESSEE. Columbia—J. H. Thomas & Co. will 
establish a planing mill. : : 

Crossville—Cline & Burnett will establish a beer stave 


mill. 

Johnson City—W. J. Barton and others will erect a large 
woodworking plant. 

VIRGINIA. McKenney—Walter Williamson, of Dinwid- 
die, Va., is installing a_ sawmill of about 30-horsepower. 

Waverly—The Gray Lumber Co. will rebuild mill lately 


burned. The new mill will have a daily capacity of 25,000 
feet of shortleaf pine lumber. The mill construction build- 
ing will cost $15,000 and a pony band mill will be installed 


to cost $7,500. 





CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Sligo (near Gadsden)—The sawmill of P. 
G. Hollinsworth was burned recently; loss $4,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 

INDIANA. Westfield—The lumber yard and planing 
mill owned by’O. E. Talbert and son, H. E. Talbert, was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $25,000; insurance $3,000. 

IOWA. Dubuque—April 27 the lumber yard of Carr, 
Ryder & Adams Co. was visited by fire which caused a 
loss estimated to be in the neighborhood of $150,000; the 
loss is covered by insurance. 

MAINE. Auburn—The portable sawmill owned by E. T. 
hg which was located at Topsham, burned recently; 
oss $1,800. 

Lincolnville Center—The sawmill owned and operated 
er at Heal & Young was destroyed by fire April 15; 
Oss $3,200, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Keene—The factory of the Carey 





Chair Manufacturing Co. was visited by fire April 21; loss 
from $1,500 to $2,500, which is covered by insurance. 

_ NORTH CAROLINA. Maxton—The plant, stock, build- 
ings and machinery of the Barber-Paschal Lumber Co. 


were destroyed by fire April 15; loss $25,000, with $10,000 
Insurance on the plant and $2,500 on the residences de- 
stroyed. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The hardwood yards of C. Crane & 
Co. were visited by fire April 16; loss $10,000. 

Cleveland—The plant of the A. Teachout Co. was 
ag St by fire April 23; loss $30,000, which is fully covered 
yy Insurance, 
| Cleveland—The factory building of the National Handle 
Co. was destroyed by fire April 20; loss $5,000, which is 
covered by insurance. 

Warren—Fire April 16 at the plant of the Warren Re- 
serve Lumber Co. caused a loss of $7,000 The lumber 
yards, valued at $25,000, were saved. 

PENNSY LVANIA. York—The big planing mill of Jacob 
Beitzel « Sons was seriously damaged by fire recently; 
loss $30,000, which is mostly covered by insurance, 

; RHODE ISLAND. Providence—The lumber yard of 
ames .\. Potter & Co. was visited by fire recently; loss 
$10,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 

ree As: Blocker—The lumber kiln of the Waterman 
immer Co. was destroyed by fire April 22, together with 
— “00,000 feet of lumber and thirty-five kiln cars. The 
OSs is estimated at $50,000, with insurance. The kiln will 

iil, 


be rebuil 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Windsor—April 14 fire destroyed the mill of 
John Vievott & Sons; loss $40,000. - 
owes Sound—The sawmill of William Pedwell was de- 
— pa April 17, entailing a loss of $10,000; insur- 
wavESEc. Hull—The lumber yards of H. Dupuis & Sons 
—. ited by fire April 24; loss between $5,000 and $10,- 
»Wloch is partly covered by insurance. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Cont ee 2,100 acres of white oak timber, estimated to 
Rc; ..20,000 feet board measure, has been sold to Ira 
outa of the Gibbs Stave Company, of Hot in ee ge Ark., 
aics of $4 a thousand. This was the highest bid re- 
trav: ,. those opened at Washington, D. C., March 29. The 
t near Cedar Glades, in the Arkansas National Forest. 

To whe 


Hin., J» &, Hiner, composed of ‘A. H. Tonney and C. B. 
Stocks: te Bablin, W. Va., have bought the holdings of 
banat oe Bailey, situated in Lewis, Upshur ind Webster 
hardy ogo ©St Virginia. On the holdings are some very fine 











TI 
sale 
ber ty 
of \ ow 
$1.5 


‘istrict forester at Portland, Ore., has approved a 
ik pproximately 500,000 feet of National Forest tim- 
mh Sine none ca Burns, Ore. The timber consists 
1 thee ouglas fir and the stumpage price is 
The Colfax Hardw 
has Mra Pe; Swan Lumber Company, of Colfax, La., 
Land <'o, tor $24,070. of timberland from the Red River 
Tt 
was | 


Pelican Bay Lumber pompany,. of Klamath Falls, Ore., 
the ¢ 


vate iccessful bidder for 382,000,000 feet of timber in 
‘ter and Paulina National Forests, Oregon. 


OLD WOODEN PIPE WELL PRESERVED. 


Excavations in a Boston Street Bring to Light Ancient 
Water Mains of Chestnut. 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—Workmen employed by a 
contracting firm excavating to lay new mains on Eliot 
Street have unearthed 2,000 feet of wooden water 
pipes which R. A. Scally, the engineer in charge, believes 
are at least 125 years old. The ancient pipes are in a 
remarkable state of preservation considering the number 
of years they have been in the ground. It is evident to 
those who have examined the pipes and their location that 
they are part of a system that extended from the region 
about the present west wing of the State house on Beacon 
Hill to a downtown point. 

‘<The pipes were evidently used by the residents of this 
section of the city for household water supply,’’ said 
Engineer Scally. He said after an examination that the 





CHESTNUT WATER PIPES LAID IN BOSTON 125 YEARS 
AGO AND STILL IN SOUND CONDITION. 


wood of the old pipes is chestnut, and thought this quite 
remarkable, since chestnut is not one of the woods un- 
usually remarkable for their longevity when exposed to 
adverse conditions, whereas there are some woods that 
may well be expected to last even longer than metal 
when placed underground. The wood of these pipes was 
still sound and appeared serviceable for another century 
or so. 

The bore of the old wooden pipes is 2 inches and the 
pipe was found in sections of 12 feet and about 12 inches 
in circumference. When dug out it was found that masses 
of soil adhered to the wood, having become firmly at- 
tached to the exterior during the generations of usage 
with the heavy street traffic above packing the earth 
solidly. In discussing the find of his workmen Engineer 
Seally said to a representative of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN: 


These pipes have what is known as a bell and spigot con- 
nection, which proved to be admirably adapted to the low 
water pressure system used in those ancient days. It is 
probable that only 10, 12 or possibly 15 pounds pressure of 
water was on the pipes at any one time, which is much less 
than the present modern high pressure service. In those far 
distant days many of the best people of Boston lived in this 
locality and it is not difficult to imagine one of the old- 
time gentry filling his morning bath from one of these pipes. 
But it would have taken a little time, for the water did 
not come then with a rush as it does today through our 
enormous water mains. 

It is evident that this system was a part of the old sur- 
vey that extended from the location of the West Wing of the 
State house to this part of the city. The chestnut wood 
as you see, is wonderfully well preserved. It is in as good 
condition as cedar would have been under similar circum- 
stances. Now the pieces of pipe will be carried away by the 
workmen or other people and converted into firewood and 
souvenirs. That will be the last of what was at one time, 
doubtless, a fine water system that was the pride of the 
people of this section of Boston. 











HYMENEAL 











CAIN-DIXON.—The wedding of Miss Lella Josephine 
Dixon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Dixon, of St. 
Louis, to James Walker Cain, of Houston, Texas, took 
place on Wednesday of this week, at St. Louis. 





BALDWIN-TURNER.—On April 24, the marriage of Miss 
Ruth Hamner Turner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
R. Turner, of Lynchburg, Va., to Samuel Glover Baldwin 
took place. Mr. Baldwin is purchasing agent of the 
Williams-McKeithan Lumber Company, of Lynchburg, 
Va. The nuptials proved a social event of much conse- 
quence. 





EYMANN-STRAHL.—A wedding of interest to the ium- 
ber trade of southern California occurred on March 18 
when Miss Emma Cameron Strahl was married to Christin 
Cc. Eymann, of the Eymann Lumber Co., of Upland, Cal. 
Mr. Eymann is an energetic retail lumberman with lots 
of friends in and out of the lumber trade in the California 
orange belt. ~ 





GOERZ-EYMANN.—On March 23 occurred the wedding 
of Miss Helen Anna Eymann, sister of Christin C. Eymann, 
of the Eymann Lumber Co., of Upland, Cal., to Willard 
— Goerz. Mr. and Mrs. Goerz will reside in Los 

ngeles. 





MILLIKEN-ELLIOTT.—Herbert E. Milliken, one of the 
proprietors of the Covina Lumber Co., of Covina, Cal., 
married April 8 Miss Gertrude Elliott. The bride 
is a former student at the University of California, and 
Mr. Milliken is a popular lumberman, having been located 
at Covina for the last six years, as a member of the 
Covina Lumber Co. 





While in San Francisco 


at the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association annual convention, 


MAY 11-13 


or at any other time, stop at 


Hotel Sutter 


The Lumbermen’s Headquarters, 





It is 


One of San Francisco’s finest hotels. 
of modern fire proof construction, is in the 
center of the business and shopping dis- 
tricts; street cars pass it going to the 
Exposition. 


The Hotel Sutter is a magnificent mod- 
ern hostelry for the business man and his 
family, with all the comforts of home. 


Here you receive every attention you 


The 


are accustomed to at home. 


Rates Are Reasonable. 


There is an excellent Cafe in connection. 
European Plan. 





Wire or Write for Reservations. 


Hotel Sutter, 


L.S. Melsted, Manager. 


Cor. Sutter and Kearney Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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| Practical Protection 


against Fire is afforded Lumbermen 
everywhere operating Mills, Loco- 
motives, Donkey Loaders, Skidders, 
\ Yarders and Traction Engines by the 


SOUTH BEND 
™ 

Spark 
Arrester 


Made for any kind of fuel—both 
Natural and Forced draught 
and sold under a guarantee to 
work | satisfactorily or money 
back. Practical lumbermen the 
country over endorse them. 





In writing for prices or ordering 
give height and diameter of 
stack and kind of fuel. 


South Bend Spark Arrester Co. 
South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 


Ei fh 7 WESTERN BRANCH: Portland, Ore. 
| eer \ 
































Buying Short 
—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








Cut Your Labor Cost 


by installing Mathews Gravity 
Conveyers for handling lumber, 
Shingles, Lath, Timbers, Ties, 
Chair Stock, Furniture Stock, 
Wagon Stock, Boxes, Box 
Shooks, Etc. 

Let us solve your problem. 


Submit a detailed description 


ofsame. Catalog on request. 


Mathews Gravity 


Carrier Company 


Branch Factories 7 y 
7 ORONT 0. ONT. ea ; 


LONDON, ENG. 










































































































































and quickly got it ashore. Life was then extinct. It*] 
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HE WEEK shoved | 
showed | 
death wa 
old and 
, = about ti 
OLIVER O. AGLER. attended the Northern Indiana Normal Schoo: for tey Sarsents 
In the death of Oliver O. Agler, Monday afternoon, Weeks preparatory to taking an examination for g He is su 
a member of the wholesale hardwood firm Upham &  teacher’s certificate. The Valparaiso school, which has JAME! 
Agler, Chicago lost one of its most prominent and best since become Valparaiso University, ae ONG Of Ty guished 
men in the hardwood field. His death was unexpected best pedagogic schools im the middle West at that time, ness in, $ 
and the announcement was a severe shock to his friends although it was very small by comparison with the _— “di 
in and out of the lumber trade. He contracted a present university, which is one of the largesi institu. a469 Mr. 
cold recently, which developed into pneumonia. tions of learning in the United States and has «cquirej Hilton, i 
He passed away at his summer residence at Ge- an international reputation for its thoroughnoss, & Foster 
Sh a a) o . : 2 5 ° . e ae a - This con’ 
neva, Ill., Monday afternoon, April 26, at the age of 46. _ After passing = ne “ye ig ie his cer- om, on 
Funeral services were held at the residence Thursday  tificate, young Agler taught School for ve terms, or is now i 
forenoon, a special train for mourners leaving the two and one-half years, beginning in 1885, vhen he ape 
North-Western Station for Geneva at 9:15 a. m., re- was but 16 years old. He decided og gee er’s sal pod ni 
turning to Chicago at 12:30. Interment followed in ary was too small and began to look for something Lumber 
Rosehill Cemetery. The pall bearers were Theo. _ better. He took up shorthand the latter part of his He sevel 
i career as a school teacher and during the summers at. , 
tended the school at Valparaiso. May 25, 1888, he aes 
took & stenographic position in the offices of the Upham pany, W 
Manufacturing Company, of Marshfield, Wis., which Just abc 
company was engaged in the general lumber business, prec ig 
conducting also grain and milling operations and q ness he 
furniture factory. was alse 
He soon advanced to clerk and salesman and filled ag oer 
various capacities, remaining with the Upham Mam. prother, 
facturing Company until 1893, in which year Fred V, vant & 
Upham decided to sever his connection with the con vith his 
cern and start in business for himself in Chicago. M,, and his 
Agler came to Chicago with Mr. Upham, who entered the Pen 
the hardwood trade, doing business under the style F 
Fred W. Upham. The business prospered and thre Fa | JOSE! 
years later, in 1896, it was found expedient to incor F@  jins die 
porate the Fred W. Upham Lumber Company, of which went to 
Mr. Upham was president, while Mr. Agler held the 2 
offices of secretary and treasurer. The corporation continui 
continued in existence until January 1, 1904, when it operatin 
was decided to dissolve the company and conduct the onder 
business as a copartnership under the style of Upham & original 
Agler. The business will be continued under the same Compan 
name tired th 
In 1892 Mr. Agler was united in marriage to Mis HERE 
Bessie E. Steele, at Plymouth, Ind. Besides Mrs. Agler, manne 
one daughter, Katharine, mourns his death. Mr. Agler Townse 
was a charter member of the National Hardwood Lun ‘a * 
ber Association and in 1908 was unanimously elected we sort 
president of that body; he served two years. He wa 1915, re 
an active association worker and always gave faithful a = 
service in any capacity or office in which he servet. oath: 
He was a member of the Lincoln Park Commandery 
No. 64, K. T., of the Chicago Athletic Association, of ALBE 
the Union League Club, the Chicago Auto Club, the of Pad 
Chicago Motor Club, the Minneapolis Club, of Minne- ese 
apolis, Minn.; of the Chickasaw Guards (Memphis ized th 
Tenn.), the Geneva Golf Club and formerly had bee =! 
a member of the Fox River Country Club. He wa cer Tos 
also a member of the Chamber of Commerce of the the Pai 
United States. widow 
The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ JAME 
Association at its quarterly meeting held Tuesday ani testric 
Wednesday of this week at Madison, Wis., adopted 3 — 
THE LATE OLIVER 0. AGLER. resolutions of sympathy on the death of Mr. Agle, Pe icp, 
F rthauer Frank F Fish James Trainer WwW O King which resolutions will be published later. compar 
re ? a : 7? 5) pe ’ survive 
H. T. Fall and W. C. Schreiber. CHARLES W. ROBINSON.—The lumber industry of the Russel 
Mr. Agler was born in Plymouth, Ind., July 15, 1869. south lost one of its most prominent men in the death o ROB! 
His father, Morris Agler, and his mother, Mary (Sny- Charles W,, Robinson, Wriday, 5 gt Mg ey PB ge 
sy) J sided u i Audubon Place, New Orleans. a : é i eee 
de r) Agler, resided — . _— ie WR a _ dent of the Robinson Lumber Company, of New Orleats, bese = 
from the time that Oliver was old enoug are, attended a one of the best known firms of its kind in the South, Me disappe 
country school near his father’s farm. Like other rural for two years the great business has been managed vente a 
schools, the term ended in the early summer and during directed by his sons, eer wee ee ia hs ae only pr 
mapnte : é he f h summer Mr. Robinson was born in North Vernon, Ind., 62 ci family. 
vacation period he worked on the farm each su ago, and went south in 1884. He was one of the foundes By 
until he was 15 years old, at that age doing a man’s _ of the — National Bank . Meridian, ee. -—> * JW 
wae i cashier in the bank for several years. e becal tel = Lumbe 
work. In 1884 he went to Valparaiso, Ind., where he Suid in the Mcatar bomen oC Meaning and Se Lumbe 
won success. In 1902 he came to New Orleans, establisi- Tonnes 
ing the headquarters of his big company in_ that city. which 
He was a pioneer in the present advanced methots his ret 
followed in the lumber business and was instrumental i) which 
q developing large sections in Louisiana and _Mississipp 
| sé ten years Up to three years ago he operated one of the largest sv; THO 
’ mills at Bogalusa. When his health failed rapidly las Higgin 
summer he went abroad with Mrs. Robinson and Wa one of 
not a cent Spent under treatment at Munich, Germany, when the ve Cod a 
broke out and with difficulty they succeeded in rene 3 Mane. 
if England. In London Mr, Robinson was placed under #7 activel 
or repairs. care of the best medical scientists of England, but the 3 select; 
physicians could do nothing and advised Mrs. Robinso! i 
to get her husband home as soon og or : emg 8 FRA 
‘i -epti , her devoted and unceasing care and watchfulne t § Fran] 
Not cK ee case by apy: managed to obtain every comfort for her husband and it Mr. F 
enna 1e Mathews Gravity is believed the experience in Europe did not hasten hi and t 
Roller Conveyers.shown in these death. Mrs. Robinson and the two sons are the only © |= Savir 
views have been in use ten years surviving relatives. sae 
and are still handling bundles of HENRY M. SHAW.—One of the most popular represent : herm 
chair stock ‘hai atives of the lumber manufacturing industry of Maite, indig 
Cc ie for the Murphy a Henry M. Shaw, died April 23. Mr. Shaw was treasure! mill 
0., Detroit, Mich. The Ma- and general manager of the H. M. Shaw Manutacturiy Ga: 
thews Gravity Conveyer is being Company at Greenville, Me. He was born in Greenville © + and 
Aontedicrhandiine years ago, ihe only son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Shat 
“2 ada naga "Slt who both survive him. After graduation from lca PE 
hundreds of different Classical Institute. he attended Harvard University, I geet 
> itl Q turning to Greenville to enter the lumber manufac b ete 
aamenematien. earls business in partnership with J. E. Bigney under the ae vest 
of steel, ball bearing name of Bigney & Shaw. Later the business was inctl- 184 
rollers, in portable porated as the H. M. Shaw Manufacturing Company 8 
it ickl ssem- Mr. Shaw became treasurer and general manager, condu ot JO 
units, quickly asse ing the mill at Greenville and assuming active charge ® | Gag da, 
bled between an the business. He was a trustee of the Guilford Trus He 
y . rf sa 
two points, over Company, of Guilford and Greenville, and had served 4 -_ firn 
5 . $e director of the Greenville Light & Power Company. a ter 
which commodities was also a trustee of the Greenville Public Library an he 
will travel on a slight member of the Madocawando Club, of Bangor, ard of & GF 
down grade Moosehead Yacht Club of Kineo, Me. i ro 
WILLIAM C. SCHERER.—Head of the sash and oa a } 
manufacturing firm of W. C. Scherer & Co., of B Itimor § her 
Md., William C. Scherer was found dead in the lake 1a er 
Druid Hill Park of that city on the morning of Apt! 4 pro 
Mr. Scherer, whose health had not been good since 4 
suffered a paralytic stroke several years ago, 20 had Tar 
had been compelled of late to forego active pursuits, e a 
gone out for a walk as was his daily custom. vate & onl 
people passing by the lake saw the body in the W een 
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pelieved tlt Mr. Scherer had suffered another hemorrhage 


and had lien into the lake, as he walked along the 
i jing. ‘fuis belief was borne out by the autopsy, which 
showed thot there was no water in the lungs and that 


death wa t due to drowning. Mr. Scherer was 62 years 





old and ‘eeded his father in charge of the business 
about th ‘seven years ago. He was very successful in 
business, is a bank director and had various other 
interests and held membership in the Masonic fraternity. 
He is survived by his widow and nine children. 

JAMES tL. FOSTER.—Capt. James L. Foster, distin- 


federate officer and pioneer in the.lumber busi- 
ness in Svvannah, Ga., died at the Oglethorpe Sanitarium 
\pril 23, ut the age of 70. He is survived by his widow 
and a daughter, Mrs. M. H. Tharin, of Dunedin, Fla. In 
1869 Mr. Foster joined his cousins, Thomas and Joseph 


guished ( 


Hilton, in forming the lumber company known as Hilton 
& Foster, for many years a power in the lumber business. 
This concern later became the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the most gigantic concerns in the South. It 


is now in course of litigation and reorganization brought 
about by conditions growing out of the war in Europe. 
He served at various times through the years as superin- 
tendent, director and vice president of the Hilton-Dodge 
Lumber Company and the Hilton-Dodge Sales Company. 
He severed his connection with the concern in 1900. 





WARREN F. GOFF.—A pioneer lumberman of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and also a member of the Goff Lumber Com- 
pany, Warren F. Goff died recently at the age of 80 years. 
Just about a year ago he celebrated his golden wedding 
anniversary. He had been a resident of Wilkes-Barre for 
nearly half a century and in addition to his lumber busi- 
ness he was one of the city’s most prominent citizens. He 
was also a contractor and built part of the Lehigh Valley 
2ailroad. In 1869 he came to Wilkes-Barre and started 
the lumber business. Later, he combined with his wife’s 
prother, Col. S. H. Sturdivant, and formed the firm Sturdi- 
vant & Goff, in which he retained his interest for thirty 
years. For the last eleven years he has been in business 
with his son, William S. Goff. He is survived by a widow 
and his son, William S. Goff, who is vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. 





JOSEPH ROBBINS.—Formerly connected with lumber 
manufacturing in southwestern Washington, Joseph Rob- 
bins died at his home at Centralia, Wash., April 10. He 
went to Centralia from Nevada in 1883 and until three 
years agO Was connected with lumbering. In 1884 he be- 
came interested in the H. H. Martin Lumber Company, 
continuing until 1892. after which he spent several years 
operating the old Ballard & Bond mill at Centralia. He 
was afterward for six years with the West Side Mill Com- 
pany’s plant at Olympia, Wash., and was one of the 
original stockholders of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Company, Centralia, of which he was foreman until he re- 
tired three years ago. 





HERBERT LEE TOWNSEND.—One of the best known 
voung lumber salesmen in Beaumont, Tex., Herbert Lee 
Townsend. 25 years old, was found dead in bed at his home 
there April 19. Mr. Townsend entered the employ of the 
Kirby Lumber Company as an office boy nine years ago. 
He worked his way up to be citv salesman and in January, 
1915. resigned to accept a similar position with the Jesse 
N. Collier Lumber Comnany, which position he occupied at 
the time of his death. Heart failure is said to have caused 
death. His widow and one small child survive him. 


ALBERT B. SOWELL.—The death of Albert B. Sowell. 
of Paducah, Ky., occurred April 24. Mr. Sowel was 66 
vears old and had been prominently connected with the 
lumber trade in his section for thirty years. He organ- 
ized the Sowell-King Lumber Company in 1883, which 
operated until 1889, since which time he had been con- 
nected at various times with the Paducah Veneer & Lum- 
ber Company, the Lucas Land & Lumber Company and 
the Paducah Saw Mill Company. He is survived by his 
widow and four children. 


JAMES HANNON.—Retail manager of one of the 
Restrick Lumber Company’s yards at Detroit, Mich., 
James Hannon, died recently at his home in that city. He 
was 51 vears old and had lived in Detroit thirty-five years, 
much of which time he was connected with the Restrick 
company. Besides his widow, two daughters and two sons 
survive. They are the Misses Grace and Mildred, and 
tussel and Howard Hannon. 


ROBERT I. CRAWFORD.—The body of Robert I. Craw- 
ford, who recently was appointed sales manager of the 
Mengel Box Company’s Jersey City factory, was found 
near Memphis, Tenn., April 17, five days after his strange 
disappearance from Louisville, Ky. Mr. Crawford was 25 
years old and had been married two years. He was not 


fay prominent in business but was a member of a leading 
amily. 





J. W. JOHNSON.—For many years with the J. J. White 
Lumber Company of Columbus, Miss., J. W. Johnson died 
at his home in that city April 16. Until recently Mr. 


Johnson served as receiver of the Liberty-White Railroad, 
Which was owned and controlled by the White interests, 
his retirement from that post being forced by the illness 
which a few weeks later resulted in his death. 





THOMAS A. HIGGINS.—The death of Cant. Thomas A. 


Higgins occurred April 9 at Provincetown. Mass. He was 
one of tie well known retail lumber dealers of the Cape 
Cod district of Massachusetts. As a native of Wellfleet. 
Mass.. here funeral services were conducted. he was 
actively ‘nterested in public affairs and had served as a 
Select of the town. 

FRAN J. EISINGER.—A member of Eisinger Bros., 
Frank Misinger, of Washington, D. C.. died April 15. 
Mr. FE. ‘er was a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and tt ‘oard of Trade and a director of the Capital City 
saving ank, 

‘ HEN S. TRAWICK.—A widely known Georgia lum- 
Ren Henry S. Trawick. 54 years old. died of acute 
indie: after a few hours’ illness April 21 at_his saw- 
a ir hama, just across the State line from Columbus. 


a — were taken to Reynolds, Ga., for funeral 
aa nent, 


Pi CHRISTEN.—On April 19 at Corning, Mo., 
Pete the death of one of the old time lumbermen. 
Rae sten. He had been in business for forty-five 
181]. . Christen was born in Switzerland. October 1, 
will be succeeded by his son, P. A. Christen. 
-_ CHRISTOPHER.—A pioneer lumberman of Can- 
ay Christopher, died at Ingersoll, Ort., Avril 23. 
fin engaged in business with his brothers under the 
far, hristonher Bros. He is survived bv one daugh- 
James Cotton, wife of Dr. Cotton, of Toronto. 
A ni 7E H. WEATHERHEARN.—A leading citizen of 
Wir , - Ont., George H. Weatherhead, died April 15 at 
4. x an., where he had spent the winter. He was 
Har 3 old and for many years was in business as a lum- 
set hant. but later acted as an insurance agent. He 
ni vo terms as mayor of Brookville and was a 
e t Mason and Odd Fellow. 
es » E. HAWTHORNE.—President of the Swannanoa 


dion, \0-,and a leading dentist. Dr. J. E. Hawthorne 
a. _his home in Asheville, N. C., last week. He had 
*n « resident of Asheville for twenty years, coming there 





from West Virginia. He engaged in the practice of 
dentistry on his arrival in Asheville, but soon became 
interested in the lumber possibilities of this section and 
became an active lumber operator, finally organizing the 
Swannanoa Lumber Co. Dr. Hawthorne is survived by a 
widow and two daughters. 


Cc. L. McLAUGHLIN.—The death of C. L. McLaughlin, 
for years engaged in the exporting of walnut logs to 
Germany, occurred last week. Mr. McLaughlin was 51 
years old and was widely known in southwestern Missouri. 
He had shipped fifteen carloads of walnut logs to Kansas 
City just prior to his death. 


WILLARD CRANE.—Vermont lost one of her wealthiest 
and most prominent citizens April 12 in the death of 
Willard Crane, at Burlington, Vt. Mr. Crane had been 
connected with many large lumber manufacturing enter- 
prises in Vermont and other States. He was 84 years old. 


THOMAS DENTON.—A pioneer lumberman, Thomas 
Denton, of Saginaw, Mich., died recently. Mr. Denton 
was 70 years old. He was a member of Kelsey, Haseltine 
& Estabrook, operating chiefly in square timbers for ex- 
port. 


HARRISON LEWIS.—A men.ber of Lewis Bros., of To- 
wanda, Pa., Harrison Lewis, 59 years old, died April 20 in 
LeRoy, Pa. Besides his widow he is survived by one 
daughter. 





| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 








New York, April 27.—At a meeting of the creditors of 
Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., wholesale hardwood dealers, 85 
Wall Street, held April 19, the receiver reported that he be 
lieved $98,400 could be realized from the assets if handled 
through careful liquidation. The unsecured liabilities amount 
to $163,070; of which $62,000 was due to banks. The creditors’ 
committee appointed some time ago tu investigate has recom- 
mended the acceptance of a plan whereby the present assets 
will be turned over to a corporation headed by Mr. Salmon, 
the corporation to pay a cash dividend of 24% percent and 
three notes for one, two and three years for 114% and 22% 
percent. Supplementing this creditors are to receive a prolit 
sharing “certificate which will entitle them to 30 percent addi 
tional on their claims out of the profits after the three years, 
Mr. Salmon to be employed at a salary of $5,200 a year. Cred 
itors consulted are of the opinion that while this plan will 
take considerable time to work out it will realize more than 
liquidation in bankruptcy. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., April 26.—Fred C. Best, of Milwaukee, 
representing the Wisconsin Trust Company, as one of the 
receivers for the Paine Lumber Company (Ltd.), issued the 
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Did you ever notice that the busiest men 
are usually the best informed? 


Not the fellows who just think they are 
busy and are always hollering about it. 


But the big men, the successful men, the 
men in command of important affairs and 
shouldering heavy responsibilities. 


They know what’s happening in the 
trade; they know about the latest and 
most improved methods for making or sell- 
ing lumber. 

This knowledge, this familiarity with 
all that pertains to their business, is the 
very foundation on which they have built 
success. 

How did they do it? 


They subscribe for and read the great 
weekly publication that gives them the 
information they want when it is fresh; 
that tells the immediate news of the entire 
trade. 


Just Out! 


principles of store management. 


and Handling Sales” on page 16. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE NEWS. 


Ask for Your Copy Today. 


If you operate a commissary, you MUST get a copy of the new May issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S QUARTERLY COMMISSARY SUPPLEMENT. 

It is chock full of helpful articles and live suggestions for commissary managers. 

For instance the Prize Contest letters on “\What Would You Do?” on pages 12, 13 and 
14, cleverly discuss, in a most illuminating manner, merchandising policies, sales methods and 


Then read “Keeping Record of Stock Purchases” on page 15; and “A System of Buying 


Read about the team work in an Arkansas Commissary on page 19; see what I. D. Jones 
says about “The Buying and Handling of Stock” on page 39; size up the plans for the 6th 
Annual Commissary Convention on pages 20 and 22. 

AND BE SURE to note the interesting advertisements 
of leading manufacturing and jobbing houses who specialize 
in supplying commissary trade. 
when you see them! 


Send the 


the Supply 
Is Limited. 











‘And this includes not only all news 
happenings and expert editorial comment 
thereon; not only late market informa- 
tion from every lumber center, and sum- 
maries of general and local trade con- 
ditions; not only descriptions of new 
methods in both manufacturing and sell- 
ing ends; not only interesting and help- 
ful departments and many special edito- 
rial features— 


BUT ALSO 


The advertisements of the best, the 
latest and most improved machinery and 
equipment; of the most reliable sources 
of supply for lumber stocks of every de- 
scription; of the new devices and systems 
that will enable them to make better 
lumber and reduce costs. 

Read every ad in this issue—the busier 
you are the more you will appreciate this 
splendid collection of business helps. 

READ ’EM ALL! 


You'll appreciate these 





AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen :— 


Enclosed find 15 cents for which please 
forward my copy of 
Supplement. 


the May Commissary 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

_ If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 














Mipnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














NOW READY | 


The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 





JIN all of the extensive 
VAL} literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman (ag 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO Saamumag 




















BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration 1.16 postpaid 

Forest Finance -55-postpaid 
Forest Policy ---- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 
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following statement last week: ‘We are working along with 
about 1,200 men and I believe we are making good progress. 
We have established a readjustment of affairs on what we 
believe is a more efficient and more economical basis and we 
hope the court and the creditors will authorize us to con- 
tinue operation of the plant beyond May 10, when we will 
make our first report.” 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 27.—Edtienne F. Stemmelen, doing 
business as the E & J Lumber Company, has filed a petition 
in bankruptey in the Federal court. His assets are listed at 
$3,070 and _ liabilities $7,143. He has been dealing in 
hardwoods for some time, first as the Stemmelen Lumber 
Company and later as the Stemmelen Bros. & Fullenlove 
Company. Control of the latter was sold some time ago, 
when Mr. Stemmelen organized the concern referred to above, 
his brother Joseph being associated with him in the enterprise. 
Most of his creditors are hardwood concerns of this city. 





JACKSON, Miss., April 27.—The Planters’ Lumber Company, 
of Vicksburg, has been placed in the hands of a receiver. 
R. D. Gillespie has been appointed until a trustee is elected. 
Poor collections are given as the cause of the failure. The 
book assets are said to be about $26,000 and the liabilities 
about $15,000. 


May 1, 1915, 
eee 

PINE BLuFT, ARK., April 27.—A. D. Foster, receiyor of th 
Puddephat Furniture Manufacturing Company, ha filed his 
final report and has been discharged by the court. ‘jie Assets 
were sold to T. J. Collier for $18,083 and the rec iver paid 
out $1,573, leaving a balance of $11,461. He rep: vied that 
the company had been placed in the hands of t Federa] 
bankruptcy court by foreign creditors. 

RAINIER, WASH., April 26.—A schedule of assets ::14 Nabili. 
ties of the Johnson Creek Lumber Company, filed i: the Fed. 
eral court during the last week, shows debts of $*9 569 and 
assets of $171,409. This company is another on of those 
forced into bankruptey by the Centralia bank failure of seyera) 
months ago. : 

RAYMOND, WASH., April 27.—The Creech Bros. Lu. :ber Com- 
pany’s plant is to be sold at public sale May 22 b, Receiver 


Robert G. Chambers, according to announcement n le. The 


liabilities total $180,000. ‘The plant inventories a $36,000 
The lumber on hand will be disposed of at private s: le, °° 
PEuzeER, 8. C., April 28.—The West Pelzer Lumbe: ‘ompany 
is offering 35 cents on the dollar to creditors. 
BEAR-OWENS, La., April 28.—I. M. Thompson has been ap. 
pointed receiver for the Calcasieu Valley Lumber Co: pany, 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


The unfortunate labor conditions in Chicago are 
holding the demand in abeyance. The feature of the 
situation is the large amount of building permits which 
are being taken out daily, and, with the settlement of 
the strike, building construction is likely to maintain 
throughout the season a good volume of trade, much of 
which is of a residential character and is favorable to 
the demand for lumber. Factory demand is fair, 
although it continues of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Railroads and car companies have some inquiries out. 
The consensus seems to be that the lumber trade will 
gradually get back to a normal basis. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 24 aggregated 40,521,000 feet, against 46,484,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January 1 to April 24, 1915, amounted to 604,804,- 
000 feet, a decrease of 101,754,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended April 24 were 20,359,000 feet, an increase 
of 130,000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 
1914. Total shipments from January 1 to April 24, 
1915, were 322,075,000 feet, 474,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1914. 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 5,005,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 1914, 
while total receipts from January 1 to April 24, 1915, 
were less by 3,139,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
increased 3,132,000 compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to April 
24, 1915, were 26,947,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 24. 








Lumber. Shingles. 
WN a ence us lacers BRS Rae Se 40,521,000 14,539,000 
Ieee opal aioe eee Se RS 46,484,000 9,584,000 
OS SESS Se S59 Se sO ae 5,005,000 
IPSRORNOR: ov seins osiewe eae ss 6 5,963,000 .....csen- 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 24. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
NO ae sa eesh an ons haw se eeee 604,804,000 145,923,000 
PN Pe Rc aGccais Bae aS Mee 706,558,000 149,062,000 
eI. ici sanclccncasaescend 101,754,000 3,139,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 24. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
ee ee ona hice owes. hea eS ke 20,359,000 8,188,000 
1 ieee SR Sd ear secre dy Sieg ae ee 20,229,000 5,056,000 
[EE ae ee ~~ 130,000 3,132,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 24. 

: Lumber. Shingles. 
MMR 6 co soins weadcas ceases sae 108,889,000 
beer mrnermmrr FE CY 81,942,000 
NN se ee ee ene "474,000 26,947,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Sock Senden April24, B08... 05.6. 6c esas 400,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago department for the 
week ended April 28 were: 











CLASS. No. Value. 
LEST SS er eae ee 6 $ 2,950 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 70 167.950 

5,000 and under 0,000 34 193,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 27 335,400 
25,000 and under 50,000. . 5 129,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 7 363,500 
Board of Education, brick addition... 1 350,000 
Kiger Bros., 14-story brick office bldg.. 1 200,000 
City of Chicago, 3-story brick Adminis- 

tration building ... Pere bss 1 200,000 
A. E. Cook, 5-story bric epartmen 

Oe a ee ee 4 Sides 1 185,000 
John F. Jelke Company, 6-story brick. . 1 100,000 
Knight Light Company, 6-story brick ; 

INIOEI Se bic ay nia 5 nisin spe aise W Sie sS' 100,000 

UNGAR oo 0a eR Oa oleh ae eS 154 $ 2,126,800 
Average valuation for week...........-..+. 13,810 
Totals previous week............+... 137 1,499,150 
Average valuation previous week.......... 10,942 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 191 1,984,85¢ 
Totals January 1 to April 28, 1915. ..2,366 23,675,512 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 2,474 26,792,250 
fotals corresponding period 1913...... 2,569 31,925,545 
Totals corresponding period 1912......2,107 20,753,12 
fotals corresponding period 1911...... 8,218 32,440,830 
Totals corresponding period 1910...... 2,881 31,350,725 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 3,248 28,859,335 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 2,903 16,207,600 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 2,708 19,326,625 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 2,501 20,368,805 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The movement of northern pine is fair only 
Conditions are quiet although there is a steady demand 
outside of Chicago. Country trade is naturally slow, be. 
cause the farmers are now busy afield. Common stocks 
are steady movers. Prices as a general thing are steady, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory demand shows improve. 
ment, while the yard trade of the Northwest is still rather 
quiet. Plenty of trade is in sight for country yards, how- 
ever, as soon as the farmers get time to haul the lumber 
out and do their work. A good assortment of dry stock 
is on hand with prices holding about normal, and salesmen 
are optimistic. 


New York.—Demand is on a better scale than last 
month, but prices still show plenty of room for improve- 
ment. Stocks among retailers are low but wholesalers 
are getting better inquiries, which give promise of sub- 
stantial bookings during May. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Stocks in wholesale yards here are not 
heavy as a rule and a great deal of replenishment for 
building purposes will be needed this summer. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The frequent sales for prompt 
delivery of late have diminished yard stocks considerably 
and a number of wholesalers are bringing forward lake 
supplies with which to round out their stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some betterment is reported in the 
white pine trade, the demand being more general, and 
prices firmer than for a number of weeks. The market 
has evidently reached its low point, and is likely to move 
upward now. 


Toledo, Ohio.— White pine has not been in exceptionally 
strong demand of late. There are a few calls occasionally 
and no difficulty is found in securing plenty of stocks to 
take care of orders. Prices are unchanged. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the eastern spruce market 
is a trifle easier this week. More mills have their saws 
going, and while the demand is developing well enough 
the abrupt increase in the volume of offerings has had a 
somewhat weakening effect on quotations. Most manu- 
facturers still quote $24.50 to $25 less commission to the 
wholesale trade for railroad shipments of frames, 8-inch 
and under, but good retail buyers are supplying their 
needs at $24 to $24.50, Boston rate, which is 50 cents of 
the average prices obtained a week or two ago. Some 
authorities are confident that this is only a temporar} 
setback, and that within another month spruce will bé 
firm at $25 base. Demand for random spruce is im- 
proving and prices are firm at last week’s level. 


New York.—Eastern reports indicate milling operations 
are getting well under way. Prices respond a little to the 
improved inquiry but orders are still hard to get and there 
is room for improvement. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is improving right 
along and the indications are that it will be only a few 
weeks before sales will be normal. Boards are moving 
more freely and prices are firmer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Little inquiry is being received in the 
Pittsburgh -market and while there is no talk of foolish 
sacrifices in this material the average spruce dealcr seems 
anxious to push somewhat vigorously for such small 
business as is going on, which means a continued I 
regularity in prices for the limited trading. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Post demand is moderately active. Stocks 
are pretty well rounded out in yards, but some rush bust 
ness is being constantly received. Pole business is fair. 
particularly in the shorter lengths. Sales for the year 80 
far are fully up to those for the corresponding period of 
last year. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers here complain that much 





of the current business is going to Idaho men who af 
selling at prices meaning an absolute loss. ‘hey 40 
not believe goods can be sold at such prices, ani expes 
to see much of it, especially in poles, have to be place 
again. On account of this competition Minnesota men 
find trade duil and the moven.ent slow. Prices =re very 
unsatisfactory even in posts, which are comp. rativel’ 
scarce. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Railroads continue inquiries ut < 
placing few orders. A large telephone company ‘vill s00! 
be in the market, it is understood, for a line of t lephor 
poles, as practically a thousand miles of new |:n¢s ! 
be strung in northwestern Ohio this season. Posts are® | 


trifle slow. Prices remain at about the usual levels. 
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HARDWOODS. 


While the hardwood market is not as active 


¢ 

Be i be because of the labor troubles, which have 
topped » manufacture of millwork in this market, 
eaiesal report a slight improvement during the last 
week > omand runs to all kinds of hardwoods and the 
market ws a tendency toward a higher level in a num- 
per of items. Furniture manufacturers and other large 
consume's are complaining about general trade conditions, 
put there is something doing all the time. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory buyers are still disposed 


to order only for the immediate future, though the outlook 
is improving steadily, especially for interior finish and for 
impleme its. Wholesalers of hardwood report that con- 


siderable ‘iguring is being done but that orders are small. 
They expect a decided improvement within the next 
month. Meanwhile they are sitting tight, and values hold 
up tolerably well. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is gradually 
growing better and the demand for all the principal hard- 
wood items is increasing. Consumers in all lines are 
beginning to place orders. This is especially true as to the 
large consumers. Prices are being well maintained. Plain 
white oak still heads the list of items most in demand. 
Red oak is increasing in demand and wide poplar boards 
and bone dry ash and choice cottonwood are selling much 
better than a short time ago. Orders for car oak are 
coming in better. 





Kansas City, Mo.—New inquiries from the factories are 
coming and that is a most encouraging feature of the 
hardwood market. And the yard demand is improving 
steadily. City yards all report a very good hardwood 
business, especially in oak flooring. The country yards 
are not having a very heavy trade, but their demand for 
oak flooring is improving somewhat. Quarter-sawed white 
oak is a little stiffer than it was a week ago and red oak 
stock generally is fairly stiff. Red oak is not so plentiful 
as white. Many hardwood mills anxious for orders are 
taking everything in sight at rather low prices with the 
result that there has been no general improvement in 
values yet. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues to 
improve although the process is a little slower than was 
expected. More inquiries are being received, in many in- 
stances leading to business. Stocks are generally small 
and this necessitates frequent placing ‘of orders for im- 
mediate shipment. Demand is good for plain and 
quartered oak in both red and white and ash and hickory 
are moving satisfactorily. Offerings are not large and 
prices are firm. Cottonwood in the higher grades is rather 
slow but there is a fair demand for the lower grades. 
Gum is increasing in activity, especially in red, while 
building operations throughout the country are increasing 
sufficiently to find reflection in somewhat larger quantities 
of cypress. 


Louisville), Ky.—Improved business is reported by hard- 
wood dealers, though the trade consists only of replace- 
ments which actual use of lumber on hand has made 
necessary. This is indicated partly by the rush nature 
of the orders, and partly because of the fact that mixed- 
car business has become a much larger factor than ordi- 
narily. Reports of prospects are good in territory north 
of the Ohio River. Prices are steady to firm, and while 
on some items quotations are very irregular, there has 
been a strengthening of the market on most kinds of 
stock. 


New Orleans, La.—The only marked feature here is the 
gain in export shipments during the week. Ocean clear- 
ances from New Orleans disclose parcel lots of hardwood 
logs and lumber moving to European destinations in rather 
larger volume than for months. The week’s shipments 
included mahogany, oak, gum, ash, hickory, cottonwood, 
with one small consignment of persimmon logs. The move- 
ment while small is encouraging. Domestic demand a 


little more than holds its own, and prices are doing 
likewise. 





Boston, Mass.—While buyers are still cautious about 
purchasing much ahead of their current requirements, 
they show a more confident attitude and this is reflected 


in the iendeney of wholesalers to insist on maintaining 
the rather firmer quotations previously reported. One of 
the best sellers today is plain oak, the inch firsts and 
Seconds selling up to $62, and $57 being bottom for any- 
thing '.ing within this grade. Maple, at $38 to $41 for 
inch firsts and seconds, is moving better. The interest 
In red sm, particularly for interior finish, is well sus- 
tained \though prices remain at the same level as 
earlier the spring. Ash is dull, but quotations are firm 
becaus: of its scarcity. Other hardwoods are in moderate 
reques 

Baltimore, Md.—The developments of the last week have 
been idedly encouraging to hardwood men. The de- 
cision the railroads to place orders for rolling stock 
and 0!) cr supplies amounting to many millions is one of 
the n hopeful signs observed for a long time and sug- 
gests ‘ta fear-reaching resumption of a general char- 
acter ‘lose at hand, This will prompt other consumers 
of ha» iwoods to take courage and will prove stimulating 
why ss all around. For the present while business is 


spotty the aggregate volume perhaps shows 
posit eains. 





won inati, Ohion—Demand for most items is fair and 
tho -h prices are not advancing dealers confidently look 


- . “neces before long. Quartered oak still shows much 
nic and has improved more than any other hard- 


ies tely. The better grades of cottonwooé and poplar 
f Ww improvement, the low grades selling readily 


— prices. Sap gum is in active demand but red gum 

a ut little improvement. Much interest is still being 

nhl thick ash. Hard maple is in very good call. 

witr except in the low grades is not keeping pace 
! ’ other hardwoods. 

Fe York.—A better feeling is shown and wholesalers 


rat a slow but. steady improvement in the demand. 
Ph ae maple are slowly gaining and the demand for 
“ “C18 on a better basis than for several weeks. Stocks 


are plentiful enough for immediate shipment and prices 
move up slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a steady basis, showing a 
slight improvement as compared with a month ago, but 
running behind normal. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Some improvement is noted, 
especially in the demand for red and white oak, but 
dealers are not receiving orders that would indicate much 
disposition on the part of consumers to buy far ahead of 
requirements. 


Ashland, Ky.—Prospects are brighter than at any other 
time in the last six months and the volume of business 
shows a slow but steady increase, with prices holding 
steady on present levels. The call for ash is better than 
fair. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Low grade hardwoods are moving ir- 
regularly. There is, however, a somewhat larger demand 
for better grades of hardwood. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is rather quiet. Prices 
are still firm at the levels which have prevailed for some 
time. Oak, both quartered and plain, is in fair demand. 
Chestnut and basswood are active. 
hardwoods are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Call for hardwoods, especially from auto- 
mobile and other vehicle concerns, is active. Furniture 
factories are making a fair call. Column factories show 
some new life also. Prices have changed little and stocks 
are in fair shape. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—There is not much demand for hemlock in the 
local market. Orders are coming along steadily from 
suburban and country yards, which are evidently making 
an effort to get their spring assortments in shape. Re- 
quests have also come from the eastern trade. It is be- 
lieved that once the strike is settled the demand for build- 
ing material will be good, for considerable construction is 
being figured on. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Mills have had so much stock to dispose 
of that they have been making concessions, but with 
spring trade starting up in a fair way it is believed that 
prices will soon begin to stiffen. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market is still slow and 
quotations weaker than they ought to be in the latter 
part of April. Very little hemlock dimension lumber is 
being sold. Some of the strong manufacturers of eastern 
hemlock are maintaining their policy of watchful waiting 
and appear confident that developments in the near future 
will justify the wisdom of their course. 


New York.—While the market continues quiet, inquiries 
are better than two weeks ago. Yards buy sparingly but 
ask for immediate shipment and their low assortments 
indicate an early resumption 1n the demand due to the 
slow betterment in outlying building conditions. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand has apparently increased since 
the spring building season opened. Prices are still low 
in sympathy with yellow pine, however. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With building operations in 
full swing dealers are disposed to consider prospects good 
for a continuation of the prevailing volume of trade. 
Prices are firmer than for a considerable period. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some fair orders for hemlock have 
been taken on by the Pittsburgh trade the last week and 
at prices that indicate a firmer undertone to the hemlock 
market generally. 





_— 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for poplar is not particularly urgent. 
Stocks in the yards are fairly well assorted, the upper 
grades having the call such as it is. In territory contigu- 
ous to Chicago, however, common grades are being called 
for. Prices are fairly steady. 


Boston, Mass.—The roseate glow cast over the lumber 
trade by the dawn of better business with the advent of 
warm weather is reflected more brightly in the case of 
poplar than is seen in the complexion of some other lines. 
Quotations are firm and the recent experience of some 
buyers confirms reports from the mill districts that stocks 
in first hands are somewhat reduced and that higher prices 
are likely to be insisted upon before long. 


Baltimore, Md.—In a general way poplar may be re- 
garded as showing indications of improvement, though 
the export business continues to be a retarding factor. 
In the domestic business there is a further gain in con- 
fidence, with the outlook decidedly encouraging. Thus 
far no real advance in quotations has been made. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—A better demand for poplar continues 
but prices remain at recent levels. At manufacturing 
points millmen are much encouraged and are not so keen 
as a few weeks ago to book orders ahead. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand shows a steady increase and 
the poplar mills are sending out considerable stock. 
The call for specials continues the big item and mills 
with stock that can handle this class of trade are realizing 
satisfactory returns. Poplar lath demand is larger than 
the supply. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is fairly good and prices are 
well maintained. Dry stocks are not plentiful while re- 
tailers’ stocks are fairly large. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.— While fir continues to fill a little better move- 
ment, a tendency remains to make concessions to move 
stocks. Yard stock is a little stronger and some demand 
has come from the railroads. Demand for spruce is fair 
and the conditions are considered brighter by wholesalers 
and manufacturers’ agents than they were thirty days ago. 


Seattle, Wash.—The volume of business in the last 
week has increased considerably. This is especially true 
of yard trade. Fir prices remain stationary. Cutting 








Hercules Wire Rope 





Ash is quiet; other * 





When you equip your machines 
with HERCULES Red Strand Wire 
Rope you can rest assured that you 
are free from Wire Rope trouble for 
some time to come. 


HERCULES rope is not only strong but 
it is durable. It is made to withstand strains, 
abrasions and all the other destructive in- 
fluences imposed by logging work. 


There are reasons for the ‘‘ Hercules Re- 
They begin with the selection of 
the material, and continue until the painting 
of the red strand. 


sults.’’ 


We'd be glad to send you an illustrated 
hooklet describing HERCULES Wire Rope. 


57 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NewYork, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 





























Since 1837 





Planer 
Veneer 
Moulding 
Matcher 
Etc. 


The WHITE Quality 


Anyone who cares for Quality 
knows what White Quality is. 


Inquiries Appreciated. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


140 Perry Street, 





Buffalo, N. Y. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


\ 
f 
a 


; \ A Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


\\ 


\ 4 





SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.O. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 


7 an 
4 Sager Patent Axes 


Us Write Us, 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


and Highest Quality 


Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 






Construction supervised. 
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orders are scarce. 
apparently the 


Some offshore business is moving, but 
steamship companies are the only concerns 
that can handle this trade profitably. Cedar siding is 
stiffer and has been advanced 50 cents by some mills. An 
advance of $1 a thousand on cedar is reported by a few 
of the mills. Cedar stocks are exceedingly light at the 
mills and only a few of the plants are cutting cedar. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Some demand continues right along 
a little yard stock, a little railroad buying, a bit of cargo. 
The yard stock orders are for prompt shipment and indi- 
cate low stocks in the retail yards. Prices quoted on a 
bill to the East vary sharply, dependent on the mill, what 
orders it has and what stock on hand, so that there is no 
stability to prices. Taken as a whole, mill stocks are 
decreasing. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new price basis list for fir is now 
on the press and with its distribution dealers look for a 
stiffening in fir prices. Trade is improving and the whole- 
salers say they are doing a very fair business, but values 
still are low. Some that have had their prices the lowest 
have made advances recently and prices are on a more 
uniform The feeling at the mills is better as a 
result of an improvement in the offshore business. The 
best trade in this section at present is at the city yards, 
but improvement is noted in the country demand. 


basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for fir has shown a little im- 
provement. Cedar siding is firm in price. Spruce is 
quiet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Consumption has been on 
such a basis as to cause a scarcity in some items, par- 


ticularly flooring. Quotations on items not plentiful have 
shown upward tendencies recently. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade in western pine and California sugar 
and white pine stocks is said to be a little sluggish, al- 
though even with the present strike pending the outlook 
is considered by many to be favorable for a fair amount 
of business. Some orders are being placed but they are 
usually small. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The week brought no changes in the 
western pine situation. The demand for Idaho white pine 
continues fairly good and prices for that wood are being 
well maintained, but the western pine and California sugar 
pine markets are marking time. A little better demand 
from the factories is reported. Dealers look for a very 
good year in the box shook trade and demand for that 
class of stock is pretty good, but prices remain low. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine remains 
quiet but fair1ty even, and prices are steady. There is a 
strong feeling that the manufacturers will be satisfied 
with their success in maintaining quotations through the 
last winter and will not attempt to mark up the list, at 
least not in the immediate future, hence users of western 


pine are disposed to plan their purchases only to cover 


current needs and there is no speculative buying. 




















a co-operate in selling. 







































































Dealers Make Money Selling 


ECONOMY STEEL SILO 
ROOF AND CHUTE 


Every silo must have roof and chute and the many advantages of 
the 26-gauge steel Economy Roofs and chutes make them easiest 


We 


and most profitable to sell. 


Write for particulars of ECONOMY advantages, prices, profits, etc. 
a . 


1, ECONOMY STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


LF 44 North Third Street, 
| DES MOINES, - 


Live wires are cashing in big. 





IOWA 














crete or Tile Silos. 


very reasonable 
from your wholesale dealer. 
in this way. 


out to your customers. 








Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Framies, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 


large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





Patents Pending. 


Prices 














in your yard and your plant motorized? 


the initial and only cost of this tractor. 
Lumber Co. mill, Springfield, Ore. 


Will 1915 See the Tram Mule 


Discarded 


This is one of the big modern day improvements that is applicable to the 
old mill as well as the new for about the only change necessary is the selling of a lot of your mules and the buying of a 


Galion Dynamic Tractor 


The advantages of motorizing your lumber handling by this electric tractor are readily apparent when you stop to 
consider the greatly increased loads you can haul with less labor required and figure the upkeep of teams as against 
The truck shown herewith was photographed at the new Booth-Kelly 


We want to co-operate with you in working 











out the most economical system to fit your par- 
ticular conditions and are sure we can help you 
if given the chance. Say you’re interested and 
we’ll pit our time against yours for our mutual 


benefit. 
The Galion 
Dynamic Motor Truck Co. 


R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales Engineer, 
1310 Penobscot Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


FACTORY, GALION, OHIO. 


West Coast Representative, 
The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 
Eastern Representative & Export Dept., 
Soyder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St. New York, N. Y. 











REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—The market is well sustained, a 


1oug 
the volume of foreign shipments is not quite e ja] - 
last year at this time. The mills are accumulatii some 
stock of clears and will be able to supply more kil: -drieg 
and air-dried lumber this year, which will be in aq. 
vantage, as the trade generally is demanding a larger 


proportion of dry stuff than in the past. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some dealers report a prett. good 
trade while others say there has been little doing the 
last ten days. Certain redwood mills depend up n the 
Kansas City market to take care of a good deal o/ siding 
and the siding demand is not very good, owing to the 
inroads of stucco on the siding trade generally. Prices 
are fairly steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 





Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week showed a ‘decided 
increase, particularly in rough lumber, while in dresseq 
lumber the sales aggregated about the same. No. 1 4/4 
edge, sold at $24.25 to $26.50; No. 2, $21.50 to $22; No, 3, 
$14.75 to $16; 4/4 edge box, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 edge culls, 
$11.50 to $12.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $10 to $10.50; 4/4 eu 
red heart, $7 to $7.50. Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50; 8-inch, 
$14.75 to $15.25; 10-inch, $15.75 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16 to 
$17. Stock sizes culls and red heart, $2.50 to $3 a thousand 
less than box. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $27.25; No, 2, 
$23 to $24.25; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28.75 to 
$29.75; box, $14.25 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30.25 to $31.23; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17.25 to $18; box bark strips, 
$8.75 to $9.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to $25.50: 
No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $20.25; No. 4, $12.95 
to $13.50. No. 1, 3-inch ceiling, $15.25 to $16.50; No. 2 
$14 to $15.25; No. 3, $11.50 to $13; No. 4, $8.50. No. 1, 7/16- 
inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 3, 
$13.25 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch parti- 
tion, $26.25 to $27.25; No. 2, $25.25 to $26.25; No. 3, $20.25 
to $21.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21 to $22, 
Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.50; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16.25: 
10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17. Lath, $2.99 
to $3; factory flooring, $15.75 to $16.50; North Carolina pine 
sizes, $16.75 to $18.50; 4/4 log run gum, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 
log run cypress, $19.50 to $20; 4/4 cull cypress, $12; 4/4 
eull poplar, $12.50; 4/4 cull gum, $11. 


Baltimore, Md.—Though the demand so far 
been up to proportions usually experienced, 
point to a continuance of the movement beyond the 
time when usually the demand begins to abate, 
There can be no Goubt about the actual requirements at- 
taining impressive proportions and this is shown by the 
building permits at least as far as the building grades 
are concerned. The box makers are not busy and the 
orders placed by them early in the year have carried 
them along much farther than had been supposed. This, 
together with the rather liberal quantities of stocks 
brought in during the winter, which were not in good 
shape for use, has served to keep down the quotations, 
but the sellers are not forcing business and inquiry at 
the mills shows the assortments there to be relatively 
low. 


has not 
indications 





Boston, Mass.—The active demand for roofers continues 
to be the particular feature of the North Carolina pine 
market. In the face of the steady buying prices remain 
unchanged, due to the large quantities offered and the 
apparent eagerness of the producers to get action on their 
stocks, and to keep their saws going. Demand for rough 
edge is described as fair by most sellers, although this 
statement is usually amended with the remark that several 
of the manufacturers shipping into this territory are too 
modest in their ideas of values. 


New York.—Stocks are freely offered and prices show 
little inclination to respond to the better inquiry. Com- 
petition is beginning and it is not difficult to get stock at 
buver’s ‘prices for immediate shipment. The undertone 
is better but the general building situation has not re- 
sponded sufficiently to make itself felt in a shortleaf pine 
demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in shortleaf is improving, though 
slowly, and retailers are finding it necessary to add to 
their stocks in larger volume. A good share of the present 
demand is for the lower grades, which hold firmest in 
price. 








SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—Notwithstanding the fact that much con 
plaint is still being heard as to demand for southern pine 
some wholesalers report really good sales. Automobile 
factories are buying considerable crating material and 
there is some spasmodic buying by the yards. Conditions 
in Chicago are not expected to improve until such a time 
as labor and capital shall straighten out their differences. 
When this is done, however, it is predicted that the de- 
mand for all kinds of building material will be’larzge. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Considerable improvement and 4 
slight stiffening in the tone of the market are the de- 
velopments of the week in the southern pine trade. The 
country yards are taking more stock as the repairing 
season is on and while the orders are small: there ave 
enough of them to make some volume to trade. The citY 
trade continues to improve as building construction 8 
being pushed. Several yards report the best southern 
pine trade they have had in more than a year, The mills, 
however, are pretty keen for business for the most part 
and that fact keeps prices from showing the adlitional 
strength that might be expected, considering the improved 
demand. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Present yellow pine conditions in St. 
Louis are more encouraging than they have been 10 
several weeks and wholesalers as well as manufacturers 
are more cheerful. While trade is not so good as it shou 
be at this season of the year there are indications of a” 
improvement in the near future. Lumbermen are inclined 
to believe that within the next few weeks there will be 
an active demand for yellow pine from all sources 4am 
also a betterment in prices. 
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New Orleans, La.—Demand shows improvement and 
prices tend upward, one large concern having announced 


a doli2y advance on all grades and items. The call for 
both yard and shed stock is said to be better. While 
railroad demand generally is quiet, there are reports of 
orders vooked for car material. South American demand 
is improving and there is better inquiry from several 
European countries, though the business actually placed 
continues small in volume. Export shipments recorded 


gain for the week. 


a healti 





Bostori, Mass.—The condition of the market for southern 
pine can best be described as “‘seasonable,” in the opinion 
of most of the local distributers. That is, the demand 


develops slowly as the weather grows warmer and building 
activities are enlarged, while quotations betray a certain 
combination of confidence in values with eagerness for 
business. Cargo business in dimension is quiet, but there 
is improvement in the volume of yard orders, with quota- 
tions well maintained as a general thing. Flooring is 
moving better than it was while prices still look erratic. 
Partition is selling right along, but offerings are heavy 
and prices run very low. Demand for boards is picking 
up, especially for No. 2 common, which look firmer. 





Baltimore, Md.—The tendency of the Georgia pine 
buyers is still to go ahead with caution. Mills have no 
such accumulations on hand as would encourage expecta- 
tions of congestion and indications are for continued 
expansion in the requirements. With the production held 
down for months, an opportunity has been afforded to 
reduce stocks, and the situation is in such shape that 
any decided quickening of the inquiry will affect prices 
favorably. 


New York.—Prices respond slowly. Inquiries are of a 
better variety but actual business is hard to get and there 
is keen competition on every inquiry offered. Supplies in 
retailers’ hands are small but ample for current building 
wants. There is little doing in heavy contract work out- 
side of a few listless inquiries. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The building trade is on a better scale 
than a month ago and stocks are being consumed at a 
fair rate, but dealers are slow to make new purchases. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is characterized 
as unsteady, attributed in a measure to the overstock 
which retailers equipped themselves with early in the 
spring, when they considered prices as low as they were 
likely to go. - 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—Retailers are now frequently in the 
market and wholesalers say*there should be a good buying 
market the remainder of the season. At producing points 
mills are taking orders for prompt shipment but do not 
care to load up on present prices for more than thirty 
days, this indicating strength and confidence in the near 
future. Prices are still very weak. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Yellow pine sales of the last week have 
not been large but generally speaking they have been on 
amore uniform basis in value. In the better grades 
demand is actually picking up. 


~~ 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleanc, La.—No new feature has developed. De- 
mand continues gradual, improvement running largely ta 
mixed cars, with no marked or exceptional gain in 
any line. Inquiries flow in steadily, but the buying is on 
a very conservative scale. Some inquiry for cross ties is 
noted; otherwise railroad inquiry is quiet. Prices are 
steady, but unchanged. 








Chicago.—_Some improvement in demand is noticed and 
the week’s business is probably ahead of that for the last 
ten days. The number of orders rather than their individ- 
ual size has increased and the call is pretty well distrib- 
uted territorially. Prices have been fairly well maintained. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Gains are being made in orders coming 


from the country yards and the same applies to orders 
from factories and other sources of consumption. Prices 
show a tendency to strengthen. Recently some sizable 


orders have been booked by local distributers for railroad 
material and this is giving considerable encouragement. 


Mixed car orders have heretofore been a feature of the 
requests coming from the yards in the Southwest and 
from those in the North; now car lots are being ordered. 
Eastern buyers have also been placing business more 


liberally. Ags the retail yards have been doing hand-to- 


mouth huying for some time they are rather eager to get 
“cid depleted stocks in shape for their spring trade; 
“nce 


they are increasing the size of their more recent 
"he local outlook therefore is considerably better 
Was expected earlier in the month. 


orders, 
than 


P gee City, Mo.—Trade is normal for the time of year 
nd < untry demand shows steady improvement. City 





ig ‘ve a good trade, but the factory demand is hardly 
lanes mld be wished for yet. The tendency of prices 1s 
dema . stiffness, but there is hardly enough rush of 
is am J et to warrant any further increase. The basis 
potiaen rm and with stocks at the mills not overly large 

‘nS are regarded as favorable for an early advance. 
a York.—Some sizable orders were taken last week 
so es i not respond as they should. In some sizes 
eee i. to be scarce and it is difficult to un- 
eae A he ease with which prices hold to former low 
a i lumber is in good supply and consequently 
Satine — prices. Stocks in the hands of small mill- 
“iat _ and buying is restricted entirely to a hand- 

, Dasis. 

ae sd Mass.—Salesmen begin to find it easier to book 
a cypress at the regular market prices than their 
ey ac Pe . most other lines of lumber. ‘ithe improve- 
gan e ene is fairly well distributed among all 
i ‘ey ‘o — dealers predict that more cypress will 
pric hs u ding this year than ever before, and that 
Passes ee higher. This prediction, however, is not 


n any speculative buying, the present move- 

m ef 3 
ey ra: that of lumber desired for immediate or com- 
Y immediate use by the retail yards and factories. 


Baitim . 
hie Md.—With construction work carried along 
ee ae increased needs in the way of cypress are 
& to develop, and the yards find it necessary to 
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POINTER FROM 
THE RAILROADS 


Every lumberman has identically the same problem confronting him 
in the delivery of his products that the railroads had in utilizing the 
locomotive as a practical factor in transportation—except on a smaller 
scale. You don’t see $20,000 locomotives standing around idle waiting 
for a load. Certainly not—they are kept going all the time, for that is 
the only way they can be made to pay a profit on the investment. 


$20,000 Locomotives vs. $1,000 Box Cars 


Didn’t require much figuring to determine Another lesson we gain from the railroads 
which of these vehicles could most profitably in perfecting our delivery problems, in addi- 
remain idle awaiting the loading or unloading. tion to keeping our power vehicles constantly 
Still you’ll find some dealers who have profited on the job, is the multiplying of the loads it is 
but little by the example of the railroads in possible to haul. This explains the mogul lo- 
that they are today getting only part time out comotives of the present day. The result is 
of expensive motor vehicles and are thereby inevitable—cheaper transportation and that is 
not only losing interest on their investment, just exactly the end toward which we have 
but in many cases are also wasting the time been striving for you lumbermen in the per- 
of their employes. tecting of 


e Knox “= Tractor 




















MY Aiea es ee i nner 


The Power Ahead (((\{@))) The Load Behind 


Here, then, is the application to your business of But these striking examples of higher efficiency 
the lesson taught by the railroads. Instead of hav- gained through the use of a Knox Tractor. are not 
ing a $3,000 to $4,000 motor truck and its driver the only factors that are causing lumbermen to give 

tanding around idle waiting for a load, turn your heir attention to this new method of delivery. 
S & aoa ae ‘ 3 we There’s always the question of durability, and here 
old horse-drawn vehicles into trailers, buy a Knox again the Knox Tractor is found ahead of the times 
Tractor at a substantial saving over the prices asked by the patenting of an exclusive feature which pro- 
for motor trucks of equal construction and dur- vides for putting the front end of the trailer upon 
ability, and keep your investment constantly at work a trailer platform over the driving axle of the tractor 
for you. When your loading crew learns that a cere without throwing a pound of additional weight upon 
tain number of trailers must be ready for each suc- the mechanism of the Tractor itself. The virtue of 
cessive trip, you will also see a marked increase in this is readily apparent in that it relieves the power 
the amount of lumber they will handle in a day. plant of unnecessary strain. 





Bat our story is too interesting and too long to be told in so small a space 
so why not ask for our folder ‘‘ Heavy Hauling at Light Expense’’. 


1872 Broadway. 1651 Michigan Ave. 825 Tremont Bldg. 1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bidg. 
RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO., 1655 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. Distributors for Northern California and Oregon. 








Knox Motors Co., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, CHICAGO BRANCH, BOSTON BRANCH, KANSAS CITY BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 





_ 
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place orders with greater freedom. Prices have been 
further steadied, with the producers firmer in their ideas 
as to values than before, and with the disposition to 
place stocks direct lessened. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a good demand, 
considering this branch of the industry more active than 
others. Woodworking mills are increasing their orders 
with a corresponding improvement in building. A fair 
assortment is reported, notwithstanding the heavy 
consumption. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for cypress keeps up steadily, 
though sales are usually in small lots for immediate use. 
Factory buying is on a fair scale and the outlook is for 
about a normal spring business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand is better for most grades, 
planing mill stock being in excellent request and the 


common grades now going much better than,a week 
ago. No. 1 shop.as usual is very strong. Retailers are 
fair buyers of yard stock of all kinds. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is fairly good. 
Prices are steady at former levels. Dealers’ stocks are 
fairly large although they are selling in quantities. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is some indication of a reviving 
interest in cypress. ' Considerable is used here for silos 
and the tank trade reports a satisfactory briskness. Prices 
have not changed. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles are fair movers, but in- 
quiries are not increasing very much. Clears bring $2.79 
and stars $2.36, Chicago basis. White cedars remain 





—, 


unchanged. Lath are plentiful and in fair de: ana at 


good prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Now that many barns a: | gsmajj 
buildings are in process of erection, or materi being 
purchased for them, a decided improvement is » sted jp 
the demand for red cedar shingles. The busines: ig not 
notably heavy yet but shows a marked improven: nt ang 
there is little difficulty in disposing of cars that can phe 
delivered quickly. At this rate price advances ar lookeg 
for soon. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices to t trade 
continue unchanged. Stars, however, althour) being 
quoted now at $1.35, have an upward tendency, a: whole- 
salers find it hard to buy at $1.25, mills that wold have 
jumped at that figure easily a week or so ago, ‘ow de. 
manding $1.27% and often getting it. The idle shingle 
capacity is large. 











Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 








SHALIG 
| eens 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 





Mined in Franklin County. 


| 507 McCormick Blidg., CHICAGO 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE 
COAL TRADE. 


Country demand continues light for all domestic 
sizes and while total shipments amount to considerable 
| tonnage they are not enough to absorb more than a 
| limited production. Operators continue running very 
| light, not more than two to three days a week, while a 
considerable number of mines are temporarily. shut 
down. April has been remarkable for an average high 
| temperature, consequently the yard trade has fallen off 
to a mid-summer demand. Shippers are somewhat en- 
couraged, however, for notwithstanding the present 
slow demand country yards without exception are prac- 
tically sold out, and with no surplus stocks to carry 
will doubtless begin stocking up earlier this year than 
last. 

Some threshing coal is already arranged for to be 
shipped at an early date. All grain crops are said to 





Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


be looking fine and maturing rapidly, and threshing 


will start in earlier in the West and Southwest than a 
year ago, in order to secure the advantage of the high 
prices for grains while the war is on as the cessation 
of hostilities would mean a large decline. 

The steam contract business seems to be improving. 
Contracts already made by a number of operators in 
the aggregate it is said are fully equal to their entire 
tonnage of last year. This seems to be the exception 
as many steam users are holding off contracting, in- 
tending to buy for a time on the open market. 

It is evident that the Illinois and Indiana operators 
are unanimous iif planning to operate their properties 
only to meet the trade requirements, preferring to run 
on a 40 percent basis of possible output at a reasonable 
price rather than 100 percent output and hardly 
“breaking even.” 

Screenings continue strong and in fair demand. 
Anthracite coal is moving more freely. Lake docks 
have been reducing their stocks considerably; several 
large cargoes of coal are now being unloaded at Chi- 
cago docks. 

Current Quotations. 
F.0.B. Freight rate, 
Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
SS ere Er Pre kn oe ey $1.35 to $1.40 $1.05 











Furnace and small egg.. - 1.35 to 4 
DiC, “BRASE=ENEN ace vvscs o. 1.00 to 
NS ore ey 1.05 to * to 
TE ee ee oe 90 to .95 
Carterville: 
PPSIGRIIO BOUIN: iso coiwcdanns snes 1.35 to 1.40 1.05 
e-em DO. 2 Ut... ccs s os eee 1.385 to 1.40 
SS Ae er sowe Le ae 3.30 
Pe ae he 85to .90 
Harrisburg: 
Lump 1.85 to 1.40 1.05 
No. 1 1.35 to 1.40 
No. 2 sors keeoto 1.80 
Se ee Sy ese 1.05 to 1.10 
eee as tree tee es 90to .95 
Springfield: 
I re areas »- 125 to 1.35 82 
OS eae ee eee 1.00 to 1.05 
RS eR ee ee eed -T5 to .85 
Sullivan County, Indiana: 
RIN SEEN coos os a cae ccae ees 1.35 to 1.40 87 
BARNS WHR S.65.665555545565 55405 4% 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil block, lower vein.......... 2.00 to 2.20 .87 
ee Ee oe on oe -80 to .85 87 





Pocahontas and New River: 


Bc ae A a as 1.60 to 1.70 2.05 

OS RSS ee 1.25 
event. Virginia. eplint........0sse00s 1.25to 1.30 1.90 
TEROCMIME, 60 cscessessces sbi reeneenes 1.50 to 1.60 1.65 
East Kentucky: 

MU NMDESEES, ACH: va. l9 ae Ge cn 3h Yo fe iS Sa lars iis ie ioe loo 1.35 to 1.50 1.90 

SU ee nis his Ginn bd oso aS 6 os - 1.10to 1.20 
USENET PORE oss 59.0.0 5.0.0.0: 5 oy 1.45 1.90 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago.. 3.90 to 4.00 

4.25to 4:40 


By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago...... 


PERSONAL ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 


Two hundred ovens in the Connellsville coke region 
are now in operation for the first time this year reach- 
ing 300,000 tons output. The coke trade is feeling the 
improved conditions in the ‘steel trade. 

Richard, Ambler & Co. announce that a change has 
been made in their firm, Mr. Ambler having engaged 
in business on his own account and the position for- 
merly occupied by him as vice president and secretary 
having been assumed by Mr. Evans. The firm is now 
known as Richard Evans & Co., with offices in the 
Plymouth Building, and will continue to handle the | 
same lines of coal and coke as heretofore. 

The Christian County Coal Company mine with a 
possible output of 2,500 tons a day was recently pur- 
chased by the Peabody Coal Company. 

The Paint Creek Collieries Company, for the ‘Yast 
year having a western office in the Old Colony Build- 
ing, has decided to discontinue the office after May 1. 

The Lincoln Springfield Coal Company has removed 
its offices to Room 900, Old Colony Building. 

C. M. Wasson, president of the Wasson Coal Com- 
pany, well known producer of “Harrisburg coal,’’ who 
was in the city looking after the company’s Chicago 
office, reports that its contract steam business is ex- 














cellent—even better than last year at this time. 


The quantity of water that must be pumped from 
the anthracite mines increases each year about 10 
percent. It is estimated that for every ton of coal 
removed from these mines one ton of water accumula- 
tion is removed each year afterward. This adds about 
10 percent annually to the cost of pumping water from 
the mines as long as they continue operation. 








Always Worth “The Top Of The Market” 








OLD BEN COAL 
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ANY SIZE—ANY TIME 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION for 
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esttle, Wash.—It is asserted by some dealers that the 
yolne of shingle ‘business is increasing. Stars are a 
tri stiffer and 18-inch stock continues to be in good 
ac d with little to be found on the market. 


K nsas City, Mo.—Retailers report a fairly good trade 
in: i cedar shingles, especially in the country yard trade 
w! was very slow to start this spring. Driving rains 
ha been reported im several parts of this territory of 
lato with the result that the need for roof repairing has 
peor emphasized and a good many repair orders are being 


pooxed at the yards. Demand for clears is not so strong 
in -roportion as the demand for stars and the market 
for ine higher grade is therefore weaker than the star 
ma:iet. While the quotations are still $1.65, Coast basis, 
for lears, sales are being made at a lower figure. Stars 
are fairly firm at $1.35, Coast basis. Red cedar siding is 


firmer if anything and mills that ship mixed cars of 
shingles and siding are asking more for their shingles 
because of the fact that siding is included in the orders. 





New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath meet sustained active 
demand and are sold in mixed cars only. Stocks at some 
mills are said to be nearing exhaustion. Brisk call for 
yellow pine lath is reported also. Cypress shingles are 
rated quiet sale, though the movement shows a gain, and 
mill surpluses during the last few weeks have been re- 
duced. No change in quotations is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—While there is continued improvement in 
the demand for shingles the present range of prices is 
unsatisfactory. As a result of so-called ‘‘fire prevention” 
legislation city yards are encountering only a light business 
in wooden shingles, and most of the mentioned improve- 
ment is from the country and smaller town yards where 
shingles are still popular. White cedar extras are freely 
offered at $3.30 to $3.40, clears at $2.80 to $2.90, and second 
clears at $2.50 to $2.60. Although red cedar shingles from 
the Pacific coast are coming into the market in larger 
quantities they are moving well at better prices than the 
white. The best brands bring up to $3.55 and $3.60, and 
other makes of extras are selling at 10 to 20 cents less. 
Lath are selling well and the tone of the market is firmer. 
Up to $4.20 is now obtained for 15-inch, and a few mills 
insist on $4.25 less commission to their wholesale cus- 
tomers. Some of the large producers have marked their 
1%-inch lath to $3.85 and $3.90, but there are still chances 
to buy at 5 to 10 cents less. ‘ 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers are looking for the first lake- 
and-rail shingles to arrive here during the present week. 
Some fair sales have been made, although many retailers 
have a stock to last them for the time being. Prices are 
somewhat stiffer than a few weeks ago. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Sales of yard supplies have 
eased off considerably during the last week, which dealers 
attribute to the expectations of retailers that orders 
placed for lake and rail assortments will be available 
shortly, a number of boats being on their way down the 
lakes with cargoes of red cedars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are delivering many shingles 
to the consuming trade but as yet have bought very little. 
Stocks are running low and there is bound to come a 
buying period before long. Prices are practically made 
by the buyers. . 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is increasing, 
Prices are firm. Demand for lath is better and prices 
are steady. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The cooperage dealer is having the most dis- 
agreeable and difficult experience. Shippers compelled to 


sell at the low prevailing prices reflect on the buyer for 
every deduction made by the cooper and the former is 
compelled to demand perfect staves and heading on ac- 


count of severe competition, poor demand and losing 
prices for barrels. Some shippers blame truthful reports 
concerning the conditions of the trade. Depression and 
decline seem to follow nearly every meeting of the cooper- 
age association. Both white and red oak oil staves con- 
tinue nominally at $30 and $29 a thousand respectively, 
and whisky at $50 to $51 a thousand. It is doubtful if the 
Sale of a large quantity could be made regardless of the 
price. All large buyers are out of the market; some ex- 
pect a small improvement temporarily in June. Beer 
Staves are not wanted, although this usually is the best 


month of the year for their sale. Bottled beer. trade 
handled in slack barrels disposes of a large percentage 
me formerly went into beer barrels. Halves and quarters 
a 


¢ from California continue to come in tank cars. Slack 
‘ves are still slow and offered in large quantities of all 
: Most of the flour mills are using sacks for export, 
so local use, and demand from the butter tub coopers 
‘been unusually delayed, while prices for ash staves 
heading are lower than for many years. Hickory flour 
hocys are unsalable. As one extreme usually follows an- 
present investment in cooperage stock may largely 
1 in profit that of the best stocks and bonds, say 
MI. Gates in their report on market conditions. 
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pent 9.00 

\. 2, 28%-inch’ eim ‘ated, ao nea 4.75 

N anh kiln dried basswood head- 

x tra at vndiel Sete he eRe PRS a oe bP ee . h . 

2 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- — wi 

\ 1, 28%-inch gum’ staves.. soo to Ut 

¥ _ 30-inch gum staves..... as 8.00 

3 t coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per 9.50 

: t coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per N 8.50 to 9.00 

it coiled elm hoops, per 5-foot, per 7.50 

barrel staves, elm, per M.......... «se 8200 

= barrel basswood heading, per set....... 05 

“ —" hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 5.00 to 5.50 

2 lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch......... 30 to  .35 
Lining, ABS: cess 4 patie siateeiciers oha.e cherie 70 

Fa ORO OOD sDANNEIB oot, ccc icieic arate che 146 

: patent hoop barrels.............00---% 146 

ni ‘Ty hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 145 

>. Patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 

sees patent and four wire hoop barrels...... 45 

parte Demmsley Gsnoon sc soenc. eek co cee cc .37 to 38 

Bae white ash butter tub staves............ 11.00 

1 |, 28h, 5%-foot hoop, per M............... 4.7 

R ‘coke ae wi ee ea ee 31.00 to 32.00 

7 come vay os Le SEAM an aR oe ei aD 30.00 to 31.00 

: ‘ory box straps 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
For one week, - - - - - = 
For two weeks, - - - - = 
For three weeks, - - - - - 60centsa line. 
For four weeks,- - - - - - 75centsa line. 

a words of ordinary length make. one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 


. 
25 cents a line. 
- 45 cents a line. 
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ATTENTION !! ! 
Advertise for Results Through 


The power of the classified ads. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people do and get what they want. 


Our readers study our Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, consum- 
ers, employers and people seeking employment etc. 


We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted and 
For Sale Department as a medium for bringing both 
buyer and seller together. Send us your advertisement, 
we will do the rest. 


THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 


GOOD RESULTS, 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such an 
institution is in active operation at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In fact, it is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employment and 
others seeking employees, here make known their respec- 
tive wants and are brought into touch with each other. 


The number and variety of the wants thus announced 
and supplied through the medium of the classified ads in 
the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. Not less so is the 
vast number of replies handled daily; hardly a day 
passes without telegrams being received, usually from 
firms asking to be placed in communication with adver- 
tisers whose ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN, 


There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
lumber and shingles, as well as those desirous of selling ; 
sellers of second-hand machinery and those in need of 
such equipment. To all these the columns of the Lum- 
BERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











WE HEREBY ANNOUNCE TO THE TRADE 
And to the public generally, that our previous announcement 
relative to having no connection whatever with the Brook- 
haven Lumber Co. was in no wise intended to cast any re- 
flections on Mr. Isaue deSola, or his methods of doing busi- 
ness, and was simply meant as a public announcement, owing 
to the similarity in name of the two companies, that care 
be exercised in addressing communications intended for either 
to avoid confusion and subsequent delay. 

BROOKHAVEN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Hattiesburg, Miss. 





WANTED-—BY JUNE FIRST 
Planing Mill Superintendent who has thorough knowledge of 


general planing mill work. Must be a first class Draughts- 
man, Estimator, who is able to measure up and detail all his 
work. Must be first class salesman with first knowledge of 
contracting. Do not apply unless first class in every respect. 
THE NEWTON LUMBER & MFG, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


WANTED—PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable of making estimates on mill work. 
ddress “E. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the con- 
struction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 

A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to show 
prospective builders, will increase sales, The best book on 
bungalow building. Shows many views of charming bunga- 
lows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, man- 





tels, fireplaces, furniture, etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S, Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 


Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. 
will make your work easier and better. 





They 
Yours for the asking. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
One first class operating millwright, competent to keep 
three Allis carriages and two Clarke edgers in perfect con- 
dition. Good salary to competent man. 
Address “H. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED 
Operating millwright and a gang sawyer. Must be strictly 
sober. Address with references “H. 54,” care AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 








HELP! HELP!! HELP!!! 
LET US HELP YOU. 
We want employers who are looking for good help to adver- 
tise in the ‘“‘Wanted—-Employees” columns, You can get good 
help by advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





CHAPIN’'S READY RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. et us send you 
sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Tailoring or clothing experience preferred, with acquaintance 
among commissary store managers—to hold sales and eppoint 
agents. A real opportunity for a live wire. Write us what 
experience you have had and references. 
MARKS TAILORING COMPANY, 
771-75 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For yard and factory trade. Territory Northern Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Southern Michigan. Give full particulars, including 
salary wanted. 
Address 





“H. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN 
Reliable commission men to sell California White and Sugar 
Pine, Western Pine, and Box Shooks, Middle West and East. 
Address “HAH. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and _ prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


5000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 
Bond paper: engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 








HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


See lists of books and description 
On page 77. 





WANT TO BUY A DOG? 
cae hunting, sporting, watch, farm and pet dogs. All 
bre 


Ss. 
Address “w. T. S..” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press, 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material, specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 portpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by _C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 

Let us send you descriptive circular. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 








WANTED-_WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
On Commission with an established trade in Chicago and 
Southern Michigan, by an extensive Canadian Mfg. having 
15 Million feet of complete dry stock. Shipments rail or 


water. 
Address “G. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN UP TO DATE 
Practical White Pine lumber salesman, Chicago yard grades 
experience, acquainted with Illinois-Indiana trade. State age, 


references and salary. 
Address “G. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Central Territory, giving full experience, references, salary 
wanted. Address “G. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


@OOD LIVE COMMISSION MEN 
Wanted to sell yellow pine lumber. Advise experience and 
commission wanted. 
Address 











“R. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 


Want a job, employees want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you don’t want. : 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act for you 
and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and allied in- 
dustries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Send _ cabverth t to th 

our advertisement to the 
— AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








481 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood manufacturer and wholesaler who superintended 
the building and is at present in charge of one of the largest 
and most modern manufacturing plants in the South, looking 
after every detail of the business, financing, manufacturing, 
commissary and selling (both export and domestic), is open 
for engagement. Can guarantee to make a success of the 
most difficult manufacturing proposition. Satisfactory rea- 
sons given for wishing to resign from present position. High- 
est references. 
Address 


WANTED—POSITION IN FLOORING MILL 
Competent to meet the trade. Estimate, bill out, design, 
detail, interior and exterior finish, and cabinet work. Small 
mill preferred, where a first-class, all-round man is required. 
Now employed in large mill as general foreman. References. 
Strictly sober; 25 years’ experience; 46 years old. In first 
letter — limit of salary and general descriptoin of plant. 
Address “H. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“F 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION IN FLOORING FACTORY 
As Foreman, Millwright or Gauger. Thoroughly understand 
making flooring and keeping mill up. 

Address “H. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Retail lumber yard. Six years with present employer as as- 


sistant. Married, sober, good references. I am looking for 
something better. If you are a dead one and won't advertise 
your goods, don’t answer. 

Address “H. 30,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Several years’ first class experience, strong, vigorous, 
both mentally and physically. Expert bookkeeper. Strictly 
sober. Best of references. Employed at present. Ability 
high class. 
Address “E. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Held present position five years. Can file 
for any kind of timber. Good reference. Can come at once. 

Address “G. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 
Bookkeeper and stenographer open for position with lumber 
manufacturer, North or West preferred. Three years’ general 
office experience; also woods and retail yard experience. Ref- 
erences. Now employed, best reason for leaving. 

Address “G. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











YOUNG LADY BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer with retail lumber experience desires position 
with good firm. Thoroughly capable, neat, reliable. 

dress “H. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WITH SOME GOOD RELIABLE FIRM 
To place orders for car material, bridge oak, cross ties and 
piling, and inspect and pay for same when shipment is ready. 
est of references furnished, bond if necessary. Either sal- 
ary or commission base. Twelve years’ experience. 
P. O. BOX 447, Heber Springs, Ark. 


FIRST CLASS MACHINE HAND 
Wants a position. Able to lay out and bill out sash, doors 
ete. State salary. 











Address “H. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
MANAGER OR RELIEF MAN WANTS POSITION 
Age 35. 
Address “Hl. 62," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HI@H GRADE AND EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
And auditor, familiar with every feature of manufacture and 
most advanced systems of accounting desires position with 
good concern in the South, 

Address BOX 163, Slidell, La. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business, with full and appropriate 
answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations, $2 a copy, 
postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
a LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MASTER MECHANIC 
With Lumber Company having shop and machinery as can 
afford services of expert. Experience with Railroads, Loaders 
and all kinds of woodworking machinery. 

Address “H. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
Of 25 as estimator or salesman. Seven years’ sash and dvor 
office experience. References. 
Address “G. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & BILLER 
Desires position with reliable firm. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Can show results. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ddress “H. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 

















ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help yon get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
(AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 





A-| ACCOUNTANT WITH EXPERIENCE 
In mill and wholesale Y. P. office. Age 30, married, a hustler. 
Can go at once. 
M., Box 56, West Jackson, Miss. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
And Estimator in Sash and Door factory. Specis ai 
work. Experienced and reliable. . en eee 

Address “C. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—POSITION AS WOODS FOREMAN OR 








Assistant to woods foreman; absolutely sober. Best of 
references. 
Address “E. 68,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


Wants position. Can furnish Al references. Can come at 
once. trictly sober. 
ddress “E. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU. 


Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

We can help you secure a position. Filers, sawyers, en- 
gineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skiddermen, 
loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales managers, 
yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of departments. 
If you want a situation or would like advancement, adver- 
tise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. Now is 
the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 





A WELL EXPERIENCED COMMISSION 
Lumberman with wide acquaintance with the trade. Milwau- 
kee-Chicago territory. Selling Southern Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods, Western Coast stocks and Northern Pine, Hem- 
lock, and Hardwood lumber. Wants to represent some large 
firm in either buying or selling. Headquarters Milwaukee. 

ddress “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SAWYER WANTS JOB DURING SUMMER 
Vacation. I will be out of school about three months and 
would like to make the time if anyone would like a vacation. 
Can furnish reference if required. 

WILLIAM SEALE, University, Alabama. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman by a man aged 33 with fifteen years’ experience from 
stump to consumer, five years as wholesaler. Would prefer 
Indiana or Illinois territory or both. I know the trade and 
can get results. 

dress 


A-| CIRCULAR OR BAND FILER 
Wants position. Strictly sober, 20 years’ experience. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
616 W. EIGHTH ST., Rushville, Ind. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Wants position. Ten years’ experience in lumber cost and 
income accounting, freight claims, rates, collections, cor- 
respondence, etc. Can take entire charge of office and get 
satisfactory results. Excellent references and bond if de- 
sired. 

Address 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent of Yellow Pine plant, either Long or Short- 
leaf. Can handle from stump to market. Especially strong 
in operating end. Can report May Ist. 

Address “RB. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 


WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
it is a 

GOOD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 


Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





“H. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








“BE. 70,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa or adjoining territory. 
Thoroughly competent, best of references and habits. Can 
show results. 


Address “BE. 65,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A FIRST CLASS MILLMAN 
Wants position as sawyer on left-hand rig, or setter and extra 
sawyer. Can also run edger. \ 
Address “G, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Lumber experience, wants situation in Chicago or suburbs. 
Address “G. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
With Al lumber firm by an experienced salesman that is ac- 
quainted with the furniture manufacturers throughout the 
East and middle West. : 
ddress C. W. J., care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, East of the Rocky Mountains, by a 
thoroughly experienced lumberman in office and yard work. 
Married. Age 35. Gilt edge references. Can manage any size 
yard. Address “G. 51,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Sash, door and general millwork plant. Years of experience. 
Know the game thoroughly. Al draughtsman. South, middle 
West or Pacific coast preferred. Gilt-edge references. Have 
waterproof glue formula; will give use of same with services. 

ddress “FE. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








HOR Hoy MYolnR TET 
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WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of plant or buyer of oak and other hardwood logs and lu: rber 
in Japan and Philippines. Have working knowledge of ‘an- 
guage and fully understand business conditions. A splendid 
opportunity to manufacture lumber, veneers, flooring, et... for 
Americas and Europe. Can show a net 50% profit in {ese 
lines. I am 40. cotch-American, Mason, in good health 
and thorough business man, understanding every detail of the 
business. Best of references. 

dress “G. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMiN 


POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
Ten years’ experience in Yellow Pine at mills as office or Sales 
Manager. Thorough knowledge of accounting. Past five 
years as Assistant to Manager of one of most successful mills 
in Yellow Pine territory. 
ddress “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITICN 
As_superintendent or estimator in sash, door factory by a 
wide-awake and a hustler. Ten years as superintendent, five 
years as estimator. A1 reference. 

dress “F. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











EXPERT CASHIER, BOOKKEEPER OR 


Office Manager, 6 yrs.’ experience wholesale and retail. Now 
employed. 
Address “F. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Retail lumber yard. a Ly and references. 
Address “EF. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
Reference and bond furnished. 
ddress “RF. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of a good yard in the central West. Eleven years’ experience. 
Good collector and salesman, Sober and energetic. First-class 
——— and bond. 
ress 





“F. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN & ESTIMATOR 
Up to date, aggressive young man; successful record in 
lumber, finish, sash and doors, and fine interior fixtures. 
Pleasing personality and an ability to get business, 
Address “C. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








MASTER MECHANIC WANTS EMPLOYMENT. 
Have had many years’ experience as locomotive and saw- 
mill machinist. Six years in railroad shop and seven years in 
sawmill. Have also had extensive experience in the upkeep 
of box machinery. Can give the best of references, Am mar- 
ried, sober and industrious. 
Address “F, 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOREST SCHOOL GRADUATE WANTS POSITION 
With Forest Engineering firm or Lumber company. Four 
years’ experience in Southern mountains. 

Address “G. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT— POSITION WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
Twenty years’ experience cruising, estimating timber and 
five years’ operating experience. Married, age 44. Strictly 
temperance. Best of references. 
Address “EF, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WISHES POSITION 
Twelve years’ experience. [First class references. Married 
man, 30 years old. Will go anywhere. Satisfaction or no pay 
with favorable conditions. 

Address GEO. HALEY, Vaughan, W. Va. 
LUMBERMAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR WITH 
The manufacture and sale of hardwoods wants position as 
sales manager or office manager of a growing concern. Now 
employed. Best references given. South preferred. 

Address “G. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
A Branch Office or as selling Agent (in Eastern and New En¢- 
land States) of a manufacturer of Long or Short Leaf Hard 
Pine or Cypress or Pacific Coast lumber. Twenty-seven years 
experience in above mentioned markets. Satisfactory refer- 
ences can be given. 
CHARLES S. WENTWORTH, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
Retail lumber yard. Wholesale and retail experience. Good 
collector and bookkeeper. Not afraid of work or competition. 

ddress “G. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER, !8 YEARS AS HEAD FILER 
In all kinds of timber and some of the largest mills wants 


position. Al references. Can come at once. F 
Address “FR, 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
I am a left-hand band sawyer with six years’ experience; 
steady, speedy and strictly sober. No. 1 references. 
Address 532 University Ave., San Diego, Cal. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By man of twenty years experience manufacturing hardwoods 
and pine in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Address “FR. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office man desires position. Age 27, and single. 
Address “pT, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—POSITION SALESMAN 
Twenty years’ experience. Yellow pine or northern stocks. 
Would represent only high-class firm that can fill the orders. 
Prefer Chicago and adjo ning territory. - 
ddress “R. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SITUATION 
As locomotive engineer or American loader or Marion loader. 
Best of references. 


ddress “RF, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











B. & BETTER. 

Do you want a Superintendent for your Sash, Door, Office 

and Store Fixtures factory? What salary are you prepared 

to pay one whose system and resources is adaptable to condi- 

tions in any factory? Load him, and he will produce the 
goods the way modern efficiency has taught. 

Address “G. 55,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
In Office, on Road, or Yard Manager, City Salesman and 
Collector; have had 25 years’ experienec in the Lumber busi- 
ness in all the named D poe soe can give the best of refer- 
ences; ama worker and reliable. Pacific Coast or Yellow Pine 
stocks. Address “G. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











DO YOU WANT A @OOD POSITION ? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeeper’, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales maa- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. ‘ 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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